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Preface 



,In the past Several years, we' have witnessed a growing , concern 
with quality rather than quantity, with a more humanizecj life setting 
rather' Ihpn production,,* income, or consumption, with the preservation 
of human and physical resources rather, than their exploitation. Tha 
dls*erfchantment witji the perl^ormancre of Western industrial society is - - 
increasingly translated into discontent with government and other 
institutions as they fail to accomodate people *s needs and values. 
-This failure of "^responsiveness has become manifest r^otwithstanding 
'the widespread implemen^tion of the principles of representative 
.democracy,, constitutional guarantees for the rights of the In^vidual, 
and- the emergence of both the welfare state and mass consiiraption ^ 
society, * ♦ ^ i 

^ .The protagonists of liberal democracy ^Ln the pabt belieyed * 
government could be made responsive to the popular -will through 
general suffrage .end elective office. Among economic institutions, 
^ it was the market that had been praised as' safeguarding the rights 
arid interests of the consumer. Both the theor;y and practice of 
pluralistic dem*ocr§icy and indu^^ial society generally, point to 
severe flaws in this tradiW-onal model that are partly due to 
insufficient information about what 'exactly is popular well-being. ^ 
•The limited communipation between government and citizens, between* 
^producer's pf goods and servicers aitd consumers^ and between employers 
and workers, contrasts strikingly with the many arid complex issues 
facing these institutions. Voting or not voting for a political party • 
,or'a candida€e^ buying or not buying a producy, leaving a jOb or 
"^staying, often have the character of bulky "package deals." It is 
only, in rare instances that the expression 6f ,such ct;koices can be ^ — 
tal^n as pleas for*" specific social action. Moreover, people 'frequently 
- are not sufficiently artici^^ate, informed, or otherwise able to 
translate dissatisfaction with outcomes into prefer eQcee-J'or societal ' 

action. ' , ' ^ 

Because we ngedj more comprehensive and accurate data abouji the 
popular reaction^to social change,^we must develop indicators of 
people's experiences aid^atisfactior^ with work and income^ physical 
environment and community, health care and public;services. This - 
information is simply not to be found in available statistics, the 

• • ■ I •• • " ' ■ ' ^■ 
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electoral process, or the volatile constellations of polled pijblic 
opinion. The call for research on the human experience with saclal 
change then expresses the demand for information of a society |that 
must, cater ^ot Just to the popular will but also to popular needs 
afad vedues. * v ' ^ •! 




As with^very novel research undertaking, such a venture rWises 
,di£^cult ethicai, theoretical, and methodological pr.oblems. Th^s 
volume tries to pose some of these problen^sr and to report on current 
^ attempts to 'solve them. It grew o^t of an international working . , 
seminar held at the invitation of the Organization for Economic , 
Cooperation and Development in Paris between May 15 and^l?, 1972j> 
The European and' American social scientists who attended - psychJ- 
logilts, sociologists, economists, , political scientists V are 
identified in" the list at thi back or the book. The^objectlve 
of thi3 seminar was^ to ^undertake : | ' 

' ' 1. a comprehensive review of psycholo^^jtl indicator's of 

social change, their theoretica^ substance an4 validity, \ ' 
their ability to capture important subjective trends, \ 
their present and potential usefulness for cEhalysis and 
application, 1 
2. an exploration of new and important gireas of survey measure- * 
ment of subjective or psychological -phenomena (attitudes, 
values, aspira^iions, .expectations, satisfactions, perception^), 
and : ■ ^ ' ' ' 

.% 3» a prqgrammatic mapping of resulting research priiOrl,ti§s. * 
• f 
^ ^ 3ince several of the developmental research projects in this 

' * * ' ' *i 

area are centered in tl>e Institute for Social Research qf .tKe 

Univei^sity of Michigan, Drs. Angus Campbell and Burkhard Strulnpei ^ 
of this organization'^had been asked to plan the seminar program. 
They were also ;:»espon^lble for ' summarizin^^e results. The prepared 
►papers of some of the participants form the nucleus of this volume. 

Angus Campbell in his introductory statement contrasts social ' 
indicatprs of the subjective type witi; the customaify "hard" statistic, 
describes their rol^e anS promise, and identifies three areas as 
ki^xamples for tlik deve}A)pnfent of 'indJU[ck tors,* namely work experience, 
cWnunityv rewards, l^tj^bureaucratic encounters". Subjective well- 
being can be viewed as .resulting -ft?om th'd confrontatl6n of actual^ 
conditions with individual stand|>rds of 'jtidgrtient. While the social 
indicators discussijp places far more emphasis on the heed for. 
monitoring the former, Stephen Withey's paper reminds us that*' 
^ quality inySlies v^ue Judgment, Experience rather than being a 
simple correlate: WVj^ective conditions, is anchored^in individual 
notions of «adequacy\ Sirhilarly, Philip d'iribame focuses on th^ 
relationship between^' subjective" and "objective" indicators by 




pointingyto the ,r61e of the social environment as a source of 
subjective welfare. Aubrey McKennell deals with various ineasurement ^ 
and methodological questions,' in particular the two cehtrca issues 
of scale development and causaT^bdeling^of datisf aQtion»structures. 
Burkhard Strumpel reports about substantive research in the area 
of economic welfare. He presents measures of incoqj^ satisfaction, ' 
aspirations versus satiation', and preferred economic JLife-styles, 
and tests their linkages to work incentives land orientations t^ard ♦ 
^ov^mment and society. Hans-Joachim Hof fmanli-Now^tny, by drawing 
attention to the socio-structurftl analysis of- poverty ana marginality, 
urgfes further skepticism against a straightfo^ard interpretation 
of satisfaction measures as indicator^ of well-being. The contributions 
of tooth Philip Coftverserand Samuel S.* Bames/Rpflald Inglehart deal 
wi,th the interaction between the individual and sooiety from dlf fero nt - 
perspectives. While ConveVse views "alienation'" t>r estrangement from , 
institutions mainly .as .a reaction to the failure of these institutions * 
, ^ to respond* to^ peopfle's demands, Bames/ln^lehar^ trace the .manifest 
^/jcriknges Xn popular political orientations ovfr .the last decades to ^ 

th§ dynamics of sbcial conditions affluehce/ education, mass 
^ coriunV'ti'cation - all of which' in turn fundamehtaliy alter people's ^ ^ 
values anS preferences, i.^. their demaiyls for 'system output, . 

• * The volume concludes with a summary of the proceedings of the 
Pari s^^confference . 
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, - ftUAfctro OP LIFE AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENOMENON- • . 

• by ' • , _ 

Angus C«cnpbell. ^ * ^ , 

The societies to which .we belong are all in tl^p mlds,t of profound 
change. 1 1& manifestations are on ^ery side\ not only in technological 
deveiopment,§ such as television. Jet airplanes ^and the contraceptive 
pill, but in the structure and institutions of* our societies as well. 
We are becoming more numerous, more urbanized, more educated, more 
, white-collar, more afflu'entj we live longer, move about more, and 
are more enmeshed in large-scale bureaucracies. These changes, have 
far-reaching implicattons for the way people live 'and for the nature 
of their life-expej?ience. ^ * * ^ 

If we felt confident that these changes were all contributing 
* to what might be called progress we would no "doubt be less concerned 
about them th^nwe are. Unfortunately it has become clear that we 
•cannot make^ such an optimistic assumption and that some of *thesrf 
changes have ^ad fla^antly negative consequences. It is increasingly 
apparent that social change may enlarge the lives of some and detract 
from the liyes of others, and its overall impact may be to diminish 
the quality of lif% rather than enhance it..^ 

It is not oniy we social scientists who have become aw^ of 
this fact. Our governments also We become sensitive to tl\e^-^ 
disappointing results oY 'well-intentioned programs and disillusioned 
*t by th^ unanticipated side-effects of "throwing money at^problems^. 

They fire now pressing social scientists to provide ^ore^ adequate ^ 
docuirtentation of the status of society and a more useful ai?ray of 
informaVon which can be used in social planning and evaluation. Inx 
the United States this piJessure is epitomized by the movement In the * 
Congress to create a Council of Social 'Advisors which would prepare 
an annual Social Report to the Pr|sident (c.f. J^ondale, 1972). This * 
, • proposal obviously grows out of a sense that the Council of Economic 
Advisors does not provide th6 government with%ll the information it 
needs to have to assess the quality of American life. 

When scholars undertake to assess the status oi; national life 
.they •have a strong tendency to look' for "hai*d" indicators' to make^ 
their case, That^is to. say, they prefer to count things that are 
easily reduced^to finite units^and those things that do not len'd them- 
.fleives to easy meaauremex^t they tend either to disregard or to represent 

c « 
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by some surrogate measure which can easily be counted. Thus they are 
'greatly^ attt^acte\! by any kind of m^sure that can , be expressed in * 
. jJoUars, square f>&t, or Unit^of -time, and they are ver^ apprehensive 
about attempts to measure attitudes, expectations/ frustrations and 
satisfactions-; It. is not surprising that the major attempt by e 
governmental agency in the Unitedf States to lay out a compreheiTsi-Ve 
program of soci^tl reporting deals almost exclusively with data "which' 
are reasonably finite^ wl\ich ^ear" to be easily counted, and w|lich 
have the appearance of validi^about tlperaj thus, Iiumber of crimes 
reported by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, number of children 
graduating from hi'gh school, number of people employed in various 
occupations, number of tJays per person in* hospital, number of house- 
holds with plumbing .-aiTieni ties (c.f.^Cohen, 1969). The excellent" 
publication of the cJ^tral Statistical Office (I972) of Gr^at 
Britain, "Social Trends", has a very similar table of contents. 
Neither of these reports makes more than passing referen-ce to the 
possibility 6f measurement of psychological variables. - It cannot > 
be doubted that objective data are to be preferred to subjective 
. *data when there i's na question that the objective data are in fact 
measuring the inte^nded vafriable. Very serious.problems arise, 
however, when bt>Jecti^j> data are used to represent 'conditions which, 
they- do not r.epresent^ or represent only partially, or when we try 
to avoid the-use'of subjective data .by relying on objective data / 
which do not in fact tell us what w« \^an^to krtow. Even more seriius 
is the tendencjrjto write off as unimportant those conditions which 
we-^(lorb[ot know how to measure by traditional objective methods. 

^Np better example pf the 6ver::interpretation of objective data ' 
-can be foaijd than^in the widespread accepfkftce o^ econoiAic indicators 
a^ measures of national w§li-being. <[n the United States, to take 
j|h extreme cas^, it ^has' become almost second nature to assess the. 
^ 'natidn's level of progress in terms of national" income and the ' ' 
, distribution of consumer feoods. Americans are given to comparisons 
of their country*s average annual income or" its proporUon of* 
people witri telephones, color televisions, and two "^utomolSiles with 
comparable data from other countiMes. The implication conimonly given- 
is that since America is richer than other countries it is also • 
^ happier^ more satisfied an^ generally better off'. Material wealth 
has been uncritically t£Jcen as a measure of the good life. 

Economic data obviously have great value; modem societies 
could not function wi^thout them. But it is precisely because of a 
growing realizalion of the ^limi tations of these fata that we jfere 
now being called upon to provide more satisfactory measures of the 
^quali-ty of life in our various countries. The United States has 
reluctantly begun to face the fact that^it excels the rest of the 
world in attributes other than, its affluence. Its homicide rate * 



sets an international standard which has no close competitor, its* 
recprd of civil disorders and violence has few rivals, its-'rate^of 

\ 



drlig -addiction is unchallenge(^ (at least in^the Westera^Worl^), j^t^^ 



can safely compare its rate of .political alienation to that of any 
of the 'ether advanced counti'ies. At the* saqie time that its iGiross 
National product has i*isen\ and its propprtion of families below the 
poverty line has fallen it has experienced a sickening increase fn 
all of these other irtdic^ors of national 111 health. The assumption 
that the quality 'of life could be -assessed byficounting the national ^ * 
income has proved an overly Simple and disapp(>4nting delusion. ^ 

The current movement to extend ihe scope of national reporting 
to include a^roader array of so-called "socied indicators" is aa 
entirely pralsewprtihy development. It will tend to* dilute the $;Lngle- ^ 
minded fixation' on economics measures, and it will' provide a more 
adequate dopumentation of the nature of change' in our societies. 
Social scientists have learned a. great deal about reporting the 
course of socied changer we know far less about the human meaning 
of ^ese changes. We do very well in counting the quantit|itive 
aspects of life but we,.)iave only be6^Ul to think about how to assess 
the qUEdity of life - the rewards and disappointments which 'make 
UP the experience of living. The challenge which we now face is to 
look beyond the material condition? <^of life which we have traditionally 
accepted as criteria of well-being, into' that far less easily measured 
world of fe^3dngp and emotions where the quality of life is ultimatel:^^ 
detennlned. ^ ^ ^ ^ / , 

For a psychologist tnieVe are a great many attractive possibilities 
in this world "of subjective experience/ a? great many attributes pf the 
human condition which one would like to see monitored in a long-term 
program, of national assjsssmefit;*^ A group of Amferican^ social scientists * 
has. recently filled a\ sizeable yolume wfBh suggestions for research 
.intended to illuminate the' human meaning ^'of aoclalf^^ae (Campbe.ll 
and Converse, 1972). Three examples^ of subjective measures proposed" 
in this Jbook may ^erv^ as lllustritiOTis of the kiAds o/ psychological 
data the authors feel should be added to the current repertoire, of 
economic and ^^ocied indtlcatori^/ 

AN INDEX OF. THE 'QUALITY OF THE WORK. EXPERIENCE 

if * ' -^^^ . V 

.-Tha importance of the psychologiceil .meaning of .work has been 
recogniz^^ f5* gepe^tJPons. Ka^l Marx^a^gued in his early works 
that man's essen^jial being rs intimately bound up in his work and 
that with the mechanization and^ ^5f#cialization of laboj? which. ; 
developed under industrial » capital! fem^ men were forced into a 
dehumanized existence, q^ause the productlof his labor has no real 
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meaning to hinii the worker becomes estrangjed, not oAly from his 
work but from himself. , 



It is not clear at this pofjit that tb^ meaning of 'work is very - 
different under l^idustrial SQCiaiism^ thap it Is under indus^trial \ * 
capitalism, -but it is an undoubted fact that' the concept of alienated 
la)X)r h^SL remarkable vitality. After over a'hun'dred years it Is at .\ 
pi?'esent one of the central themes 6f currerrt ^'criticism^ of Western ^ 
society. One pf the most Widlgly read spokesmen'^for this po^nt of 
view, Chaf'};^3 Reach (I97I) in his tui^id pyemic "The Greening of ^ 
Ame^ca", Vrites'the fallowj^ng: "For mos-jt Ifn^ric^ns work is mindless* 
exhausting, boring, servile and hateful, som^hihg to be endured ^ 
while *life' is confined to 'time-off'". ' ^'^ 

It is not or!ly tHe. radical le^ft that^jegaris work as meaningless 
and dehumanizing. In recent years bargaining in the automobile 

* industijy in the United States h^s focused very sharply on provisions 
for early retirement for hourly-^^;»ated workers. The United Automobile 
Workers union has argued in esseiice? "No man should be compeMed to 
serve "a sentence of more thc^ Z>0 years in^the kinds 'of jobs the v 
automobile industry provides. After' ^ years he should be sett fre"^".^ 
They appear to^agr^e wl^h Charles Reich ^that thes^ Jobs' are in fact ' 
"mindless, servile, and hateful" and that the 'only time these workers 
are ,real'ly ilive is when they are off the Job: * ' ^ ^ 

Neither the uni^s nor management in the automobile industry in 
America seem to be, able t^ think of any answer to the problem of - 
alienated labor except that it be as small a part of adman's life 
as possible. They appear to accept without serious question the 
assi|mption»»that _wo,rk in the modern industrial ^situation is 
intrinsically unrewarding and must remain so. To be sure no€ bX\ 
industry is as conservative ^s that in Detroit, and there are ♦ 
numerous experiments with Job enlargement and work ^involvement noy 
taking place in Scandinavia and elsewhere. It is surely no^ a e^/ery 
hazardous Rredictiioti that as average" wages move well beyond /the 
subsistence level and workers become^ more, sophisticated regarding 
the world of work, their levels of aspiratidh regarding their Jobs 
will' rise, not only and perhaps not primarily in relation to the ' ' 

^•traditional issues of wages and hours but also in regard to their 
psycl)ological regards. Labor artd management will find th^emselves 
under^ pressure to bring a good deal mor^ imagination to bear on the r 
question of '^Tiumanizing the job" than tihe^ have done; up to this point. 

Social scientists throughout the industrialized world have 
devoted much energy to ' research on the psychological quality of the 
work e^erience^ They hav.e identified those dimensions 6f the work ^ 
experience on whith workers feel themselves rewarded or deprived, 
and they have devised m^sxires to provide readih^s of what the 
state of deprivation or nafillment £s.^ They probfibly know more • 
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about this domain of life than about'any other aspect of man's as;ily,, 
experience, and It-ls'noy realistic to think ot systematic monitoring 
of the quality of the work experience on a ifatlonal basis and through^ 

itine. ••' . • <P . ' ' 

A recent American study provides an exjwiple of the kinds of 
information such a iirogram of research wo^id make- available • 
"(Qulnhs; et "al..' 1971). A national suj^vey of American w6rkers 
(including employed men knd women in all occupations) 'reveals that • 
people who work evaluate th«ir Job along five separate dimensions j 
its comfort, its'^challenge, its financial rewards^ its re;.a-tlons 
with co-workers, and: its resources, tee-major concern of i«orker3 „_ 
Is tha* J:hey have interesting and ,?elf-deyeloping Jobs,«and, . . - 
equally Important, ' that they be presided by their employers with 
'resources adequate , for the successful perfdrmmce of these Jobs;' ^ 
they further want, their Jobs tb^be well-paying and to provide t^m/^ 
•with co-workers wSo are friendly and helpful. There is considerably 
ress interest! in comfortable, eafey;^ undemanding 'Jobs. 6atisfactiori ' , 
with these attributes of tha job differs substantially by sex, - , 
.race, agei and type of Job. The attribute which'.dl lifers most^,, . - , 

• 'markedly from^one group to -another ^1^ challenge,- the degcee to 
which 'the Job gives th^ worker an opporti^ty to develop',a^d uste 
hi's-own individual •abilit'ies. j-^ 

' one may reasonably ask Why,, i^- fchallenge is such a signifioant 
component of a worker t s^ evalua.tt<»iag_his Job, ijt is so rarely ^a 
matter of conslderatioif In industrSi^argaining. J^JIjr take this 

'.as an example of a condition *hich is. ignored becV^e ther^e hafe ' ^ 
fceen no accepted way of 'measuring it. Orte hears labo^ leaders. . ' / 
deploring the borgdom' and inhum&iity of industri^ work, parti cu- ^ 
^ary assembly-line Jobs, bpt when it comes time^ro- bargain on a ne.w 
contract these conceits quickly 'fade into the background! And tlie' 

■ tra41tioni^l ilsues of. images, ^hours, holidays, md retirement take . 

• the center o? ,$he stage: A^ conflTience is established in' the 
valldlt-y of subjective-, measures of the quality of the' work experience, 
•the:^ Mill tak-e their place at the bargaining table. We will then • 

' begin to see the relative values workers attach to the_ objedtive r . 

*and subjective aSgects-,of . their Job's, and at what point they are ' ^ , 
prepared to/trade a fufther increase in pay for an increase .in the 
pleasure they derive from doing their, wofk. - j 



IP AN INCEX of community PEWARD . . S- 

Whdt does itfliean to a pfrson to live in a p^tlcular neighbor- 
hood, , a particular town or city, a particular nation -? Wlf*; do 
ehese surr9undln« communities provide tjie individual citizen 

" 13 ' ; •. - - 



-^security, identiacation; and pride, or thereat, alienation, and 
, - frustration -? To what degree is the' intlividua ' s satisfaction Ulth 
life expanded -or* dfminished by the fact tjjat he resides in one 
. * place rather than another ? - . 

/ t 
No one^ doubts the importance ^f the community in which people 

live put many people Have come to believe that the quality ot 
community life is steadily de^^eriorating and the lives of the members 
of these communij^i^s are the poorer thereby. The large cities are 
, the major villains in this piece. The iniquities of urban life have 

been a favorite theme of social moralists the last 200 years t 
but the growti? of the population, its increasing urbanization, the 
^ f;Light of the middle class to the suburbs, and the resulting 

ghettoization of the inner cities give the problem an urgency which 
'.is quite unprecedented. ^ ' . ' 

At .the present time we have only the crudest kinds of indi<catbrs 
of the quality of the psychological return people derive from their 
communities. We may infer from the fact that a city votes its mayor 
or council out of office tMt a majority of its citizens are not 
^ satisfied with the retur^^ they have received. But election returns, 
although very countable,\re often difficult to interpret and tell 
very little al>out what ijs on the electorate's mind or how the varit)us 
se©nents of the electorate differ in their outlobk. 

We may also attempt to^ deduce a population'^ satisfaction with' 
its community by loqking at physical indices of community quality. 
We quickly find ourselves, however, in anomalous situations in which 
^ the physical quality of a'community is increasing, and tlie subjective 

quality Is decreasing/.This is nowhere better illustrat/d than in 
the United States, where during the past 25 'years ther/ has been 
a substantial improvjpment in the guality of urban housing,, resulting 
primarily frorrf the replaoement of slum buildings by mb4em structures. 
, During j^hese same years, however^, street crime has i/creased steadily 
in these cities, and. apprehension of assault restricts the movements 
of a sizeable part of the people who live there. l/ is hard to ' 
believe that the quality of life has improved for/those people who 
•are living in their new apartment housed ff they /have to put multiple 
locks on their doors andvare afraid to go outsidfe at night. 
^ ^ A far more serisitiv.e method pf evaluatingAhe way people see ^ 
their community and evaluate its qualil^y is by the type of sample 
-surveys which^are coming into use in an incr^sing 'number of cities. 
V^968 study of I5 American cities may server as an example (SchUman 
ancf Gruenberg, I97O). Cro'ss-sectional samfpl4s in these cities 
• produced a detailed documentation of what people found 'satisfactory . 
and unsatis^factory about the services their cities provide'd therfl and 
who was satisfied and who wai ntft. It was not surprising to leap 
that in^ li| of ^the$e*l5 cities black people were less satisfied with 
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their city services than were white, But data of this kind made it 
possible, to reveed the less obvious^ facts that white and blapk 
evaluations of these cities are highly correlated, that Bost9n i^ ' 
^the city most criticized by its residents and San Francisco the 
least, and that people in these (pities are ftir more satisfied with ^ 
their garbage collection than they are with thje atvailabili ty of 
playgrounds for their children. These indicators of, the quality of " 
community services do not present extraordinary prqblems of measure- 
ment. Greater difficulties are encountered when ^e try to assess^the 
extent toi which people find personal satisfadtion in their identi- 
fi cation with the community to wjiich they belong. Is it time, 

. as some social critics insist, that life in the cities is becoming* 
increasingly JTmpersonal , that neighborhoo'^d relationships are 
disappearing, that community has lost its meaning f or >the frightened, 
alienated people who live in these areas ? Thi^. question, cknnot ^be 
adequately answered simply by counting the number af people who 
participate actively in community affairs or who escape the city o 
by moving to the suburbs, meaningful as these measures may be. 
TJhe problem, is basically psychological, and it will be necessary 
to develop, measures which will pixjvide an understanding of these 
behaviors rather 1ihan a simple count. 

It can be argued* tl^at the critical determiner of the quality 

. of comiyunity life is the, na(tion rather than the city or town. There 
is certainly a sense in^whfcri the British way of life or the French 
weiy of life has mesaiing, and one may be generally believed to have 
a different quedity than the other.** No doubt the >citiiens of 

, different nations find iJleasure, '^d occasionally i^miiljLation, 
; in 'what ♦they see to be their natiorftl characteristics and accompli sh- 

mentfe. Despite the great natursd interest in national differences, 
/ •however. It is lil^ely to be at the local level that measurement of. 
community quality will move most rapidly. It is the ci tie's with 
their heterogeneous populations, social conflict, high mobility 
ind atmosphere of tension where the sense of crisis is greatest,* 
and the need for community information is most apparent. It is^ 
also at this level that community actions intended to improve 
the quality of life may ]t)e most realistic. 

Ife- oannot be said that any urban community has. as ^et established 
a systematic program of reporting from its citizenry which could be 
properij^ called an index of community reward. A number o'f American"" 
cities have begun annual accounting of the objective characteristljCS 

, of pity life - air pollutibuj employment, crime, traffic accidents, 

^ and the liJce - and a few have ^conducted sample surveys as a means 
^f ^evalu^tlng its subjective quality. If these beginning efforSs 
can demonstrate value and if they eCre sus*tained by public support* 
they will provide a neiji mechanism for. the assessment of commurkty 
life and hopefully for its enhancement. 



^ ■ ^ AN INDEX *0P , THE QUALITY OP BUREAUCRATIC ENCOUNTERS ' - 

As our societies grow larger and -more urbanised 'and^ouir patterns 
of 80Ci|d inieraction more complex, the intervejition of officija 
authority into various aspects of ourliyes tends almost inevitably 
to become mox^e^ intrusive. At t^ie same \ time our willingness tb accept 
these officied' restraints or demands simply l^ecause they are legeil ' 
or traditional appe^airs to diminish., . % , ^ , ^ ^ 

, Whether or not one believes'^ as some do, 'that modern^ society 
rs^ becoming 'dominated by the computers and that the liv§s, of 
orSinar^ people' are beiftg increasingly' programmed by powers, beyond 
; their control, „dt is helrd t(> escape the impression that the^ hand of . 
•the sfeiate appears moi^e frVqujsntly in our daily af iTairs- ab time 
passes* We ar4 \^rj6ugK|; into the preiience of official authority av ^ 
, the incr*easing- Variety of wa^S in which we are called upon to pay 
' taxes, ,the grpwing jiumber of public programs in which we. are inyolvgd 

ebupatlon, empl6yment, medical .care,- retirement, welfare and by 
• the increasing ajppeara^ice of police in situations where they were 
-not previously regarded as ne^cessary. Although contemporary societie;s 
V cilft§i»^ marlSpjGi(Jly in tl^ degree to which* the individual .citizen is 
^ii}vi5jiv^&^ in bureaucratic, encounters of this kind, the increasj^of 

Coirtcident with this trend /and^related ' to it in both.a caused 
and a cori sequent way; 'are the various indications that deferenc^.'^to'' 
I autj^ority, which . fu'- thV American cas^e dt least has never been 
reftarkahl^, >is dlmini/shing jand that industrialized S9cieties are 
becoming increasjilgly contumacious. tThe relationships c^f .parent to 
teacher to. strident ,'*employer. to employee, policeman tp ^ 
citize^, all^of which have traditionally implied the acceptance of 
legitljna>te ^thoi^ity, are ngw all \AQder challenge. Some peopie" 
^regard this as a 'heal thy development in modem life; others find 
l»t deplorable. Howevjer that .may be, if It is true that contactsJ> 
with officied authority are Increasing and tolerance of them fs 
.decreasing, the implications of,' these trends for th^ experience 
of life are ^substantiail A prudent* conce:^ for^the potjentis^l, 
conflict inherent in these developments^ would-urge a serious 
effort ^ monitor these confi*on tat ions, not only their frequencj^ 
but their qualiijy-^.ltp should not be difficult to count the number 
cf times the ordinarsT citizen encounters^a policeman, a*.city hall 
clerk, a welfare worker! an income tax agent, or a goyemment. ^ 
bureaijcrat during the course of a month or a year.*Ahd he should 
be able to report' what the nature^of those contacts was : y \ 



^?Kn 'involvement appears tp be quite geheral throughout the 
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ise^tisfactory-unsatisfactory, pleasant-unpleasant, rew|rding- 
frustrating, courteous-abusive, 

^ Tire purpose of such" a program would not be confined feimply 
, t<^ ^assessing the^ total burden of official pressure' peopTO are 
-tiske.d to^bear; it is at least as important to know who it is within ' 
the populatio'rv who bears the brunt of this burden, why it is that 
ineq\iali ties exist, and whether this burden is increasing ar 
decreasinB^as time passes, Here^ again cpmmuni^y differences may 
be critical, 'American studies show, for example, that the citizens 
qf Chicago are considerably more likely to report having experienced 
abusive behavior from thei^ police than are ,the residents of other 
large^ cities^ and in all these cities black p'eople more ^f rec|uently 
report police abi^se th^ white people. These differeneefs a^e ^ . 
substantial and they illustrate the manner in which of/icial 
policies can Influence the quality of life of people wAo.li\>e imder 
their jurisdiction. ' , 

We have heard in t^ie last decade an increasirig protest against 
"the insolence of off^^^*', the heavy-handed exercise'i)f .authority . 
= by public officials, and, an increasing insistence on i?elationships 
based oh respect, ciyility, and "a full recognition the Individual" 
rights of the citizen. It is not too early' %o move ahead to develop 
measures of the quality of these encounters between the peopler an,d 
the public agencies which they ^ave created to serve; thepi.' 

It would svirely be premature at this point to jJttempt to lay- 
jout a\full-blown program of ^sub^ectiv/e measures Which might be 
\ ^*n|c*es3ary to represent the range^and quTality of the experience of j 
liv^-ng in modem society. The three examples given are drawn from 
important' domains of life in 'Which exploratory research has already 
been done and further development seems promising. The instruments 
^ we havd^,at hand to take t^e "required measjirem^nts are certain?ly 
vimperf^^ but they will improve. We can. rely on a kind of reverse 
^ > CJreshani' s^aw which assures ^aIs that good data will inevitably 
drive out p^d. Better data will develop because the urgency of 
our ^social ptobl ems will demand it. It is useful to remember .that 
'the unemploym^^ index which has now become such an important 
economic ^indicator was developed in the United States during the 
latfe 19^S' because the estimates of unemployment thein available 

' were intolerably inaccurate, and it was imperative to have. a _ 

better one.'we will- see a similar development in other areas of 
life experience and for. the s.ame reasdns. . • , . 

People Afi^o are accustomed to evaluating social conditions on » 
the basis of well-established indices using readily countaw.e 
units m£i3rA*ell feel that these proposals for admittedly soft 
raeasures/of the quality of life are egregiously ^cautious an<^ 
that they amoimt to^ attempting to mecteure the unmeatsurable. They 
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have reason to be skeptical but, they should be reminded that the 
.longer we wait*to find reliable' way,s ot assessing thos^ aspects 
of individual experience which underlie our social problems, the' 
longer those problems will be with us. Patrick Moynihan observed 
during his tour of duty in the White House that "It is a good 
general rule that governments only begin to do someting about 

. prpblems when they learn to measure them". Nothing seems to make 
a problem come alive to people in posltiorts of decision likp a \ 
finite count, .whether it is, number of»people unemployed, • crime$ ^. 
committed, highway accidents, or illegitima)te births, \ 
It cAnnot be assumecii of course, that If social scientists U 

' succeed in .developing the kinds measures we have been considering ; 
the quality of life will automatically improve. On the contrary, * \ 
w^ can expect without questiorf th^t" any *data we produce that* , 
suggest change in the esta*bl*ifehed. ways of doing things will be ^ J 
met with entrenched oppo^ti op. Any change tjhreatens somebody, 
an4 for that person the main purpose in liCr ts likely to be 
maintaining a set of af-ran^ements he finds comfortable. IJra^ing 
on American experience, fcjr example, it' seems very doubtful that 
any amount of ^ Research on the relation, 'of homicide ^ties to the 
possession Qf^Sandguns would diminish by one iota the ^National 
Rifle Association's: opposition, tje> feun-^ontffe* laws. Or ^that cross- 
town bussing tq a^chiev^{ rabiaS*' betle(n'ce woj#^d be much more popular 
anidng 'the parent -of white chrllclfren 'i f it could be shown to be ^ 
beneficied to black /cnildren. Bvep those occasional enlightened 
individuals who/ are not p*er^5nally disturbed by new ideas find 
it hard to ups^t an establi;s'hed systeip of bureaucratic arrangements 
in which a great many people have a vested interest. p^. ~^ 

Changes in t^apitional beliefs and practices do 'accur, however, 
in Spite of tne inertia and' re sis* tan ce* to change w^ich" builds up 
in any social system^ ideas *^o. reach their time, and profound 
repexyjussion^ Jollow. The Supreme Court* of the.Upited States 
decreed in /L896 that "separate but equal" arrangements in the 

j?pchools and places of pu|)lic accomodation protected the 'e>iual rights 

* of .both rices. ^ in 1954 this same Supreme court declared that such 

segregation wa^ intrinsically damaging to the minority race and 

was an uncon^ti tutlohal denied of^ their rights. It w<hild be very 

* I /V* ^ ' ' . " 

difficult to evaluate the importance of the Various influences 

that le'S to wis eh^ge, but the research caf^ied out by socisil , . 

;5cientists^durlmg the intervening years was not the least o*f them. 

It is inevitable that as social scientists Qevelpp subjeXJtive 

measures in/which they have coafidencte* there will be interest in 



using themifco demonstrate international differei^^s. Cross-national 
•comparisons of, Gros^ National Product and other oS^ctiye. measures 
have intrijigued both scholars and the generstl public for years, and 
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they are commonly us^d to rate the quality of life in various 
countries (c.f. , The Economist, 1972). Thld type of comparison 

.is n^t without its heusards, even when based on objective measures, 
- and It wfll be fratight vrlth additional difficulties when one / 
undertakes to compare subjeofcive experiences^ The obvious profel^s 
of lianguage differences -may be less important than differences In - 
the /meaning of cfrtiicial concepts Isuch a^ those of satisfaction or* 

'positive affectum different societies.. It is probably impracMcal 
tO/ try to. come to a global measulre of the quality of life-experience 
tliat can be compared from one cotintry to anotherjj^ jleading to the" 
conclUBl<V\ that people inXountrV A have a better life th^an people 
in Country B. mo^e modest appbt^ach at the level of life domains 
^ would appear moi^ ^eal J stic,* making possible a sti^t^ment that ^ 

'people in Country A erljoy their, wprk more than^thoge in\ Country 
or ar^more pleased with their nei^bdrhood and the community in 
whl^ch they live^ Even .these limited objectives will t)e difficult 
to* achieve ifiitil'social svsientistsl in the- various countries can 
coiqe to an agreement on definition^ anil methodologies. Promising^ 
beginnings sire now in process, however, an'd it canpofbe doubted 
that the international comparison of subjective measures is on ♦ 

* the social scientists' a^ienda. - \ y 

COHCLTJSIONS 'V / * 

' - 

It is not very drafiiatic to assert that the quality of life ^ 
resides ultimately in the individual*^ experience of life. The 
fact that ecohonic^ and other o5jectiye^^measures ,are used a^' * 
surrogates for direct measures of experience in no way denies that 
it is through their experience that men, know the quality of- their 
world. There is no suggestion that objective data should be set ' 
aside* in favor )of subjebtive measures. Trie value of subjective 
measu;'es of the kind EToposed here. is to , give additional information 
to the repertoire of /the scholar and decision-maker, tb provide an ' 
•array of psychological data. parallelize tJ^e more familiar kinds of 
indices. It is to be hoped that integration of" the two kinds of 
data will ma^e possible a fuller and truer\ representation of the 
state of society, than we command at present. ' \ 
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VALUES AND SOCIAL CHANGE 



Stephen B. Withey 



Quality of life is a ftionta^e of the conditions of life tp which 
one i-s exposed and their impact. "Quality" implies Judgement. The 
multiple exposure iji'dture has objective parts, which means they can^ 
be observed by others, and subjective parts which are individuals* 
evaluation^ of their life situations. Both the circumstances of 
people *s lives and their feelings about those conditions "are woven t 
together so' tightly that 14; is very artificial to talk about them 
as;^ separate entities. Ev^n though isomeone else may see them aS 
separate strands or th3*e?ids, individual, sees the weave, the 
texture and the pattekn. * . < ' 

One aspect of qu^ity of life is "what I am" - short, tall, 
male, female, ^young or old - and the extensions of myself th^i^ar'e 
part of my identificatfon - my house, Job/ spouse, childreix^d >• 
possessions.,, Superimposed, as in a^ double exposure, is what happens 
to me, and what di^s' not happen to me In restricted experfences 
and missed opportunities. Historically or currently these ,are; 
largely observable, objective characteristics, and they are fferd 
data even 4^hough a researcher ijiay, for convenience, have to gather 
'Ihetn by verbed report. * • . ' 

With a more^svibjective ^uality/are^ my answers to, such questions 
as : How do I feel about my life ? pow do I see others and hoW do I 
compare myself find ray lot w4.th theirs ? How do I see the larger 
social system/ in, which these are^ embefdded ? And, with what interpret 
ationsvand jfxpectations do I see the past and the future ? 'j 

Because^ we ^* are in manyiwa^s similar it is possible to know and* 
* say, much About ppople*s behavior frorrWaiowledge of their physical 
surroundings. We are able to predict with moderate accuracy what 
People are doirig from. knowing that they are in church, in a store. 
In a hospital or in their kitchens. Similarly, we can predict with 
some accuracy much of people's b^ehavior from knowledge ^that they 
live in the country or in decaying city areas, intestates or in 
shacks, from knowing that they are young <Jr old or from information 
Hbout where they work. 
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' But We are also inimany wsfys dissimilar. All ricfi- people, 
youth, ghetto dwellers or j^ftji^ekecpers do-not behave or feel^thec^ ^ 
same way.' Perhaps-tl^e r^iajor differences W9^rth paying attention io%'. 
are the Varieties of human eykluati^ns. People liold differing ' 
r^ligious^ ethnic, culturfilt>. sociWl clacss' and' generationaj. valuesV 
' People love the seemingly unlovely, Peoi^le grow*f<>nd ol: ^something 
^tha^t is theirs. Some disoo^^t the i^mport^nce of gtJ-ssatiSf'ying ' 
' conditions that thejr cannot, alter. Indi v indued s shove great variation 
In their evaluative ci^iteria, and they change as time goes by. t ' 

But 'it is these subjective evaiuati-ons t^at are our .target!^ ° 
*for measurement in social indicator and quality 'of ].ife ^ork. Tjtie 
objexitive indicators that have been proposed and ^itili-zed are , 
assumed to have common value - housing, crime, disease, etc. But 
architecturally defined "good housing" i^/sometitnes'^ot appreciated ^ 
and even the criminality of certain acts not always -a matter of' . 
consensus. Many_ objective measures are only ,surr9gates pf."" the' ^ 
concepts thgt they^ are intended to measure; Canit)bell '(I972)- stated * 
the problem this way. "The attraction of * factual data' that. <fen 
be re&dily counted is certainly, strong, but;^ in my vi^ew, tl>e 
j)ossibility -of assessing the ^iirect experience is^more Appealing 
than accepting the surrogates wlaich may. be highly j^eliable'^'&ut « 
not entirely valid,"* and Bauer (I966) raised the qu^estion ;o 

it better tq have a crude measure of the var^iible you ' } 
are really inter^ested. in, or a precise measure of a variable 
which is only an approximation of what you are. interested '•in" ? 

It»is difficult to- put experiences together into a picture., 
with any clarity or focus. The result tends to be« a confused overlay' 
of multiple, descriptive exposures or a fleshless §nd bloodless , - ^ 
x-ray of underlying skeletal structures. .Trying to move beyond'' 
complex description there is, a temptation to, develop"* sope, simpler , . 
measure that has common c.urrency across people and ^cross situations. 
The major candidate tor such a broadly applicable concept is the 
notion of satisfaction and dis satis factions »' « * ^, 



SATISFACTION 



I 



"Siitis faction" is not a .word with a clear meaning bul^ I propose 
to follow Hartmann's (1959) use of the concept "v;alue" and regard 
satisfaction as a mapping between what, is, or what is perceived or 
experienced, with some comparison model or image with which it** should - 
^. match for some reason. Dissatisfaction is a mismatch.^ ' 

" If on^ accepts the idea that satisfaction is a match between, , 
one's circumstanced and oner's image of what they .ought to be or 
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to be, then anyone has two options for increasing . i 



what<one wants them 

his or her satisfaction. An individifal can do sorrfe,thing to change 
the situation - raoVe to a better^horae^ switch Jobi> improve relations 
with other people, or whatever would be helpful, dr, lie can change, 
the image with which he' is comparing his perspective of reality. • 
Ttie standard paradigm is lowering- one's leve^l of aspiratiop to 
maintain some satisfaction with one*s performance "i^r raising it to 
present a inore int^restii^g challenge . One i^ay of crfeting .dl*s- 
satisfaction is to raise ttie' image of what might be. 

One maV not always be jfre^e/ however, to manipulate th\^wo 
sides of the Comparison. One's resources may be such that changing 
homes or Jobs is igjpossible. "^One may be ignorant o)r how to relate 
better to signj^ficaht peopl4.. Also, someone else mky be controlling 
the standard ydu have to Attain and you. may not have the liberty • 
td back«out frq^ trying to\ attain it. ^-Someone else Bay- be falsing 
- your im*age of a betteri'futi^re,but*the motivation to'^achieve it may 
dissolve in the uncertainty^ of how to move ahead. vSe image may 

..remain a dreeun but n«t a very releytot oije. The rel^evance»may remain 

' St ■ 

. and the drearfer become -depressed,- oi^. the motiVationSaay remain strong 

* \ ' ' 
^ and the dreamer resort to .violent rae|insi ' , . f *' ^ - 

If sqmeone repopti, satis/* action^ with a house or a Job, without 
further information> arm observer^is vinaweire of whs^tflihe perceived 
and experiencjed qualitiesr^f the dwelling or the e^^oyment are being 
'Compared with. It could bq an ideed, an aspij*ation^ a realistic, 
expectation, what c^ne should ,haVe .by, s.tanciards of^^tice, what my 
peers have, a compromised go^ ^h,at corisi'deri^^the ^&t^|[..^effort / 
of woi»king for higher goeds, or a^\oierabie f^nimuiF that is' accept- 
able because one does not kt^kch mu'cli importalice t^housing or '^ 
the ,quedities of one's work. Ttie common coinage^ pf^satisf action' 
measures may, therefore, mask d±*stln<Jtiohs Ttlfet ar^ worth as^Sessing 
and can be assessed by khow^^nig something aboUt , th^^alue antf images 
that are' used for comparisor^ud^enigj \ 

One might hope tlilft Satisfac^;iori^to-Dissatisfaj(i^ion was a 
, single dimension. It can be in the sense that wher^e^ondents a^e ^ 
asked to they can put themselves on such a bipolarMlmension with 
considerable reliability. But analysis of componen% of such i 
Judgments and how people come up with an overedl choice suggests 
^ that satisfaction and dissatisfaction a^e actuall^two independent 
-^^dlmehsr6ns"l*ather than polar terras oi* a single dimension. The 
opposite o^salilsf action is more likely to be '^'n^satisfaction" 
rAher than "diss/itisf action". ( *^ \ 

. "Happiness"' is a term somewh^at ^sirailar -to satisfc^ction but 

- Withey and .Andrews (work in progresi) and Robins^^md Shaver (I969) 
have Toiuud poxT:»elations in the i4 to.. .5 range be^^en reports -of 
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satisfaction and happiness, suggesting that while satisfaction anh 
happiness are related, they are no€ the'sarof, Als^, young peopJ.e 
tend, to report more happiness than satisfaction while older people 
tend to say that they are more satisfied than they are happy. ^i 
Bradbum (1969) presents evidence suggesting ^hat when some event 
perceived as good occurfe, oner's posi'tiv'te* affect can increase 
without any change in negative Effect and when some fevent perceived 
as bad occurs, one's 'negative affect can incredse without any 
. change in positive affect. , Bradbum also measured a variety of 
•variables and showed that positive and negative affect correlsl 
with different sets of variables. * 

One possible conclusion ff-om this \clx^d of Work*is that people. ^ 
do not tend to work out some sort of overall position by balancing ' 
positive and nega'tive features but continue to jyeigh thero separately. 
Another option is that people both keep positiffe and negative 
feature^s s^par^^j^-ftrlct combine them in more complex Vntegrati on than f 
a simple additive model would s'tf'ggest. ^Another possibility is 
that affective judgments do not combine^ the. way mpre cognitive, ' 
emotion-free evaluations are determined.- ' ^ . ' 



There is a temptation* to adopt another means of commpn^ exchange 
by asking for assessments of importance pino^ whether oneJis ^ 
• satisfied or not about "Ijlri vial things is less interesting aniless ' 
enlightening. ttian one'^ feelings about significant aspects of. life. 
Although this approaclij^ adds valuable d^ta it does not elimi^te 
the 'problems just encountered. 

When'people are asked to rank annarea of life such as marriage ^ 
or family life, it usually is given *high importance. They also tend 
. to report high 'Satisfaction^ with these two domains of life. Some* '' 
skeptics have seen this, r^psponse as defensive or a bias toward 
.* . giving culturally approved alternatives. Undoubtedly*^ there is 
^ ^ some truth in this viewpoint but thfere is 'also evidence tl)«t|b people 
tend to adjust both their perceptions of conditions and their images 
for comparison so as to achieve some measure of satisfaction with 
i^ortant areas of life, .especially if they feel somewhat powerless 
/ to ^o anything more behaviorally constructive.. There Is also an 
attachment to and a valued familiarity with aspects of one*s life 
that are unique - ^jWfif* home, my family - that are not as 
subject f.f^ change ojr*|^ susceptible to comparison as <5ne*s car, « 



doctor or grocery ^^V^. 

i 

'4 ' . oil . .' . . . 
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• Hartmann's, axlology points out ^that there are thrpc "levels" 
of valuing, one is comparing something with its deYinl'tipn - the 
' characteristics it ou^f to* have 'to be what i*t porte^,ds; to be. Is . 
this structure good enough to be calle4.a house ? If -thatris^s deep 
• as one'^s values go, for say* a real estate' investor, th|n one* can- ^ 
be satisfied and it is a "good" house. On second l^vel one may 
4 have one^s own image of' what one values and likes in a house tp 
- 'fit one^s life style. If a home fits.'these qualifications it matches 
one's personal- image of a good hou^e \ ^, dem^'d over And t>eyond * . 
the lesser requirements of Just being a "ijouse". On a ^third level, 
it is also possible to have one's owp houpe, a unique, incomparable 
dwelling into which. onS has put one'j'llfe and effort. It is Movable 
as yaurs/with.all i'ts failings and problems. Some domains f$ai into 
such, a category and one* can* express'^satisfaction'witji Just havinfe it, 
tljis unique thing, one's ovm. - ' ^ \ 

T^e ide^s of "sat^isfaction" and "importance" both seem closely 
tied to the' "value" one piits on something. All three interact In the 
' comparison of psychological perceptions and cognitive images when 
a person fevalua\es some con^i-^on, circumstance, event or personal 
relationship. . . \ 

Looked at as an evaluative -criterion, it is convenient , to ^imagine 
^ a value, such as freedom or acc;eixtance by others, as a quantified ^ 
dimension *from^ zera-of-it to more an^l more of it, dei^nding on the 
heights o^" one's imaginat3,on and imagery. One can imagine a graph ^ ' , 
plotted above such a dimension', as abscfssa, with- very dissatisfied • * o 
to very satisfied,. or bad to good evaluation, as the verti6Al, 
ordinate dimension.* In plotting points on such a graph, Vno freedom^' 
*would be evaluated with great dissatisfaction, "little freedom" is 
evaluated "similarly, "more freedom" begins to be evaluated positively' 
',^and so dn. The curve may even turn dowrv. Too much freedom may not be 
* desirable. Such a plot is not always a diagonauL. If the evaluation 
rises sharply at some point we have di^covered^ a standard or 
criterion point or step function where evaluation shi-ftS precipitously. 
■-^-_Deiye^of:,hone.sty_show8 suc1i<§i standard. Honesty is not much good 

untSJ^it is nqar to cpmplete, mmensions of vaOue^Thowing^such a ^ 
step function change in evaluations also tend to^ be evaluated in 
two categories separated acco^ng to above or beloW the point at 
which the x»i«)id change in evaluation takes place. JSiis leWs pjrje, 
for instance, to categoris^e people into honest and di.shortest rather 
than by de^*:^s of honestly. The ipiage raised in the minds of people . • 
at tnat point" oDv^the horizontal value, say some. ;^legree of honesty 
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or frtedom, where ^evaluation becomes rapidly positive is the im^ e 
against whlcri .ludRments of satisfaction are' compared . When the curve* 



oC ev duation does not change^ rapidly Judgments ,of s^tisfactidbi 

are somewhat vagMe and difficult to determine. ^ ^ \ ' * , • 

^ • This use of ,the woird "value" as a dimensional criterion for 

evaTLuj tion# although used by ot^er^, needs a little mfe explanation. 

Peopl< h'ave needs that ma^ be universarl or unique, cyclic or constant. 

Thus r itritional requirements ror a quantity of a remedial drug can 

be see i a^ values and also as subcomponents and cubvalues instrumental 

to a r ore a^b^tract value termed heal th.'' People hav^ yants that often 

tend be quite r-e&fericted, if not unique, such as .-particular' 

appe.t: te|, preferences and internes ts. Under conditionw of c^tural 

and ii dividual differences and limited resources one doefi'^iot even 

expect many wants to be widely held. , ^ 

Then there are evaluations and values that one expects to be 

applicable to role intfepactions. Almost any role requ3ft?es a*' ^« 

cpmplementary or reciprocal* role - sal«sman and customer, parent , ^ ^ 

and chJld, husband and wife, employer and employee . 'If ^|rant oj* } 

think I should behave in a certain way^I am also goipg to put v^alue 

on the complementary values required'of people holding c3mpleme^tAl:'yj>^ , 

roles. If I am going ''^o be a good citizen then the governipent ,shbtild 

be a good ^govexTfiment. If I am golp^ to be a good worker th^ the " ^. 

,company should be a go^d employer. * . ^ 

Roles can be more broadly -defined incljuding thp evaluations . * 

and Values one expects tp be shared In a group, a class^ j^' 

' occupation Tor an organization. One 4oes not 'necessarily . expectJ^/ 

occupant^ of' other positions to hav^such values but^^membership 

4s partljr .defined by such shj.red evaluations^ - / ^ 

oyier Values ar^ supposedly widely held and engender feelings . 
* i' * ,k '■«.* ♦ . ' * \ ' 

of univ^sal "b.ughtnes5". They tend to be values about common,. 

• ' ^ 

.reciprocal # interpersonal relations such as the dis value o^ » ; 
aggres^on and the value of sincerity. People ought tq behave » 
in certain valued ways by society's ,definiti6r^. But, it /might be f^^ , 
noted, these values may not* in the least be individual wants or' * ^ 

to the advantage of certain roles; ^s a matter of ^ct they may 
be considerably in conflict with what a person 'would like to do ' 
'dn a situation; - \ - v • * •* 

^ Most evaluative Judgments show a mixture c^f value cft^iter^a. 
I may be somewhat dissatisfied in that I d'id^4^t*iget all T wanted 1 
in a situation and yet quite satisfied witt/ what I regard as my 
•adherence to reasdnable standards of Justice or sincerity. 0?* I, 
may compromise my supjjort of what I see b^s universally applicable 
values and have some ^ilt. liut satisfy^ some moi'e individually 
held value of what I want. Some.* researchers prefer to separate ' 
the na-tions of valuesl meaning vu\j.versal "oi;^is^', from values ^ 
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' in particular role s wi th their cofnplement and both' from indlvldu^ 

wants arid phytic j^fneeds. However, they can all beVregarded as • 
' evsiu^itive dimensions or criteria and they all relate ^o each'/ 
Other in Judgments ^of . satisfaction. Rokeach (1973 XV who has 
developed a test for rank ordering values, conceptualize values 
as divided into thos6 that determine and describe goals and those 
that serve as. evaluative criteria 'for means of achi^^eving goals. 
%iere Is obvioiisly sonje choice as to which categorl^es of valuing 
one wishes to engage in. ' ' , >i , 

c 

• ^'J CATEaORIES AND CRITERIA J ' 

- A' comparison between "what is" and a valued;^r\^e results^in ^ 
a match or mismatch or perhaps a neeiT'^tch if the ^JtTCfeer is willing' 
to think 4i^';terms of degrees of approximation and*l^^ precipitous 
Shifts in valuing, A few peppie seem to think in dichotomous, , 
^lack or wMte,/ good o> ))a*iicategoptee, and I gue^^most people 
* raay»have -some values that are as simply cruized as that. They, 
' ' are^tisfied or dissatisfied with little 'room f*of greyness 

or qualification in. thfeir Judgments. However, mast people h^ve i 
trouole using four or five categories for evaij^ating the degree 
of simllarity'^between what they are.experioicing and the image of 
What they want or what they feel they should hkVe.^^But thene^are 
few people whose Judgments range over as manj" as seven or^qre 
categories, when they assess degrees of approximatiprr^to a "rio,del". * 
therapists, coxinselors, negotiators and^ semaat joists talk about 
the remedial and adjustive value of Increasing one'^s* categories 
of Jucjgment. A more varied and therefore sensitive category system 
'provides a means of gauging change and progress, The' consequences 
of labeling people sane or insane, delinquent or not', sick or 
"""^ healthy, deserving or not^ are well documented "and one pf t^^ ij^^ 
processes of helping people is ip. break down th^r^clicho'tonious 
thinking. The self -labeling of stammerers, for instance^ Is^ * 
shaken by showing ":them^/that< their blocking tends to occur less or 
n6t at all when they - re ad poetry or sing and When* they reread 
material their stutter .becomes ^ss frequent. Increasing one * s 
categories "at least increases one*s feelings of beting better off 
than one-wuld-'be-ta a Worse category. On the xJljh^r h^d) dn^reasing"' 

• ;^ one's categories so as to increase the^mismatch j^ht^pi desired l 

^model" may work, in the cipher direction and decrease "one* sXeelings* 
of well,l)eing. - ' ' " . I 

• ' Kelley's (1975) work on attribution theory is; suggestive in 

this context since he finds tl)at people tend to u6e different 
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category sets or grounds for Judgment when they evaluate themselves 

o 

or others. Quality of life is not limited to assessing ourselves 
btlt includes others whom we Judge to be influential or significant 
inr our lives. AKicording to Kelle^y we are likely to Judge our own 
behaviors by internal at^titudes^J wants, needs, goals, intentions, 
^icl and the limits, pressures and opportunism of.externad conditions. 
Nbt- being as. aware of the events con frontinlf^ other people as we are 
of our own behaviored environment and being Jess aware of their 
internal conflicts and states of mind, we tend to Judge other » 
people *s behavior ae due to rather simple internal states and we, 
thusi Judge them as this or that kind* of person - a rath^ simple 
category systehi - more readily than a person in thi's or cnat 
complicated s'ettihg. ^O^r Judgments 6f foreigners, minorities, 
people in authority, children, etc. are often eve^uations of this 
sort* We thus tend to use values of more \miversal applicability 
when we Judge others and. values 'of more confextual' relevsuice when 
we Judge ourselves. It is easy then to be dissatisfied with others 
as people rather tJhan being dissatisfied with the ^jonditions in-i 
which others find themselves. " 

DOMAINS ^AND VALUES . ^ 

•J 

What I am proposing is that it is' possible and perhaps 

necessary in assessing' quality of Jife-to get at both' p.eople^s 

evaluations of domains" or sectors of 1;heir lives and also the 

evaluative contexts and criteria they use for thei^:, Judgments.* ^ ^. 

People may hold to their-^ values and change their evaluations as 

environmented conditions shift. T^iey^ may also shift in their 

ev8du§itions with a shift' in their values ev-en though their personal 

situations msiy be stable. It is not enougU to know that people are 

.dissatisl^ied with their housing,, or Jobs, or schools or taxe-:. If 

anjrthing is to be done abodt them and the data are to be helpful 

for remedied measures* or policy makers, one must know the va^LueSj. _ 

^ » . ' ^ ' ^ > . ^- - " ^ 

on which the various d^maills of:^3.ifte^ were fudged to be inadequate. • 

s> • - " 

Cuijrently, my worl@with.my colleague Dr., Frank Andrews, divides 
life drito' a number of somewhat separate domains, not independent 
by any trteans, but definable as a place or activity or role. The 
list of dome^ins is long enough to cover most of life but it is 
not exhausftive. Examples are one s personal self, spouse, marriage^ 
children sgid family life, home. Job, spare .time activities, 

eigfTborhood, cqpnmunity services, etc. A researcher can successfully 
ask atiout satisfaction or dissatisfaction '(or both) with these 
various ^domains. One also get people to report the degree of 
importan^d attached 'to a* domain. ' • ' 

• ■ 
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One can then map the relationships among various xiqmains. for. 
all 'or various sulJgroups o^ the population and study twS 4egr^e 
to which they influence or, predict overj^ll, global or auj<ftary 
measures. of satisfaction with life in general. One can also try 
various weightings- of the domains in such analyses based 9n domaia 
iroport.ance or some v.other theoretical rationale for domain 
.significance.'' ^ ' 

Such analyses clearly indicate that *the domains of oneSelf, 

'marriage and^'amily relate more. to overall life satisfaction, 
predicting more of the variance in such a measure, than do other 
domains, but these, in t^^h relate to job,^hom.e neighborhood, ,etic. 

-i»in cpmplicated, knotted ^J^ixuJ. As one' might expect", thes^ 
relatrSnsjJips have s^ome comraDnality across all persons but there 
ar€t adso, clear differences in domain relationships for unmarried, 
for ypjing^ peopae, for older persons and for other groupings of 
inc^viduals. , 

> , We have^also looked at values more recently, s^een here as 
evfiitiative criteria, and asked about the., degree to which these 
values are held^ their importance and the degree to-whldh they" 
are satisffed. person may, for instance, ^piit considerabfff value 
on feelings of^ comg^tenc^, on having fun or finding other people 
reliable. One^ can ask abgut the Satisfactions of these values apart 
from the domains withiVi which they may be relevant or irrelffvant, ^ 
satisfied or nat;';As a mister of fact, competence or fun'in on'e 
area may compefisate or be a trade-off for 'inadequacies in other 

%arts of life. An'ai^rses simila^ to those conducted^with domairv^^ 
satisfactions can therC^^e carried out on value satisfactions. 

If opie combines th4 two approaches one. can develop a matrix 
model. This model Vnvites one to study t)ie individual cfells of 
the matrix wl>en,.4oraains*^ are lifted on one, side, say as titles for 
the i»ows,'^£Uid values on .the oth^r sid^^ say as titles ^g'r the j 
coluagis. What, values are satisfied or '?ven relevant in considering 
a domain ? What^domains are^satisfylng or refevant in consfderfng 
value satisfaction ? The structure of the total 6iatrix can be / . 
studied, ah(^ it is complex enough to satisfy any analyst. "The, 
method of data co3,lection is^too ^complex and time consuming to^ 
include on most surveys of th^ general jpublic but we are trying, a ' 
development, an exposition of a conceptual approach to quality of 
life, and' we ;regard^such a. foundation and exploratipn as a precursor^ 
to^-the development of handy, abbreviated, ^simple and usable measui?es 
for more widespread and gene red use.^ , - > 
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This approach is sensitive to changes in domain conditions, 
to shifts in individual, group, role and sacietal values, to the 
level of evaduative comparisons (such as ideed, aspired or 
tolerable), to the importance or centrality of clusters of domains 
and values and to the resulting reports of satisfaction or ^ 
dissatisfaction considered sepaurately or as polar termg. "She 
approach is also sensitive to the structurad simplicity or 
complexity of evaluative categories arid adso the clusters and 
relatedness structures of domains and, vadues. We are also alert 
to the need fox disaggregation of findings for various subpopulations 
and groupings of society. ^ . 

Such an approach can contribute to a sensitive assessment of '~ 
social conditions and sociad change but it is, at present, too 
complex, too cumbersome, too lengthy and too expensive. Vairious 
tactics for simplification and abbreviation are^being explored 
in ain. attempt to locate tKose domaiins and those values that 
seem most influential in explaining the bulk of the v^iance and 
s'^ructure that exists. Multiple methods for measuring the same 
dbiv^ept can also' contribute to selection ol^instrximents that ytovk . 
tfcbest;\s Judged by vaurious criteria of, usefulness*. 

The biggest need is for better theories about social evaluations^ 
social processes and social change. 'Better theories will provide 
contexts and structures for interpretation and understanding and 
also a simplif icatipn*, hopefully of our presently complex 
approaches. It Is. difficult to ma^^e maiximum use of quality of life 
data' un^l our theoreticad models are improved. 

Social*. indicators are themselves a kind of social evatluat^on. 
The public's evaduaLtions ore part of the body of data. The choice 
of topics for inquiry; reflects a certain set- of evaluations held 
by the researchers, and the evaluative frameworks brought by 
policymakers to the. interpretation of findings constitute a 
third set. A fourth set is made up of the data interpretation 
Juc^m^nts of the 'public particularly with regard to proposals 
for ameliorative poi'icy. 

Such a complex family of evadifative sets is certaiin to^ lead 
to debates on interpretations and argumients about implications, 
priorities and modes of policy implementation. Apaurt from 
interjpretations of? the^ available data there are problems in the 
Simplistic models of social change that/ are held by most people. 
, Social programs'^ continually produce unforeseen consequences. 



Merelman (1969) has built on his .early work on the developoeat 
of political ideology and, more recently, worked out a number of 
aspects of what he calls '^policy » thinking"^ The follQwing pointy 
sunanarlze his approach • Policy thinking can be categorized by 
cognitive simplicity or complexity. This is his way cf descrt-blijg 
the abstract perceptual structure of a. prohl^ to which a policy * 
is addressed. The- second aspect is the vedue structm^e and 
evaluative (or trloral) reasoi[iing that is brought, to the issues. 
A third compctoent Merelman calls causal thinkings It includes 
such ideas as thinlcing about the root causes of \he problem, 
social system versus personal causation efhd similar analyses 
ol tne nature of consequences. Another "face u of jf>olicy thinking 
is categorized as fidlocation of responsibility whether governmental, 
collective, group or individual. The last characteristic of policy 
thinking is called imasinative thinking and refers to the ability, 
to visualize the personal effects of a distant social problenf, 
the*capacity to understand opposing arguments and the ca'paoity 
to visualize the problem as solved. '-^ t' 

This complex description of "policy thinking". sxiggests that 
data on quality of life should include perception-of^the-situation 
data and evaluative feelings and 'evaluative reasoning as we have 
proposed. However^ if people are to accept a definition of a 
problem and support ameliorative policies and their form of 
implementation, then quedity-of-life data need supplementary * 
information on how people think about someone doing someyiin^ ^ 
about their or others quality of life. . 

If policy makers are to* develop policies. on their own it 
Kould be enli^tening to people to have these larger considerations 
explicit and part^oi; the dialogue of public debate. If information 
on soc change is to be fed into the policy making mills then 
these amplified aspects of thinking sibout policy problems should 
* begin to be Included in the total quality of Iil*e assessment. * 
It rapidly becomes evident as researchers move into this broad 
area of inquiry that the topics are complex, .responsibilities 
are great, and the. irapli cations of such k line of development 
require cautiois,. serious and hi^ily capable consid^ation. 
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THE REUTIONSHIPS BETVEEN SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE WELL-BEING 



by 

d'lribanje 



Most of the work now being done oA ^socifid indicators is basedi 
^upon the assessment of the "objective"^.%ituation of individuals^ It 
attempts to identify the domains whTch ^e clearly significant for 
quality of life or 3#ell-being (heedth, education, employment, goods • 
and services available, housing, etc.), and then to find "objective" 
^indicators which seem to characterize the situation of , the individual 
in each of these fields : such as life expectancy, private consumption 
of both collective arid non-collect4.ve goods and services, amount of 
education, and pollution levels. Itiis approach iS fotinded on the 
implicit assumption that a given physical and economi'^ environment 
exercises a specific Influence upon the' individued and does so 
inclepeixdently of the ^ocia^. context. 

Although this is very much the predominant approach in current 
work, it is subject to critici^ because of the discrepancies among 
various "subjective" perceptions of any one "objective" reality 
(Campbell, 1973)^ 
* The OECD Working Tarty on Soci^ Indicators expresses this 
criticism as follows : ' I , \ % 

The perceptions which individjial^ and groiips have of fundamental 
aspects of their well-being are sc ^lecessary and important 
comjx)n«nt of the social indicator prograiasie. This type o'f 
imformation reveals another* dimension of 'read! ty and may 
also show up in c;bjective factors which have not pAviously 
. been recognized as significant. The well-being of in?iivi duals 
^ . in many goal areas cannot be y;eadily "det^ected without recourse 
to the account of the indiVidi^s themselves. This may be 
•particularly .time of working ^conditi^ons and headth. Jn several 
Other arefis as V^l where th^re is, for example, a mixture' . 
of .individual;: and collective ways of m&etlng nfeeds, asking 
the individual himself is. in some^instance^ the only way to * 
obtain 'relevant informatipn "(6ECD^*lg73j. ~ • ' ' 

These criticisms' would appear ib show^that "objective" 



indicators need to be suj^l^mented by "subjective" indicators based 
on people *s opinions of^jjhe quality of" their situations. * * 

But ther'e would be a problem in using subjectiv^'*indicators 
as a ^uide to policy. What would happen if a cerjbain' trend in 
society enta^llGcl an isprcveiserit in "objective" well-bsir.g teit vrlth 
. a deterioration in tihe way it was perceived subjectively /^Should, 
such a phange be avoided ? Ought we not to attempt 'to make people ^ 
betiier informed ? Our society sets much store by "objectivity", 
and many woOld doubtless be pi*€pared.to sacrifice the subjecCijVd, ^ 
if such jiivergence were to occur, ' , ' ' ^ 

Ta overcome this difficulty, it is clearly necessary to look 
closely at existing "objective" indicators : if the results they 
give' are so divergent from what "subjective" indicators yield, is 
this "in the natui?© of things" or could it be that^Sur present 
"objective" indicators eire poorly constructed ? ^^^^ , ' 

This paiier will seek to demonstrate that it is tfte latter 
proposition which is the cjise.. The argument will be based on 
i rcseairch in pi;ggress for some yearc at the>C%htr6 de Recherche 
sur le Bien-Etr^ (CEREBE) in Paris into the* mechanisms, es|3ecially 
the psychological and sociological ones, by ^ich the state of- a 
society infl*iences -the well-being of its members. shall see 
^ that abjective, indicators as currently constructed rest on implicit. 
J ^ assionptions bearing little relationship to reality. Furthermore^ 
• it is possible using as a departure point a more realistic 
qualitative p^ception ^ the influence exerted by so9iety upon 
the well-being of its members, to move gradually towards genuinely 
meaningful objective indicators for well-being, yielding results 
in close harmony with the ^conclusions that woiild be drawn Trpm 
a subjective approach. 

I. THE PRESENT CpNCEPTION OF "OBJECTIVE" WELL-BEING 
- I IS:- ENnftE;,Y MEANINGLESS _ ' 

In most attempts' to define "o'bjective" social indicators it 
is implicitly assumed that the links oetween a person's physical 
situation (his possessions, "^physical environment, etc.) and his 
"objective" well-being are independent of any socio-cultural \ 
fdctors^ A given set Of. goods and services is felt to make a 
given contribution to well-being. The same applies to a certain 
level of pollution* controf, or certain physical conditions at work. 
It is also implicitly ass\imed that the effects of fk* person's 
physical situation upon his well-bei^jg are transmitted .by exclusively 
physical uhenomena. It is thought, for example, that health protection 
measures influence well-being solely by altering the state of the 
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Individual's body : increasing his life expectancy or reducing 

' ' * t. 

pain. Similarly, it is thought tha^b a higher level of consumption 

of private goods atfects well-bfeing by stllowing the individual 

to eat food which is more hutritious, or by making him^ physically 

more comfortable. ' . . 

This paiir of implicit assumptions is closely linked. If the 
chain of effects connecting people's well-being to their physical • 
situations includes only physical effects, tti^re is no reason why 
they should be altered by any change in social* conditions! 

After these assumptions are introduced, the next* steps taken in 
the definitipn of indicators for well-being are Usually the 
following : - ^ 

1. One cnooses a particular society (it hardly matters which, 
since the physical situation/well -being relationship, 

^ eissi^ed to be purely physical, appears to be independent 

of social factors and therefore identical for all societies). 

2. One fPles to establish which physical characteristics of a 

person's situation (goods, available, housing characteristics, 

- • * 

health, conditions, etc.) determine the well-being vf a 
member of the society, according to whatever' intuitive 
and somewhat inchoat^e idea there may be of the meaning | 
of "well*-being". This is done by seeing5 to whSit exte^\^[^^ ^' 
in a ^ven state cf society, varies changes in the { 
individual "s -Si tmtion add more or less to his well-being,. 
9 For example, the rich are in an enviable posit ioij vjis'-a-vis' , 
-the poor, and thosfe who have received more education are 
better off than those whose education was short, 
5.'' One passes from the individual to the societal level. The ^ 

^ alrgument w6uld go as follows : ff the well-being, of an 

\ ' ' individual variis in a certain^way when there is. better 
performance according to various indicators, while other 
people's situations remain the same, then the^ well-/)3eing 
of all members of society will vai^ in the same way wner^ 
all show better ::erfomiance.^ If, in a given state of a 

« ' -" ' particular society, an individual's, standard of living ' 

is u factot* in his well-being, . then the same applies to 
GNP for all members of society. Here too, to the extent t 
that the linkl between physical situation and well-being 
'is felt to b^ an exclusively physical phenomenon, this 
approach appears to<be Justified, On this view, there is 
no reason why ^ change in the situation of * other people, 
in a society Where everyone's situation is changing, should 
affect what an individual gets out of any given change . 
in his own ^tuation, . 
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In fact, however, 'the two associated postulates - that the 
influence of an individual's physical situation^ upon his well-b^ing 
is purely physical and thsft it is independent of socio-cultural 
factors - are utterly at odds with reality, ^ 

This has become strikingly apparent in consumer studies - ^ 
(d'iribame, 1972a; d'iribame, et al,, 1972; d*Iribarne,<^.1973). 
Except under conditions where survival is at stake, a person's^ 
possessions affect his well-being far more by altering his' 
psychplogical and social position (affecting the place "he occupies 
in society, his capacity for showing his attention to others by 
means of "guali ty 'objects" or his feeling of being master of Ms 
world) than'by altering his physiological state. This decisive 
innuence of psychological and social effects, as, against strictly 
ph^^cal effects, applies even to food ccfnsumption, as nutritionists 
have clearly shown* - see the work of Dr. Tremolleres at- tfie 
Institut National de la Sante et de la Recherche Medicale, Everyone . 
h'^s heard of the placebo effect; food can neither be propepiy 
digested nor appeal to one's taste unless it is psychologipally 
gratifying, * ^ ' 

This distinction between physiological and psychological, 
efXects is easily seen in connection with anything relating to 
comfort, whose importance for well-being depends on what" meaning* 
Is being attached to it. Thus, mechanical and thermal discomfort * 
are easily borne when they signify a break with everyday life jaxi<X 
have been deliberately chosen - as in the .context of mouhtai^eering 
or other vigorous sport n yet seem intolerable when suffered from 
lack of resoui»ces for '"ordinary^*' life, where^ they signify social ' 
decline, marginality, or powerlessness, ^his phenomenpn* £s a, 
general .one, ' * • 

Research on individual arid collective behaviour 'relative to 
health has shown that here, too, the purely physiological considerar 
tions are outweighed by the psychological and social factors 
(d'iribame, 1969a; 1972b; Dupuy, '1975; Dupuy. and^Karsenty, '1973) . In 
particular, these factors account for the considerable .differences 
in the amoxint of effort which it is accented^ should be put'into the 
saving of life in differing circumstances - in »reducing acci*d'ents, « 
for example, on the roads, at work, or, in air transport (there* * ^ 
being a variation of from one' to thirty between the f irst '<wid the. 
last ot these examples in the amoupt of effort which S9ciety is 
prepared to devote in brcl^r to bring about an identical pijcysjloal 
result), ,or- on v/hether it is prevention or rescue that is. .being 
considered. In fact, depending upon^the circumstanties, an ^acti'vity 
whose physical effect is identical, w^ll have very differing 
effects on the feeling of security of those affected by it and 
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on their feeling that someone else is, or is not^, Ipoking after 
their interests. Ultimately, then"/ the, activities are very 
^<ilfferent. Similarly, the ^cont;^nual replac^ment^^of old remedies 
by new ones wit6 little, or no innovations from a pharmacologiced 
, standpoint (thfe proliferation for example, of aspirins which are f 
fortified, effervescent, etc. - forms which- rhave practijcalXy 
eliminated the "ordinary" aspJ^in) must largely be explained in 
"terms of .'effects ^other than their strictly physiological properties. 

Whenever the well-being of ah ,individttal is affected by the 
influence of hi^S' physical situation upon his psychological or 
social situation, the link between physical situation and well-being 
is not a "natured" link independent of society, -"bvit is liable to 
be heavily ^O^fected b^ "cultural" phenomena which will depend uf>on 
several of the characteristics C3^f the society In which he lives. 
Among the effjects of a person's consumptiqp uponihis'well«^being, 
let us consider those which, through- their Influence upon his 
position in socJ^ety, affect' the;^type of relationship hi mairrtains ' 
with others. The sodiad situation associated with any given set 
of objects is clearly yot an intrinsic prdperty of ' these objects 
but depends upon what they stand for in their owner'^^ocl'ety. 
This can vary, enormously. In some societies, abundant food and 
the resultii>g stoutness connote ease ^d social respectability. 
In pther societies they signify membership in a lower social ' 
categbry or^^^n the case of stoutness, a lack of elegance^ It is 
therefore impossible t>o associate any particular kind of well-being 
with any particular physical^s'ituati on without taking account of 
what that physiced situation' signiiTies in terms of the. social ^ 
^ codes prevailing in »i:he societies concerned. . " ✓ 

One very important phenomenon goes far to nullij*y "bbjective" 
indicators as now constructed. A large, proportion of the effect^ 
of a person's physical situation depends upon what that situatidn 
is in comparison w ith the situations of other members of societji. 
Tliis is particularly true^of consumption. It»is what this' consumption 
represents in comparison with the consumption of othe;? members of 
society which locates an individual within it, giving rise to 
respect or to scorn and enabling him to integrarte himself with 
one or other social group. How well i a mother is feeding her family 
depends on how closely the food ishe provides matches what would 
"normally" be eaten in the' society ojh the social group in wKich 
she' liveTs. The* extent to which the^tomobile driver' feels himself 
in ch£U7ge of events depends upon the power and speed of his C£ir 
compared with the other cars on the road whe their or not he can ■ 
pass others or roust edlow hiniself to be passed. 
i Hence, examinat^Jon of the^ way in which A person '^s welf -being 
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changes in response. to changed in his own physical situation, 
, with the situation pf others' held constant, can give^.no idea 
of how the well-beLng of each individual' will develop when 
everyone s physical siti^tion is changing in parallel. In the 
first case, when a physical situation changes its' meaning in 
terras of relative^oharacteris^cs changes, but this does not apply 
in the second caae^ It is 'tttls kind of phenomenon which is largely, 
responsible for' t^e, fact that while an increase in individual 
weaLth consi>4trably impcovfes the well-being of the person concerned, 
no such J.mprovement can be discovered in the case of economic growth. 
In, moving from a study of what happens to an individual when his 
situation changes to the effects of ' equi^/aicul changes in society^ 
as a whole, one must be careful 'to avoid the fallacy of coi;npostt1on~^s 
. (d^Iribame, 1972a; 1973). ^ . * *f 

Another disadvantage of ignoring any but* the stpictly.physi^cal . ^ 
effects upon an Individual's well-being is that.it encourages the 
use of"<iwii-cators which fail to pick up too many of the relevant J 
effeQj»r^f we look at healt*.h policy for exaitfple, every indicator 
dealing excljisively w.ith the effects of such measures upon the 
physical state of the individual. s concerned (perl\aps "numter of 
days of llf§ excluding confinement to bed", or more complicated 
indicators? which incorp^ate the physical pain involved in the 
sickness)' overlook the eraojbiona>^f f eots of the measures. This 
would not matter if specific ^ physical effects were always associated 
with the same emotional^ effects* Any particular variation in the 
physical effects indicator would in tha*; c^se be pointing to a 
well-determined variation in the emotional effects and. in the*'well- 
bQing of the individual. The physical effect indicator would be 
an appropriate Indirect indicator of the other effects'. But, in 
fact, as we h^e seen, a wi^ie variety of emotional effects Will be 
asi^ociated, according to .circumstances, with anjj^partipular 
physical effect: This m^s that l;he overall implications fox^'well- 
• being of any .change in a physical indicator depend to a greajt » 
extent on the precise steps which brought about the variation. 
They are not the same, fur example, in' respect to the various 
, ways of saving hurhan life. The result^ is. that well-being can. ev'en 
^ deteriorate while the physical indicator is 'improving (this might 
' come about if physical heedth 'improved by transferring resources 
from sec*tors with strong emotioned effects towards sectors where 
the emotioned effects were weaker)! ^ 

TeJcing all thege phenomena into account, the conventional 
approach to defining i%pbjective" social indicators yields utterly^, 
nonsensical results which ""cannot even be. regarded as first 
appr oxi matiorfa . They cannot meet the minimum requisite condition ^. 



for meaningfuliless; of being such that if a state is measured 
by inOicatofs XI, X2 Xn, taking for state E the values -Xle, 

X2e ... Xne, it Is certain if Xla Xlb, X2a « X2tf ... Xna = Xnb/ 
state A is more satisfactory than state B. W^ll-being can easily * 
decline, while physical indicators show improving perf^ormance. . 
Withc^t^some radical change in the principles of the method in 
use, it will be imposs3,ble to derive a meaningful result no matter 
hovf extensive the work,' lowever copious anc^ accurate the data 
collected. 

In fact, the work of "objective" social indicators ta date 
has be<3n based upon a confusion between the "objective sit\>atioa" 
of an individual and lilc "physical state". But a person's objcv-tive 
situation actually includes a great many aspects other zhan his 
physical state. The way in Which he fits into society, the 
attitudes of others towards him etc., are also a^art of this 
objectivevi^ii^a^ion. And these aspects are by no means independent 
of the "material" aspects of society (consumption, healtfi policies, 
etc.). ^objective social indlca^tors reflecting the influertce 
upon vSlT-being of the material asiiects of society are to b^ . 
designed, then a^meaningful result - even as only A first 
approximation ~ will have to be based on the examinati?<ni of all * 
the factors which *actu ally help to determine this "objective" 
situatioh and the mechanisms through which they are influenoed by 
the material aspects of society. . ' • ' * 



II. REALISTIC "OBJECTIVE" INDICATORS OF WEji-B^lNG 

How, then, can one clarJ-fy the links between the well-being 
. of the members <pC society Aid Jfche features o'f the society by 
which it is influenced ? The present.paper can ony olTfer a ' ^ 
somewhat abbreviated 'description of the methodology adopted. 
Puller details, with the theoretical ratiohgae, will fi^pp'ear in 
a book by d'iribame, ^'iSocio-Economie du Bien-8tre", currently 
being p?epare<l and scheduled* for j)ublicatIon in 197^- The guiding 
^ principles of the work being undertaken by t^ie Centre; for Research ^ 
into- well-being (CEREBE) are -as follows: 




to identify the "dimensions of li»e" (reliations with, others, 
"poetic" participation in the w^^aS-tllfi' physical condition 
of the body, "escape" in compehsatlbn for frustration) having 
«n i'nfluehce on "individual well-being; \ ' • 

to identify tbf characteristics of society ("physical" 
situation. of the individual concerned, "physical" situation - 
of others or institutions) which determine the performance 
obtained accordingjjo these various "dimensions of life"; 
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- to observe ^the clioices people make in allocating their timp,, 
resources, etc., to go on from considering choice made when"^ 
the individual has been fully aware of the facts t<^^ preferences 
impiici^t, in certain actit>ns according to the ✓arious 
dimensions of life". We proceed, for example, from choicefe 
among poss*>s^ions to a person's implicit preferences between 
hi% physical state and its relations with others, 

TO determine which of two social situations, ^ or B, provides the 
h'ighest level Of well-being, we Iqpk tp see wAt they each pwvide 
^ in the variqus fields of life, If situatio^ A provides better / 
results than 'situation B in all fields, we can say\hat it procures 
a higher level of well-being, Tfie same applies if an indiviauai : . 
in full awareness of the facts has to make ^ choice between two 
situations,' one providing the same advantages as situation -A in 
tewns of the varioiCrs ^dimensions ^of life, the olher providing / V 
the same advantages as situation B, and situation A is chose^. 

; But in arguing from whatever choiges the actor has mad^; are 
.not the effects' of vgrious kinds of conditioning by society . / 
interpreted as preferences aptuall^ expressed by him ? . ^ , 

In fact, it seems, at least as a first appro;cimation., that * .* 
there -is no change in* the* preference of actors' for performance • . 
according to the dimensions of their life as be tweart^e society' » > 
and anpther, and that there is a kind of psychological constant * 
here, reinecting .th^e existence of a regu'lating function which Is ^ ' 
personal to each actor : the conditioning factors determining the ' ' 
compromises, made in various so^cieties among the dimensions.. ^ave 
convergedvtoward the sam§ limit. The 1>ery wide diversity \f . 
behavior whl&h can be "observed appears to be linked to the *^ 
dJ^versity of relationships whl<5h exist *betw^ji the cfiaracteristic^ . 
of the individual's situation and the performarrce realized. abcordiJig \ 
to the various "dimensions of life" - and'these relations .themselves. ; 
depend upon the sociological characteristics of * the society and . 
each social group (for example, status allocation rules/ culture ^, 
encouraging a hedonistic br ascetic type of personality, etc,) - ^ " ' 
this has been verified fairly accurately for coni^uniplion of ' 
foo<istuffs and more; broadly f^r the othfer major areas of .^consumer ' 
behavior. * ' • . -'^ - • 

^^^^I.t is through , these relations that society condition?, trie. " 
actor (compare this Witji the way in which, at a more general ' ' 
l.evel, the behavior of^a s^lf-regulating system in a'moving ^ ^ \ 
environment can be analyzed) This al>proach makes it possible^~iy^, 
identify a'hierarbhy of ^-^states' of society with an "absolute" value, ^ ' 
and^to cqnstruct a reasonably solid "function of Well-being". ^ " 

, ^ With every aavance in research, ,our perception of well-being 
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and of the way in which it is conditioned will graduall/'be 
refined, and we shall have a better chance of enlightening 
socio-econpmic policies. 

.In the present state of research it would be ''too early to 
start trying do develop a quantifiable indicatoj of well-being . j 
aissocinted with the various possible-states^j'^Por Results that 
can^be taken seriously, the need is still for work ^onjthe 
qualitative and "serai^quantitative" analysis pf the relationships ^ \ 
between the physical characteristics of tiie situa€£bn (consumption "] 
of the various types^of goods, envirdhmental conditions, e^tc.) 
t and well-being. We must elucidate the nature of the ^relationship ^ 
existing between the physical characteristics of the situation 
^d th^ performance achieved in terms' of the various dimensions \\ 
of life. We must also determine how these relationships alter 
w^th the institutions of a given society and which* of the var^iables . ^ 

the most significant.. It is in fact a cpnjsiderable simplification' 
to mex^ion only two levels of variables :,a greater, number imst, 
be utilized (for ex^ple, to examine the influei^fee of opnsiimption 
upo?f relations with others, it is necessary to distinguish among 
influences in terms of status, signs of attention to others, 
and time available for interpersonal relationships). I'i' 

This is an extremely wide field of analysis. At this litag^ * '* 
it alrgady seems possible to she^d a good deal of light on .the 
policies to be pursued by providing an idea of the influence of 
the physical characteristics of the situation upon well-being 
which, though not yet very precise, will be far cJ.oser to reality 
than what conventional analysis could provicle.^^It is possible^ 
in parti cular^to demonstrate the non-optimai^<^hfiaNacter ot^fhe 
situation prevailing in industrial societies, ^specially .th^ ' 
fact that work duration, and the rate at which- products are 

v^renewed, «a»e^both far, higher than they would ^e in an optimal, 

' ~/ 

state, the optimal state defined in'^he Pare to sense (a st^ate is 
non-op tima> when it would be ^possible to achieve higher well-being 
for all within the constraints of the conxpuni^^). (d*Iribfit^e, 
^.196?b; 1^7:5; Dupuy, 1973a). > ^ . f' ^ ' ' . 

It i« also^possible to advance our' knowledge of the ^ays in 
which these situations could be improved^ (d^Xribarne, 1973). 

It is incidentally possible to make comparisons, ffom the 
well-being standpoint, between states such that one is higher , 
'thah another In all dimensions of life, or higher iA crucial- 

dimensions while being l#^er in less important dimensions, and. 
. thus to obtain the beginning of a hierarchy of possible Vtates* * 
(see. the approach of d*Iribame, 1972a; 1973). ^ 



At all events, this kind of "qualitative" and "semi-quantitative" 
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groundwork is an essential precondition to any "evaluatiqn" as* 
sUTch of the effect upon well-beiijg of the physical situational , 
'characteristics. Leaving any of these relationships oiit of account, 
and trying to evaluate effects^ in considering only a proportion 
of them will result in raeaningle*ss, findings if the relationships 

. omitted eire ^Lmportant by comparison. But it is impossible to be 
sure that no Tmportan)t relationships have been left out until 
they have been studied as a set, and imtil there ha^ been a 
check tha^ the relationships identified can account properly . 
for the behavior observed. ^ - 

Once we have obtained a good qualitative and "semi -quantitative" 
knowledge or the relationships between the physical situational 
characteristics aijd well-being, it will be possible to make $l 
proper start on the^problem of^ evaluating well-being or, more 
^ precisely, of developing quantified indicators reflecting the 
way in which various ;^tat*es associated with a particular set can 

' '^'bei^)laced.in descendfng.'.order* of well-being. a?hese -problems . of 
grading can be tackled with widely varying degrees of ambitlousness 
depending* u>on how' broad a set of sjiates is being considered ; at 
one exti^me would be an attempt to grade all possible stages in 
all societies (this would be " the well-being indicator"), at 
the other,* th^ elementfiry problem of grading, intone society^ • 
different states by a single characteristic h<Jlding all^ther 
significant cliaract eristics constant. 

The more progress v?e jnake in our kn<?wledge of the mechanisms, 
the further we can go in developing- indicators. 

i CONCLUSION 

j^' A realistic conception of "objective" well-bein& ban be 
^cl|?ived if^ we take account of ill the factors alTfecting it/- 
,^.,not merely the purely physical phenomena but also the socio^ 

cultujjal aspects, which play an important part in determining ijt. 
^^^^e relationships between "objective" and "subjective" well-bein^ 
are then seen in* an* entirely new lig^t. Present discrepancies 
between* results provided by tiv^'two Icinds of indicators ar,e due 
largely to* the fact that the f'objective" indicators as currently 
constructed are an extremely pqor reflection the actual objective* 
situations of individuals'. Since it'is the case that a person ^n , ' -j-^ 
^any given physical situation^can experience a radical change in 
his^real objective situation* by passing from orte social state 

* to another. It is bnly to be expected that his subjective appraisal 
of a given physical situation will be extremely variable, depending 

• upon the^ circumstances. This in nd.,v/ay implies that the person is 
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viewing his objective situation in a distorted way. Work which 
has already be^n \mdertak*»n along tRe lines described above 
suggests that any such distortion will usually be only slight. 
Analysis of the relations between growth and w'ell-being tend 
Pfa:*tioulaz*l^ to 'confirm this': the discrepctncies j^tween these 
aspects whl6h eire usually regarded as "objective" and "subjective" 
aspects of well-beiifg ar'fe p^tipularly wide in the case of economic 
growth (which is accompanied by no increase in declared satisfaction, 

^ and no reduction in the gap between estimated requirements an<^ 
actual consumption); and in this axe^^ an "objective" analysis 
which does not ignore the most impgrtant of the relevant phenomena 
leads to findings very close to those yielded by "subjective" * 
analysis, / ^ *' - ° 

We can look fpQjard tp realistic* analysis of "objective" 

-^well-DeingcCor^verging with the sub J ecytive* analysis, each 
confirming our confidence in 'the other as a guide to genuinejly 
effective policies in this field, , . 
\ ' ■ <' ' '( 
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StlHVKYiyG SUBJECTIVK WELFARE : 
STpATEGIES AKP M^ODOLCOICAL CONSIDSRATIOWS 

by * 
Aubrey McKennell 



1. JCn-troductlon • • ^ 

tibis c^2&(n^tary takes a preliminary' and necessarily personal 
yten^ot the. methodological prob^esas Involved lit oonitoring life 
satisfactions- and was written with special reference to the efforits 
of .two sample' survejr organisations, orie in the U.S.A., the other' 
itt' Britain'/ whl chx are pxir suing this objective. Ibe* American work 
- beins calWcd through by the Survey Research Center at th^r^Univer- 
sity of^ fechigan and the British s^dy being x:c»iducted on parallel 
lines by the SSRC ^irvejr unit in the U.K. both follow proposals 
initial £y^6\itlined in twcJ papers by Campbell aud Converse, (Campbell^ 
and: Converse ^970; Campbell 1972):; Ibe programs are intended to 
be long-tein5> .the first rasJc being to establish 'national bench, 
marks for lev'els of "satisfaction and aspiration in those specific"* 
domains which appear most portent in shaping overall life satisfaction. 
Repetition of" the national siirvexs at intervals will^ then provide 
time series data on psychological states th«^t accompany major social 
changes. - * * 

Ihis thumbnedl sketch hardl^ does justice to the detail of the 
research proposals set out in the Campbell and Converse papers. 
Psychological data of th^ scope and continuity envisaged have 
never before been collected on representative samples* But it is 
e^rident both from the discussion in these research proposal^ and ^ 
even a first acquaintance with the go-called "happiness** literature * 
(see fw example\Bradbum, 1969? Cantril, I965; wllsoni 19671 and 
.Robinson et al.# I969) that the ffeld of life satisfaction studies 
abounds with imresolved conceptual and measurement probl^s« Heavy 
investment of public resources in survey research in tiiis field 
could be subject to well-founded criticism unless these metShodoJCogical 
problems are systematically tackled* ' *' < . . 
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2. Basic Strategy " ^ ' 

It clearly would not do simply to assemble a loose collection 
of questions under the *^quality of life" rubric and apRly , these 
at intervals to a natflonal sample in a Gallup-poll type of operation 
"=^unr.lr.o through the Canjpbell and Converse research proposals is a 
concern for the quftlity. of data, a reco©iition that the appropriate 
measurj.ng instruments do not now exist, and tSat a major investment 
of effort must go into their development. The Michigan researchers 
do not detail the steps in this development' but it seems tlear that 
more is required than the usual .pixxJucti. 09 sequence of pre-pilot 
and pilot stages which, ord;in€U?ily pretrede a larjge-scale sample 
survey. Irf many of the problem areats, the ortier of conceptual 
and measurement difficulty is sucto?as to warrant a subsidiary 
investigation in its own right. These subsidiary studies need- 
not be expensive in proportion to the cost even of the inltiai rtf^n- 
sample fiel^iwork, trut they could ^>e time constuning. One solution 
might' be to proceed to the first rpund of data coll^pction as soon 

^as certain areas could be dealt with adequately, even though others 
still had to be inadequately tfeafeed. The findings of special 
scale-development and other studies for the inadequately covered « 
areas^coul4 then be fed Into the second or subsequent round of 
data collection. 

Ideally, as much information as possible from the subsidiary 
studies, should be incorporated at th^ large-scale pilot stage." 
This might mean delaying this finaJU^ilot stiige and hence the main 

* survey. The advisability, of doing so would need to be weired 
against the desirability of .establishing national bench marks at 
the earliest oppoT^tunity. There is soraejthlng *to be said for delay. 
Against^ the jongAerm perspective or jfche conlSLnuing program^ a 
delay -that seems insupportable now might look negligible retro- 

^ spettively; Seen in t^iis perspective also the investment in the ^ 
quality of the initial bench marks Is extraordinarily high and may 
prove critical. Schedule items used in large-scale trend studies 
have aiay of becoming "enshrined", that is standardized and carried 
forrfard in the pious hope that they acre valid but with thfe major 
concern for comparability. With the passage of time, also, the 
credibility which attaches to weak measurements may be s trained \. 
rather thanj strengthened, so that the question mark already in ) 
the minds of. some so^^ scientists about the enterprise of me|3uring 
happiness .by questionnaire copes to loom larger. ^In sho'rt, th^ 
budgeting of time for methodological 'work e^t the foundation 
of the stufiy may be crit^ical for its >ong term success. 
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The methodologiiJed work falls in'to- two broad. categories : 

^ 1« "S^e.-develoipment and standardisation on the genered ; , 
• , ' ' populAtion of measures for^'the psychologiced variables 
th£^t 'are demonstrably .refined> reli\tp.e ana valid/ 
• 2. Accounting studies in which the relation between .the§e 

measures « bacl^ground factor*- *ind other specific variables 
. are fitted into a cpnceptuax scheme which can be tested 
empiricadly; ' ' 

!njese two categories are int^rdfependent in that the quali-ty 
of the psychologiced measures can .ultimately be demonstrated only 
in tetms of their "construct vadidity?, that is in^ terms of the 
meaziingful pattern of relationships they form with other variables 
in the study, ^Examination of thes^ patterns in the cross-sectional ' 
data should lead to theoretlcaI^e:q)ectations about the way! satis- 
factions" and aspirations in specftic dom^ns are related to each ^ " 
other and to overall liiTe-satlsf actrofi for people under "differing 
life conditions. Bventuadly the longitudinal aspects will add 
t^poral depth to the study. "But without thft cro^s-sectionai 
^alysis ,and the sett'ing up pf theoretical expectations in advance, 
the mere logging:, of ^ange at intervals of €irae would seem *a» less 
valuable /binder taking, and th^ understanding of what was being 
measured^ tod what was .changing/ would be'i'mpoveri^e^. , .. ^ , 

SCAL£ DEVELpP!®rr . ^ / 

' ■ '\'^ ' ' ^'y' i r- ' 

3. Measurement of Happiness • ' ^ 

The question of validity -arise.s particularly ^arply, in relation 
to the ultimate dependent variable of the ^t&dy. The claim to ^e , 
measuring ^lappiness by'meani of standardised questionnaires is bound 
to provoke critical fire from, other sociad scientists, ffr^ which 
will ni>t be avoided simply by swftchingjtp alternative labels such 
as life-satisfaction or psychology. cal^e^w^i -being. Measurement' ipi ^ 
this area therefore requires as much methodological deptn as can 
be attained, - - . ■ ^ ^ , ^ " * 

An unsatisfact<OT feature or the general population' surveys that 
have attempted to quantify t^iis area is ,^the reliance that has been 
j)laced on single item measures, . Thre^ or four differently worded ^~ 
versions are extant,^ but there^ does hot s^een^to hav^e be^n Siy 
published investigation »examiniftg, for a he^rogeneous popuIatioi9> 
•the scalable properties of the purported und69»lying dimension, . 
Reported test-retest coefficients for single items of the order of 
,5 ihdi-cate that the prolSpect for ^reliable measurement Is /^not 




hopeless, but .this .still leaves about half the obtained score 
variance as possibly dye to measurement error. ThlTs is clearly 
unsatisfactory if o^Ij/ because success on the accounting side 
'of the study will be indicated by the extent to yftiioh variance 
; on (the happiness (dimension can be explained in terms of associations 
with other variables. 

Reliability of measurement cahf^be of course be increased by 
using more items, thiS* being bne of the main Justi.fications for 
scale construction. While it;^ is better to eliminate measurem^t 
error directly, it can be edlowed for statistically (correction 
for attenuation) given a knowledge of the reliability coefficient 
of a scale. Purthei*, in order to make sense of shifts on the 
happiness dimension in longitudinfid comparisons, *it would-^ be 
necessary to know what -the susceptibility of'^the measuring instmoment 
is to short- terra fluctuations of mood. Conceptually^ genuine mood . 
changes can be distinguished from mpasiu^ement error, ^t in order 
to differentiate the two empirically, it would be ne^sseiry to 
de^tfirmine- the internal consistency (alpha or split-half)-,,re liability 
in 'addition to test-rete§t relfability. For th3'*» purpose also the 
scalable properties oi; a battery of "happine/s" items, will need 
' to be examined. ^ • " . 

Even trivial variables can be measured reliably, but "domain 
sampling" using a pool of items is also the first step towards 
* examining validity. The response to single items is- notoriously 
subject .to even slight changes of wording;'. The items used Xor 
measuring happiness in general population surveys have tended to 
become standardised from study to study, no doubt because the 
investigators wished to ensure comparability. There are some signs, 
however, of "operationalism in,- ^e^/ers^", that is a tendency to. 
Accept whatever these *key* items measure as a criterion of 
happiness or satisfaction. In fact, what they do measure is 'likely 
to be accounted for in enlarge degree by a "word specific" factor. 
The general factor, free from the contingencies ^of specific verbal 
f onmilations, is more vedidlj approximated by summing the response 
to 'several items, even though ,\;hese items are only imperfectly 
related to each other. Take for exaQaHl^the correlation in the ,^ 
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to .5 range between the. "standard" l^Hpeasu ring happiness and 
the item used to nieasu^'e satisfaction with life, as found in a 
series of studies, re f)or ted by Robinson* and Shaver (1969).'This is 
the order of correlation normally found between single items which 
ostensibly .tap the same attitude dimension. In this case there " ^ ^ 
does' appear to be. an underlying distinction between what the items " 
measure, as shown by difterential <:orrelation with extexTial variables. 
Possibly the happiness item taps" a^higher-order factor of which 
/ the' satisfa^ctloh dimension is a sub-component, j/hat is not knc^ 

• " * * • 




is how much hangs on thfe particular verbal formulation used for 
these items. The situation. will be much clearer if the properties 

* of batteries tapping happiness and batteries of items , indicatirtg 
satisfaction were examined together, 

4, Domedn Sampling ; the case for preliminary quaditative interviews 

The few items tf^t have f>een used to measure the happiness- 
C: satisfaction dimension have' all the appearance of being framed at 
the desk. In deriving an item pool for the further examination for 
this domedn it would be advantageous to invest some effort in sampling" 
the expressions that people use spontaneou|ly when they talk about it. 
^is recommendation is based on a' genered conviction held by this' 
writer about the way middle-class investigators should proceed in 
seeking to represent the attitudes and perspectives of a heterogeneous 
populatioru Briefly, the position taken is that a questionnaire 
measuring instrument, is necessarily. standar4ised roxind^ its designer 's 
preponceptions, whereas the criteria oY what is relevant lie at least 
in .part with the informant. To put it more simply, if you want to ' 
know how people feel and think, it is necessary 'to take steps to 
listen to what they have to say. In practice this prescription boils 
down to the holding of a series of free-ranging, non-directive 
individual interviews and group discussiona^^the material from which 
^ is content-analysed ta provide a 'source of Hypotheses^ and qu^^tion- * 

• naire items phrased in "nfitural'population/^ngu^e". Neither 

, sanjpling technique aor subsequent statistJeaA analysis, however 
sophisticated can make up for lack of thoroughness in this initial 
exploratory phase of research, yet it is invariably skimped by 
academic researchers. , 

These thoughts of ^course range wider t^an the mere collection 
of items tapping" the happiness domain, whicft would be a small" part 
of the yield _of the^initifitl quetlitative interviews. But "happiness" 
or "lif^ satisfaction" i»s a topic in which ordinary people should 
talk readily, given the chance, providing a rich source of material 
on which the researcher can fifl.out and perhaps reformulate his 
initied preconceptions. The initied stage of-jUnstructured inter- 
' viewing, as here proposed, could provide a foundation for the entire 
study. ' ^ * 

' 5. The Quantitative Pollow-op 

.\ But to return to the task of measuring happiness in global 
tertns. The suggestion is not, it should be made, clear, thajt a 
lengthy battery of items should be employed to njjPasure this" one 
dimension in' the main survey where pressurjs oi^ the questionnaire , 
apace wilX be severe. The properties of lar^e batteries of items. 
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) culled fr'om a content analysijs of the preliminary, unstructured 
interviews, would be examined by analysing responses of a sm^l 
but representative^sample of informants (150 to 200 ). Prpblems' 
* o( response set and social desirability can also be examin^ at *' 
this stage. The necessary defence in depth concerning thet conclu- 
sions about scalable properties of the domain would rest in latrge 
peirt on the findings at this development stage. The number of items 
carried forward. to the main survey need be no more than a. handful, 
perhaps fewer, depending on what was discovered about the internal 
consistency of the domain and the length of scale necessary to 
measure it at an adequate lev*el of 'reliabili^ (McKeraiell, 19,70). 
The point is that the few items cariried forward would be a distiL- 
lation from the larger set, with"known and defensible measurement 
properties. o ' • *^ <v ' 

The existence of a larger pool of items with known m^aslirement 
•properties would also facilitate the* selection of sub-sets, *«qui- * 
valent forms*, which could be used in special studied 'designed to 
^epkrate genuine tr^ait instability from measurement error. Further 
studies, lx)volving recalls on a small sample of ihdivj.duals wouid 
be required hei\e. Although this kind of wdrk primarily related .to , 
reliability it bears on the validity problem and is. in fact' some- ' 
times referred to as establishing "domain saippling validity" ((Tryon, 
1957). Establishing vali.dity, however, is a continuing .process and' ;.| 
involves examining the behaviour of reliable scales when these are ^ 
related to a* network of bther variables, ^. ' ' \ 

6. Self-anchl>ring Scales ' " ' , 

The Standard self-anchoring scale deviled by CantrV- (I965) » 
was e^iployed by him in' a thirty-naJtion study. Which included the 
U.S.A. but unfortunately not the U.K. ThiS device- has several' 
attractive features : .iV is simple in-use, takes, little .question- 

'njiire space an^ lends itself to open-ended probes /Whi'ch reveal f, 
the conteht of personal concerns. Perhaps its strbn^eat advantage 
is that it permits global rating? of past and ^>»sent, sati^axjti'Ons 
to be compared with ^aspirations for the futjire; ^d, all v^thin the 
same measureqient format. Despite or perhaps because of the^e 

^advantages there appears to have been n«^titempt^to *asSess the 
x<eliability ofV this lil^^/ument, and'its^ claims ^.^dlidiaTj^lio not . 
go much beyond those^of face validity. Cant^il *s (I965). demonstration 
of discfrepancies betweeri natior\s in ra^^ings on Jhe** aji^f-»anghoring 

.■Scaile is partial evidence for its validity, but. still leaves large 
^ unanswered questions- about what it is actually measuring./!^ would 
be advantageous if, ratings , on the self^anchoring scale could be 

systematically related to scores on other global measures of-.'^ ' 
satijsfactl^on and hs^ppiness. ^ j' . - 
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^ . The dl-fficulties of doing tl^is are considerable but may not be 
insuper^a^le. A *clue to procedure is aTf^orded by, noting that whereas 
self«repor^ed happiness d^ci^nes with age, ratings on the self- 
anchoring scale*^ of present life-satisfactions increase with eige, 
while aspiratj-on levels drop and the gap between past and present 
satisfaction narrows, at least in the United States population up 
to the age of 64 (Cantril, JL965 : ^75). This suggests that self- 
reported happiness maly be a higher-order Judgement in which.^past 
progress, future possibilities, and present state are subjectively 
♦ ' integrated in a' kind of running average, Bradbum h^s made a similar 
suggestion wi^th respect to the positive and negative components of 
happiness. The superior happiness of the young is largely due to 
their excess of positive affect (Bradbum, 1969 : 91), and it is 
noteworthy that the items used to measure this focus pt\ recent 
^accomplishments and. a sense of continuing progr^s. An empirical 
folltfw^p of these speculations mJLght uncover the subjective ceilculus 
whereby people average aspirations and experience of progress tin 
their global happiness ratings. One empirical technique for doing 
this might be to cluster individuals according to the similarity . 
of their profiles on the self-anchoring scales, . these profiles to 
include ratings for past, present and future as well as the distances 
between these ratings. Separate clusters could then be compared for 
Systematic differences in their global happiness rating. The technique 
of clustering people according to their profile similarity suggests 
* Jtself as a general device for examining^^ERS^nfrastructure, of happi- 
ness and is discussed further in Section. I5, ❖ 

7. Positive and Negative Affect - ■ 

Bradbum (1969) has deveroiped a model in whi,ch a person's 
position on the dimension ^ol* psychological well-being is seen as 
a.resultaAt of the individual's position on two other independent 
dAiensions - 6ne of positive affect «ind the other of negative affect. 
The^yidence he produces for the "discriminant vilidity" of the two ^ 
• coropone^s on this model is compelling. ,Th|<^tems tapping^ach 

corapon^8|q are factorial.ly distipct, ^'c^iftgi^Jiwo uncorrelated clusters; 
both components are independently related in the expected direction 
to ove.rall sfelf -ratings of^liappiness, and many_ specif J. c veiriables 
^ vhich influence overall happiness are, shown to be related to one , 
component but not to the other. The complete absence of correlation 
Bradbum finds between t^fe two components may y^'t prove to be *an 
'art fact or^It^^ra wordTrTg or ev^en item selection, but the wide range 
^ of <lif f erehtial statistical behavlpur with external variables could 

only occur if^hls scaleil^^re tapping empiricajlly ,di^stinct factors. ^ 
Bradbura's findings, in •short, represent an important break-through ^ 

"E^" . , • - boost 




which must now be incorporated 'in any further research. A lon^-term 
monitoring study would obviously be defective, for e^ftaniple, if it 
failed to uncover how changes in overall happiness and specific 
domain satisfactions were related to shifts occurring independently 
along the positive and negative affect dimensions^ The same point 
can be made in respect to other high level components of happiness 
which probably exist, even though their nature can at present be 
only dimly conceptualised. 

Effective though they are, there is room for improvement in 
Bradbum^s affect measune and for understanding, the,. x?^Xe.>^of- posittlve^ 
and negative affect in the infraatxnreeure of happiness, as disc)/ssed 
below . 

8. other High-level Components of Mappings 

It would have been. neat indeed if the^ombination of positive 
and negative affect (either weiglitr^Hr^tytMinweighted as in Bradbum's 
^'ffedt^Balance Scale) explained most of the variance in self -reported 
happiness. In fact the corimation (Gamma) between Bradbum's Affect f 
Balance Scale and single hfeppiness' items is only in the A to ,5. 
range. How. much of the unexplained variance is due to measurement 
error will not be knovm until the happiness dimension is properly 
scaled. There are indications however that the low level of correlation 
is ali least in part due to the omission of other high-level components 
In the overedl happiness experience. f« 

Bradbum-*n\tem on' "wishing to change ones life", for example,- 
shows a different) pat tern of correlation with the affect scales 
than do the happiness items, yet it'is related to ? the happiness 
;ltems^jas strongly as these are related to each other $ The life- change » 
item shows a lower correlation than tke happiness items with the . 
Affect Balance. Scale, and i^Ts more, strongly related to nega^ve 
than positive affect, even tliough the happiness items are about 
, equally related to tjie two comibftnents ( Brad bum 1969:68, 63^, 51 )• 
This suggests that the life-change it^m is tapping a distinct - 
component of happiness, possibly r^elated to the "aspect of aspiration 
and general, sense of progress towards life-gogtls discussed ab^ve. 
This 'Icifid of interpretation of patterns of correlations cafi be made 
Ies9 speculative when the arfedysia^ ts based on larger batteries 
■of items Containing multiple ihdicAtors. qf each sub-domain* 

The inltied research for collecting an adequate item ^ool for 
analysis would be incltideji in that edready outlined for gathering 
a pool of general happiness itemsT In the proposed X^ee-discussion 
*ork we would listen^ for and seek to elicit any* kind of general 
statement by which people spontaneously describe their feeling . 
states*, TJ^content anedysis would bring together expressions of 
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feeling states at a less general level than "happiness" or "total life- 
satisfactiort" while omitting, at this stage, particularised references 
to the specific experience that gave rise to the feelings, 

Br adbum\ focused for theoretical reasons on general items 
phrased in terjns of a parti cular, time fc^s - the past few weeks. <. 
Factor analysis qf a wider battery of statements which included his, 
-would show the place of the positive and negative affect dimensions 
ifti the total structure of the domain. It ig noteworthy that Br^dbum, 
in discussing the unresolved problems in his own research (in the 
book, 1969, and edso in a recent personal communication), raised 
what is in effect the domain-sampling problem. He .notes that 
Wessman and Ricks {I966) distinguish four separate dimensions after 
factor anedysing a considerably larger^ist of items descriptive of 
feeling. The latte^ psychologicad investigators, however, as so often, 
confined their attention bo ui^dergraduatesi. In seeking the dimensions 
of feeling states common in thb general population, representative * 
' s^unpling of people as well as items is of course essential. But 
since the limits of the population of items cannot be defined in 
advance, thoroughgoing" empirical exploration of the "universe of 
content", along the lihes suggested in Sections 4 and 5 is what 
saeiTiS to bd required. The dangers^ of jiremature closure in defining 
the limits of this universe werer argued' earlier. The decision on 
what dimensions to measure should, in other words, represent a , 
culmination rather thaa a precoridition ^f the scale-development stage. 

The amount of w^k involved in the abov^ suggestions cannot be 
minimized but would be well worthwhile if it yielded infoiirmation on 
the total structure of the happiness domain. It sfeeois likely that 
this ^structure is hierarchical with the<^appi*ness items as such, 
tapping a f^ictor at the highest order of generality. Such a factor 
can be expected to emerge as the first principal component in the 
factory anedysis of a larger battery of items* The literature already 
sijiggests that insofar as people Can place themselTOS consistently 

3d reedisticedly on a single o^irerarching dimension^of satisfaction 
life, they do ^ by subject.ively integrating their position on 
dimensions of feeling states at a lower level of generality. These 
dimensions, such as Bradbum*s positive and negative affect, a sense 
of "progress*' towards life-goeds and no doubt other dimensions yet 
to be clarified, would then be expected to emerge as second-order 
factors. These .still-gene red dimensions would in turn be. compounded 
of satisfactions /and asjilrations in specific domains, corresponding 
to lower-order factors at the base of the hierarchy. Given such a t> 
structure people occupying the same position,,on a factor at one 
level could nevertheless have very different profiles on the factors 
at lower level. ' ^ \ . 
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, The psychometric wofk to confirm this admittedly speculative 
picture would probably need to be confined initially to &e top 
layers of the hierarchy Intensive factor analysis of the type , 
dnvdsaged has fallen into disrepute In certain circles because 
of the indiscriminate way in which this analytical -tool has^'been 
applied Jmore often than not to the student population). Here it 
is stressed that the valuation to be placed on the/dimenpions * 
discovered would rest only in part on the internal results of the 
factor analysis and more firmly on the results^ obtained in operating 
with these dimensions 'in a follow-up study. The aim would Jie tcJ ' 
represent each factor cftscovered by a minimum number of ite^ in^^^^^ 
t^e pre-pilot or early pilot work for the main survey. The Items 
>*ould be carried forward to the main siprvey only if the factors 
they tapped proved to have Explanatory power in relation..to the- v 
wider range of variables included in the analysis of the pilot 4ata, 
But the free-discussion work and* the quantitative follow-up are here 
envisaged as subsidiary sca^e-development studies in their own right,' 
involving relativ^ely Smaller samples, and antedating the pilot . 
survey proper, - ^ 4^ 

9. Specific Domain Satisfaction * . - \ 

In the.jpaper by Campbell and*,Converse it is proposed to stuttjc^^^ 
satisfactions and aspirations in a limited number of specific 
domains ^"probably involving such, areas as health, marriage, family. 
Job, housing J5 financial Situation, own education in retrospect or 
educational "Opportunity for children,^ etc, These writers suggest, 
that ^ with further care, such work could proceed along the^Xln^s 
pioneered, by Hadley Cantril (1965') • One can see ,that;the sflf- 
anchoring scale, with the advantages and ease of applf cation noted 
in Section 6\ can be readily transferred from more general'^©. . 
specific domains simply by altering the instructions which spejci^fy 
the referents for the'j;. extreme anchoring points of the scede. At 
present, however, one would be hard put to it tO answer a determined 
critic who, taking a long, hard look at the self-cj^choring scale, ^ • 
concluded that it was more a convenient questionina dodge than a 
proven measuring instrumeht 6n which large resources should be 
Invested, More xiee^a to be kAown About 'the scalers reliability, 
its short-term stability (not quite the same thing) , and, ^ notwith- 
standing the work' done by Cantril, the wider question of its^ 
^validity'- what it really measures, i 

To the'ex'tent that the scale is valid the ratings on It for 
past, present and future ought to be combinable by some kind of 
arithmetic to* give a score summarising a person *'s overall feelings 
eybout a domain. The validity problem and the kind or investigation ^; 



'required here is anal^ogous to that discussed earlier^at tH'e ^6bal " 
. level,. where the criterion for* overall feelings would ^ the ^general'r * 
^ happiness measure ^» Th6 best combinatory formula for ratings bii the ~- 
self-anchoring scale might possibly Yoilow .similar jJrlncipies in 
all its general and specific applications, whic^i" would be a, y^Sluable 
finding. In a specFfic domedn however th*e best combinatory score ^ * 
fo^this jscide would be that which accounted for most vagfi|nceyon 
a dependent variable summarising overall ^<^*ing^ aboilt the domain. 
, ' While such a variable might measurable by a single item 
or two in the main survey, it would first need to be demonstra^ted 
that the chosen Items were not"^ factor or word-specific but adequately 
measured the first principal component of a bakery of items covering ..^^ 
general "If e el ings of satisfaction about the domain. This work would - 
need to be done for each domedn. Th^initiad' free-discussion work ' ^ 
to derive these" Items and the small sufvey to collect data for the\ 
qUai\titatlve*^follow-up analysis might' be incorporated with the field 
- work fop the subsidiary studies discussed Earlier. In the .main 7,,- ^ 
survey, the suggested combinatory score oh the self -anchoring s^alf,. 
for a specific domain (night even replace th^ scsde of cov'erall 
Satisfaction for tjiat domain* but only if ir could be first > 
demonstrated, that the .two ^easures were equivalent. ^'W<?1 



•The level Of accounting in the scale development work Just « 
t discussed, although ^stricted to spec^^fic .domains, would be* focused 
on w)iat Was most general in the feelings of overall satisfaction in I 
a domain. A balance musf be struck In decisions^ on 'how far to go 
into the infrastructure, the determinants of satisfaction, within 
each domain. This will be a recurring* difficulty in planning ,the 
, total strategy of the study. With regard to housing, for example-;" 
Campbell not%s that a single global question (or scale) on satisfaction j 
or dissatisfaction may^ei^^e^^^^disguise important dif ferentiiOLs, ' / 
arid a mo'fe detailed' enquii*y woulU^be desirable. into what it is that 
people value in their housing. Some'Htdeas for such^an enquiry will 
how be sketched. ^ ^ , ' ' ' 

' Briefly what is proposed is an application of the technique \ 
which sophisticated market researchers are noVadays applyJ'^g to 
map those aspects of a product field which are relevant to the 
. satii-f«:;;oion of buyers* motives. Thesjs procedures are not^yet well 
docuiperited, but for a partial account see Howard and Sheth (X9^9i , 
chapter 6) . The techniques resemble the semantic differenti'al^ ^ , 
(Osgood, 1957) but with several important differences. There^4s no.; 
interest .in* the main dimensions (E'.P.A.) of a. generalised s^manlpfc 
space.X^nstead the factor structure obtained is that which best / 
reveals' the choice cri^teria in the product field\ -Thi^s^is .done by 
first applying unstructured eliciting techniques to find the ' ♦ / 
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adjectival qualifiers (which can be whole phrases) for the bipolar 
scales. The eliciting techniques used range fr^m straightforward 
informal interviews to sophisticated use of "Reportory Grids" (Pro^t 
arxd^Brain, 196fT. The factors fbund in the pilot work can be 
represented Sy a mi^ch reduced set of rating scales in the main 
survey. Comprehensive coverage^^is therefore achieved with maximum 
economy. Aa C^p'bell notes it may well be found that "space and 
physical conditions are not the primary factors and that such psycho- 
^^Sicalg^consi derations as familiarity with^^e neighbourhood, ■ 
projgtmity of frijpnds .,. mak^a greater contribution to the satis- 
faction'or dissatisfaction a person feels in the place in which 
he lives"; The importance attached to any factor can be assessed 
^y relating distances betweep. the ratings on it of "present house" 
and "ideal house" irA»elation th overall satisfaction ratings. 
^ Much coul^ learned from tfte analysis of the profile of ^ ratings 
for past/- pre seiJI and ideal house (distance measures to be inoluded 
in the^proXilesTfor people, in different population segments, at 
^various levels of overall satisfaction with their holasing. ' 

The general, technique* is .one of great flexibility, and power 
^andj^an be' ada pted to almost any domain. The writ^iv for example, 
Has appjie^* It to the analysis of self-images and the identification 
process (McKennell ah'd^ynner, 1969)^ In the application to a«y one 
domain there arp inany technical aspects concerning reference points 
and scale descriptions tb be ^carefully thought through and^ worked 
out empiricallyr. the housing study, for example, the phrasing 
used to cover the croncept of "ideal house in the future" wQuld need 
experimental ^work" to find the version most diagnostic in the total 
acqbunting for overall , satisfaction with current hSising conditions. 
As' part of the . monl taring program, the need for comparability ovpr 
•extended periods of time 1*3 a further constraint whl(5h would need 
to be carefully borne in mind. ' ' ^ . ^ 

A general point can be made which api^lies to 4his and to..all 
the subsidiary studies proposed in these comments. .-The process of 
"cleaning Up" a' particular area may be arduous and demanding of 
research time.' But the work can be dorie on a relA^iv^ly small (though 
representative) sample/ The •coist in relation to thht for the field ^ 
work^for a national Sample survey, and certainly i% relation to a , 
series of such surveys?,^ need not be- great. Ail the -work would' be ' 
done with ii concern .for eventual data reduction, so that its 
culmination would be reflected in the, main survey -schedule by^ 
finely-tuned battery of items of manageable length but of .maximum 
diagnostic power. ^ " « 

_ The ordering .of priorities in the choice of ^hoSe specific 
domain infrastruc.tures for exhaustive, preparatory study could* 
follow the lines suggested "bjr Converse and Campbell,. The domains 
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of housing and edjioational opportunities are obvioas candidates 

* ' ' ' s 

because of their susceptibility to influence in ^ direct and 

obvious way by public policy measures. These domains also have 

the advantage of being fairly clearly cirpumscribed. The determinants 

of satisfaction in* such areas as work and marriage on the other hand, 

are not only less clearly linked to public policy development, but 

would require very extensive- analysis, probably beyond the scope of 

. any subsidiary study. Some coverage may be possible by borrowing 

from the extensive research traditions that edready exist in these 

fields, focusing peiiiaps on those indicators of mediating variables 

which do have more implication for policy and the monitoring aims 

of the larger study. Something like the "job-advancement index", 

whi cl\ Bradbum has shown to account for most of the variance between 

job statu^ and positive affect, seems a likely candidate for inclusion, 

for example, because of its relevance to aspiration levels. But 

comprehensive coverage of the infra-structure of the meurriage and 

work dojnains, however aJbbreviAted, would seem to require too much 

questionncdre space in the main survey; This does not mean. however 

that the scaling of* overall satisfaction in these domains can be 

skimped. On the contrary the development of the best possible 

measures at tl:iis general level, along th^lines discussed earlier, 

seems essential, particularly at the accoun^ng stage of the study, 

. Very strong associations have been demonstrated, by Bradbum and 

^others, * between global happiness ratings 'adjustment in these 

major roles:, ^-'^^^ * 

10. Social-Psycho logical Syndromes <. 

• » J'V 

Campbell and Qonverse discuss Several ao9ial^;p6yohological 

syndromes which "would seen^ to deserve high priority as entities 
'to, be monitored on a systef|a1^ic basis" in the general population. 
These"' iri elude, firstly, variables wsovered by such labels as "self- 
esteem", "ego-strength or competence", and "trust in others or 
misanthropy". Other clusters of broad attitudes about self and 
society^ are mentioned, including .such variables as anomie, alienation, 

. equalitarianism-elitism, and attitudes towards authority. 

On the methodological front, all these variables have certeiin 
characteristics in common. The labels stand fqr sovereign concepts 
of great theoreticfJ. and potential empirical importance. In each 
concept area there have grown up a number, often a large number, 
of measures of uncertain equivalence, developed independently ovef 
the years by ' investigators who for the most part have studied only 

• college students. As a result hardly any of the measures have 
demonstrated sufficient validity to cairy the th'eoreticea load they 
are asked to carry, and still 'fewer are irr a form which is usable ' 
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on other tljan highly educated)and intelligent minorities. In most ' 
of these al'eas, therefore, the wortc of developing valid. measures 
that can' be standardised on the larger population has yet to be 
done. It is perhaps for' this reison that Campbell and Converse write 

it cannot be cl«ar at this time whether^^ey (the psychological 
syndrome measures) mi^t be fitted in to an initial study of grati- 
. -fication"; or would need to be postponed for investigation until a 
later round of measurements". 

V Apart from the significance* of these measure s*as indicators 
in their own ri^t of the "quality of life", it coiJ^d be'worth 
including them for the more systematic role which wLpefully they 
might play in fitting the results of the larger study into a 
conceptual scheme capable of being, empirically tested, lhat is to 
say, variables tapping the deeper psychological syndromes couLd . 
explain residual ^riance in the global happiness measure after 
that due to specific domain satisfactions had been accounted for. 
This abbreviated statement necessarily oversimplifies the issue 
which is discussed "further in the Sections 15 and 1^ below, under 
' "Accounting". * j 

It^mi^t be worthwhile briefly' revie'Hng here the> kind of 
project that would be required, irv this writer's view, to develop • 
valid population* measures for tjje kind of area under discussion. 
The study to be described con^ms Achievement Motivation. 'Hiis is 
not a variable imentioned 'by Campbell and Converse, thou^ it does 
seem relevant ih a study of aspirations and experienced frustrations. 
In any case it is quoted here as an examp-le of a major field in wflLch 
studies in an academic research tradition cry replication and 
extension with adequate field methodology. The study, which Is to 
be the^basis of a Ph.D. thesis, was carried out* by Lunn (1970) who, 
as director of a major ^market research firm in London, was able to 
use^its r^ources to secure repre^ntative population samples. The 
steps in the study were^as follows 

^ .1. Literature on Achievement Motivation reviewed - hypotheses 
about multi dimensionality formalised; '* . T 

2. Interviews with a representative sample of *600 U.K. "adults, 
using existing inventories purporting to measure Achievement 
Motivation; - - ' 

5« Factor analysis of. responses - two separate dimensions. • ^ 
' ^ discovered; . * ^ 

Qualitative interviews (without a questionnaire) with 
_ sub-samples of the 6OO, selected according to their scores, 
on these two dimensions - confirmation of "two dimensions 
but generation 0? hypotheses about additional ones: 



5» Constractlon of a new Invenbory based on these hypotheses, , 
using stateafents phrased in "jjeneral population language"; * 

6. Inter^cKs with a further quota sample of 600 adults; 

7. Factor analysis of responses - foxir separate dimensions.-. 
^ ;dls covered. Achievement Motivation can take the form^of 
^Pear of Failure, Social Ambition, a Relish for Challenge,^ 

and Puritanical Perfectionism, l^ese dimensions though 

^ ' ^correlated are relatively independent. For ins,tance, many 

' people Kith a relish for challenge are not socially ambitious 

perfectionist or fearful of failure; 

8^ Validation analyses*4.n which were studied the correlates 

• of the factors with demographic, behavioural and other 

• meeisures, the characteristics of sample *se©nents having 

differ^t profiles across 'the four factors, ' » 

* 

A feature of these resxilts is' that, using 'the same set of items, 
informants can be scored on the general factor of achievement moti- 
vation and also according to the profile of their scores. on the 
sub- components of the^ general, factor. People with the same generea ' 
store drben have (^liferent profiles. Other measiirement fields 
desisnated by a single concept at a hi^ level p^abstraction may 
ttim out to have a similar (oblique factor) structure. 

It is cl'ear, however, from Lunn's work that the development of 
adequate general ^pulatlon measure? in such fields isjjo light 
tmder talcing, TSie *'subsidXaijf'*' stu<Stes required would be much larger 
in scoi>e ^ than those, suggested so f^'in these comments, In^the 
absence of ttioi*oughg§ing *work, however, it mi^t' be questioned ? 
iftether the investmeit of much space in a main-siirvey schedule 
to measure psychological syndromes is worth*while. Perhaps the 
best of rtfeasur^s already available. fei^t be tried out experimentally 
in pilot studies,, even thou^^ the criteria*for selecting the "be^t" 
remains undeterm^ed. It woUl^ be poss^le to demonstrate the yeilue 
ciC a syndrome measure bjr^ showing* that it accounted for variance in 
aspiration* and satisfaction at the general level, and even in , 
specific domains (see Section l^)t OJic field for experiment, at 
leUst at the pilot stage, is perhaps^^ij|der than that indicated by 
Campbell and Converse. In Section 13 is discussed the possibility 
of detecting the op citation of syndrom 4**f actors at, more superficial 
but immediately operational level, teerever'^'there exist well founded 
general population measures for important theoretical (!^cepts which* 
bear at ^east ostensibly on aspiration and satisfaction, these mi^t 
be trted out. We have mentioned achievement, jnoti vation. As a further 
example, Himmelwhite (1970) reported a factor analytic study of 
authoritarianism on a broad-based^ (Loijdon) sample. Among the-four**- 
factors isolated was one labelled "pro-containment and status quo". 



Loading Wghly on this was the item "the greatest source of hapiJi- 
ness in lif-e is to be sitisfiec^ with whatever you haveT, 



ACCOUNTING STUDIES/, ^ ' x 

• . ' /' 

11. General * 

Campbell and Converse write "...our primary energies would 
'be dedicated to study of more concrete * component" satisfactions* , 
including estimations of their relative contribution to general 
satisfaction within various segments of the popul'atlon under di^ering 
life conditions.,, it would seem beyond questioa that any generalised 
sense of satisfaction w.ould involve some weighted summation across 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions in more concrete domains of life". 

As indicated earlier, estimation work of this Icind is felt tc 
be an essential part of demonstrating the "construct vall^^ty" of 
the satisfaction measures. To the extent it is successful it, would 
transform a simple, monitoring study of fragmentary descriptive 
data of uncertain quedity - a repetitive Gadlup-poll type of. study - 
into an empirically based model capabie of enriching our theoretical 
landers tanding of the psychological states that accompany social 
change. To be able to account in a meaningful way for as much as 
possible of, the variance on the final dependent^i variable of overall 
life satisfaction is also the best answ'er that '^oxi 'l^e given to t^e 
Inevitable critics who will be sceptical of the W tire enterprise 
of measuring 'happiness * by questionnaires*; 

A complete accounting^is •what the study aspires to rather than' 
what can ordJnari'i'y be achieved. Adequate measurement of the 
dependent variable.^ bei accounted for is an obvious starting point, 
and the elaborate scaling^steps' discussed earlier would be Justified 
for this reason if no other. Knowledge of scale reliability enables 
unexplained variance to be attributed to variables omitted from 
the study, rather than to measurement error. In a contliiuing program 
it then becomes possible to search for these further variables, V 
therreby enriching the explanatory model and approximating the . 
complete accounting i<ie£a more closely. 

12. Elaboration Studies • . ^ ' v 

^nder the general umbrella title of "Accounting" may be.yinc^uded 
"elaboration". This kind of work is well exemplified In the Bradbhm . 
stu(ty in his analyses of the effects on psychological well-being of ' 
demographic factors (sex, socio-econpmio status, eige, etc»,) and 
the determinants of satisfaction in. the heed th, marriage and work 
domed ns. The association between tw<j variables is elaborated' by 
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introducing a third, fourth or even fifth. The multivariate table 
that Jesuits 'allows the association between -any two variables to 
be studied within subgroups of the remaining variables whl^ch ^are 
thus cohtrolled for by partialling out. The conditions under which 
a two-variable rellitionship holds good can often be specified by 
this means and where the variables studied can be placed in a time^ 
perspective it,,-becomes possible to make causal inferences concerning 
antecedent and resulting factors,, This kind'- of work is in the 
tradition of the '^logic .of survey analysis" as set out-by such 
writers as Hyman (1955) and more recently Bosenberg (I968). As 
applied by Bradbum it is mainly used to handle the (krtwainants 
of satisfaction in a particular domeiin, . 'Hie specific domeiin satis- 
factions, however, ^^treated as the dependent variable in the Bradbum 
analyses, can be redefined as independei^t variables for the purpose 
of studying their contribution to overall happiness, or liff^ satis- 
faction, as. the f infill dependefit variable. Such one would expect 
to be the primjtry focus in the accounting stage of the monitoring 



studies. 

15. Towards a^Conceptuetl Framework , 

The three-oAfour variable, "reason-why" analysis o^* 
Hyman (1955) type,\ may have .its place for the clarifying of restricted 
issues, but in genferal the contribution of a much larger number of 
variables must be examined to account for a dependent variable 
me^ured at a higher-order level. Hence more powerful, computer- 
based schemes for multivari^»te analysis. become essential. Some ^ 
possibilitiesv^e discussed briefly below, J 

Though thes^^oraputer a^chniques have their own intrins^^c 
statistical limitations, they nevertheless provide a powerful 

r inductive base from which to develb^p a theoretical model of the 
phenomena. They do not however replace the need for providing a'' 

^theoretical perspective* The* initial' decisions on what type of ^ 
data to collect and what#variables to measure will already have 
been 1;aken in the light of, some conceptual framework, however 
loose,. Convergence on & more adequate theoretical scheme will be 
by a proce^ of deductive - inductive reasoning continued over 

jthe- long-term prcgrlam. But tttis process will be greatly facilitated 
by modeling the expected network of relationships more precisely 
at tht outset, and preferably in a form .that permits alternative 
hypotJhes^s to be tested statistically. For a start, the following 

^ broad perspectives suggest themselves. 



The quotations from Conv^se and Campbell* at the beginning of 
Section 11 suggest a model which can be diagrammed thus : 

figure 1 



where H stands for happiness of "generalised sense 
of satisfaction" and| D^,- D^/ ... are "the satis- 

. factions and dissatisfactions in more concrete domains, 
pf life". • . 

There is some .-experimental evidence that the overall* feeling 
state concerning a domain can ^)e predicted by the weighted summation 
of the evaluations attached tqt^^oraponents, but the evidence i»elates 
.primarily" to more highly specM<^ and restricted att^jtjidis .dom^ains 
(Rosen^erg^ I956; Anderson an^jjishbeinj. I965). Prom"^ the ^onsider^' 
ation^an .SSfifi-ons T'and 8 it will dearly^ necessary tH articulate 

J. 



the s<^m^<Sb- Figure 1 by inserting high-level components^ of H thus 

Figure 2 




Where A+ and A- st^nd for positive and negative affect 
Respectively, and P stands for further -componeni^ of H, 

yet to be conceptualised and raeasuredl - sense of pro- • ' 
gre^s towards life goals ?), at a^similar intermediate, 
but still-general "level. '-^'^^^ ■ . 

.llot all the arrowi5 connecting specific domains .i^ith "the variables ^ 
at the intermediate level are drawn. The omission of arrows reflects 
hypotheses that the contribution to general satisfaction would be 
mediated differently for different domains. Several such hypotheses 
can be developed from Bradbum's study. For example, the domains 
of health and marriage are 'connected with' overall satisfaction 
primarily through their relation with negative affect, .while the ' , 
contribution of Job status to overall satisfaction israainiy through 
positive affect>. . ' . - ^ * , - 



A contrasting perspective leading to rival hypotheses raay^ be 



dlagrafflined thus 



Figure 3 



IX, Do D, . * 

•^1 



where S is an xmderlying syndrome, which dominates feelings - 
of satisraction or* dissatisfaction in spe.cific domsiins and 
'is the main element in experience of overall lif6 satis- 
'faction. The interm^iate level in figure 2 has been omit- 
. ted from figure ^ simply to shsirpen the essence of the con- 
trast. 

Figure 5 sjiould not be dismissed as a picture of the minority 
fringe of neurotically disturbed indivi^duals whose outlook, on all 
aspects of life^is jaundiced by .their internal persoaality difficulties*. 
We ylll briefly ci te evidence which ^shows that this picture reflects 
. the>respon^s of a sizable segment of the normal population. The \ 
evidence oomes from studies of giirpor.t noise annoyance (McKennell> 
1969) which have provided a unique opportunity for examining the 
variation in dissatisfaction among ei normal urban .population subject 
to grave impairment or their environment of. a precisely measurable 
kind. , (The population studied was the 1 1/4 million living within 
a 10-mile radius of London Airport, .but similar results have been 
reported in the U.S.A., e.g. Borsky, 196l)> The percentage who 
spontaneousLy men.tioned aircraft noise, as the greatest source of ? 
, dissatisfaction wljih their local living conditions ranged from • 
6% in th"S^owest noise exposure strata to 44s6 in the highest, but 
the variation in annoyance reaction between neighbours r or people ^ 
^within the|.saine objectively measured noise exposure stratum - was 
enormous. Technically, the vau^iance in annoyance reaction due to 
the psycho-socied factors was several* times that wh'ich could be 
ascribed to the level of noise exposure. 

The point of interest in^the present discussion 1% the nature 
of the correlates of this between-rindividual variance. One factpr 
was the number of items a person mentioned in reply to the open ^ 
^question "what do you dislike about living round here The more 
things other than aircretft noi.se a person mentions the more likely 
he was to score highly on the scede used to measure aircraft noise 
annoyance 4 Since both this scale and the number of things mentioned 
have only , a negligible correlation with educational level, the * <> 
♦results here are not attributable to differences in articulateness. • 
Rather they, seem to denote an underlying "perturbabili ty" dimension, 
a generfiO. tendency to be dissatisfied which diffuses over mariy 
•aspects of living conditions of v^ich environmental noise was only 
one. A simp]t© count of the "number of thitigs dis3»iked" ip'obviou'sly ^ 
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a very crude index of this tendency, which is no doubt quite complex 
psychologically, ^feut we would expect this measure, and better 
measures if these could be developed, to behave statistically Tike 
the variable denoted by S in Figure 3. ' , ' 

The syndrome may in fact be taken to denote a class of distinct 
factors all of which have in common the logic of the role thejr^ occupy , 
in the infrastructure of t^otal life satisfaction. To illustrate this «* 
logic further consider Campbell *s discussion ^f satisfaction with 
housing. He notes evidence of the wide dispa^^y in satisfaction 
with housing for people living under the same objective condi€ions\ 
Among the white urban poor Campbell hypothesises that differerrces 
in^housing satisfaction level have to do with aspiration levels. V 
But if we ask what influences aspiration levels we are likely, to 
encounter factors which operate generally to influence the, experience 
of frustration over a wide range*,of specific domains. Similarly, 
among Kegroes, the problem of raciatl discrimination, which Campbell 
suggests influences thd dissatisfaction they express witiWiieir 
housing, is clearly likely to engender dissatisfaction, in other 
domains. The "perturbabili ty" dimension, referred to earlier, may. 
be a further factor influencing dissatisfaction in housing, ^ in 
other dom'ainSi \^ , ' 

A further example of the role of S-type factofs is provided 
by the proposed study of what Campbell refers to as the "safetly 
needs", "Such an enquiry might begin wi€h an identifidation ofl 
those elements in life-space which appear threatening td one/s 
sense of safety". Some results from the aircraft annoyance study 
are again relevant here. Another major correlate of individual 
differences in^annoyance Was a scale measure ^fear of €drcraft * 
crashing^ Those more annoyed by the aircraft than their neighbours 
also felt the dangei? of a local crajsh to be greater. The fea^fulness 
of these people', however, was by no means restricted to this specific 
domain. In response to the open question : "Are there any dai^r^rous 
conditions affecting this area road traffic was mentioned much ^ 
more frequently than aircraft, and these mentions correlated Just"^ 
as hi^ly with the aircraft noise annoyance scale. These results* 
suggest a general syndrome of Tearfulness which has ramifications 
for feeling states iji inany domairis. I^e monitoring of changes on 
this underlying dimension may be necessary to make sense, of shifts 
in the public sense, of in^curity wljich is ostensibly restricted to 
pax^ticulau? fear producing situations, such as violence in the streets. 
Finally, in a similar vein, we. may note Bradbum^s finding about 
the strong relationship between negati'/e affect and the traditional 
indicators of psychological anxiety. "Free ^loatinfe anxiety" would 
operate like the S factor in Figure 3# using an index such aai^ 
Bradbum*^^; its net ^contribution to feeling states in specific 
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domains could be examined in an, accouating stud^. During a period 
of "rising national malaise it'iiiliy be character! s'tic* of more than 
a negligible minority. * ^ . 

The above discussion of the J perturbability*''' dimension, arm 
generalised anxiety, suggests the possibility that at least some 
syndrome factors might be accounted foii^t a less theoretically 
exeuited but more immediately operational level than that discussed , 
In jSection 10. ^ ^- ' * 

V, <r - - 

14, Regressibni Covetriance and Path Analysis ^ . . 

Irr gener^, the S-type factors, 'while external to a specific 
domain, operate to influence the leyel of expressed satijjfaction or 
dissatisfaction within it. Such influence could be detected in the 
accounting stuc^ by seeing how ft'ar the S variable explained residual 
variance in specific domain satisfaction after that due to directly 
relevant determining factors (e.g. physical conditions in housing) , 
had been accounted for. Also, as a*.generid variable contributing to 
satisfaction in different domains, the S factor would , produce 
correlations between 'specific domiln satisfactions. Its irrf^ence. 
woulA be reflected here ^n the extent to which thesf correlations 
and the correlations of specific satis,f actions with overall satis- 
faction were diminished when the S. fl'Qtor was "t^arti ailed out* * 

So far we have written as if th^- models in^Flgures 1 and 2 were 
opposed in an either-or fashion to t^at'in Figure 3* In fact, both 
sets. of conditions probably hold^in lom% degree. Figure 3 can be 
mapped into figure 2 to produce a more complex scheme. The problem 
then becomes that of assi^ing values to^ t|ie various arrows to 
indicate their relative strength. This is the kind of pr^bblem that, 
has beeii^tackledt by causal path analysis (Duncan^ 1966). Demographic 
variables, for example, could be introduced on the left of Figure 2 
to indicate a further, antecedent stage in the hypothesised causal 
system. Fully-blown, causal path models are most applicable in 
situations well defined by relatively few variables having a clear- 
cut temporal order. This is hardly a characteristic of . t^he happiness 
domain. But mapping dne^s notions on to' a path diagram can help ^ ' ^ 
to .formalise them, so that the .discussion becomes more internally 
consi'stent at least. Assvimptions are made exp^d^cit' imd the logical 
consequences of assumi/tions can be examined by uSing the path schemfe 
to generate a system of regression equations. The/general 
pf regression and^covariance ana3.ysis can still l(e applied, howev 
'ev^n wh^re a fully articulated path model is too ami 
taking. ^ ' ^ 

it was tempting at this stage to include a .further' Section on 
panel studies. A model articulated from data collected ^at one point 
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in time obvious limitations for a study of social process and' 
social change. The monitqu*ing program will allow trends to be 
plotted and the subgfoups which change most to be pinpointed. While 
this will lefad to more sophisticated speculation, trend studies 
are'iprimarily useful in. describing changes over shorter or*longer 
periods! of time. They are limited',as a tool for the explanation, of 
change, in that they still make large reliance on informants reports 
in. -'assigning a time order to changes in different variables. To do ' 

.^this with precision, panel studies^of the same indivi4uals* - rather 
than equivalent samples of different individuals - are required. 
(The test-retest studies mentioned earlier -were 'proposed only as 
a m^ans of studying the stability characteristics of measures at * 
the scale development stage, using small .samples) . During a period 
of rapid social change, or after some climactic national event, 
recaa>ls on the large-scale sample interviewed at an Varlier date 
'COUI4 ^)rovlde unique information of immense, anal'ytipal^ value; So 
cpuld re-intei*vieW6 over more extended time periods, if the practical 
problems of non-response and re-location o^ individuals could be 
overcome. These kinds of .possi bill ties are exciting for a social 

'scientist, ,but^^we have not developed them further here as they 
,were felt to be somewhat outside the terras' of reference for this 
paper.' « " . * ^ 

There is some disagreement among social scientists concerning" 
, the^applicability of classical multiplel^egression models^ fpr ^ 
measures which do not have full interval sc^e properties. '*n^e ^ 
present writer sides wy;h those' who considerthat, providing the 
departures from'other assumptions in the statistical model ^e.g. ^ 
linear relationships) are not too gross, the models ar^ sufficiently 
robust to cope with v^eak measures. There stre also special procedures 
for handling multiple^regression using categorical predictors' 
'^(Andrews, et ai., 1967). . * , ** ' 

15.^ Segmentation^arid Profile-clustering Techniques 

More impo^i^^vt in practice is the assumption in regression 
models that the same\pattem of relationships applies across an 
entire sSmple. In the happiness domain it is already evident from 
the literature that, the determinants of satisfaction can vary in 
diffelrent -Segments of the population : ifornen's happiness 'depentfs 
more onvtheir family situation, men's more on their job; the 
determinants of work^ satisfaction vary with job-status level; 
according to Bradbum /L969) the relation betweAi physical illness 
and negative afl'ect d^s twt hold up at,, all among thole at a high 
-level of anxiety (who have a high degree of negative feeling regard- 
l^ess of their physical health situation). The regre^sitjn models can 
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handle interactiona and discontjLnul,ties of thi« kind in data where t 
these.o^are few and specifiable*^,^ In the happiness domain it seems 
like.Xy that there exist a large number of as yet unspecified but 
possibly^ important interactions. To discover what the major lines 
of heterogeneity are it will be necessary to turn to alternative 
roodp^s, to taxonomic and cluster analysis techniques, in which the 
prlraau?y object is. to segment a sample so as to maximise between 
group contrasts. 

One approacl) to segmentation, is by way of "sequential dicho- 
^ tomisation** of tl^e sarpple using a computer program such as AID 

f^ifl^omatic interaction detector, Sonquist, 196k). This maximises 
^ betWeen-segment differences on. a criterion. Interaction effects 
^ are handled by searching for^ the best predictor of the criterion ^ 
Inc^ependently in each subgroup. The subgroup is then spli^ on this 
predictor, an^ so on iteratively, so that segments are produced 
by .a process of hierarchical .subdivision. The profile o^* a final 
se©nent is thus- defined in terms of those values of the predictor 
variables which, have produced it in Successive splits. ' ^ 
While the AID program is, a. valuable additJ.on to the armoury 
of available ahalytjt6 techniques i \l will not be sufficient for 
^ .^. present purposes. Work *at Southampton, and in market research, 
^ as yet unpublished, shows that it has various limitations some of 
which are particularly important for analyses in the happiness 
domadn^. Perhaps most relevant is the fact that it is criterion- 
linked. We are interested but by no, means solely interested in the 
"need-satisfaction profiles" of people at different levels on the 
final criterion-of overall life satisfaction. People can be equally 
h^ippy -or unhapj>y for very different reasons. The important det^er- 
minants of haiJpiness are quite different for men than for women, 
for example, even though the sekes do not differ on measure of 
overall happiness. The AID type of * procedure is limited in its. ^ 
capacity to advance our knowledge by locating such subgroups in 
cases where they cannot be^gecif ied^'in advanc&e. 

What is needed here is an aneilytical techniljue which will ' 
clusterjjeople according to similarities in their need- satisfaction 
profiles. T^s is' a powerful heuristic^ ai)ppo?ich in -the present 
\^ context because if people with similar profiles diffe^4 in overall 
satisfaction^ we would be in a position to search systematically 
for the omitt^ discriminants. In addition,, we may refer back to 
! the cliscussion in Sections 6 and 9 \on the op^bimxim combinatory score 
for p£U3t, present and futur<e ratings on the self-anchoring^scale; 
A^.cJ?lterion for o'ptimisationvhere would be the score which most 
consistently reduced differences in overH'l satisfaction measures' 
foi^ people with the same sub-domain .profiles. ^ • » 
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In ffenerdl, to the extent that the profiling work was 'success- „^ 
^ful it would establish a typology ^br the varying kinds of .happiness I 
infrastructure that occiir^^itblh different parts of the populatiorft ' 
The delineation^ of such segments would be an important step in ^ro- 
voiding a conceptual framework for the monitoring study, Th^ meaning 
to be attached to the "quality of life", so nebulous a concept when 
applied to a heterogeneous population, may be seen to vary in specific 
ways, segmentation b^sed on pre- set demographic characteiji sties r age^ 
sex, socio-economic status, region, etc, - may no doubt account for 
a grA^ deal of variation in styles of life satisfaction. But- it 
remains to be seen whether the contrast ifn styles is equally great 
within - or in ways that transcend - these conventional categories,, . 

There are a variety of computer routines available for clustering 
individual^ according to their profile similarities. The literature 
on the t'^pic hds in fact burgeoned in the la^t decade, as w^orkers 
in several fields have realised the potential of the computer for 
this purpose. All the techniques involve colnpu ting , some kind of- « 
distance (or similarity) function between individuals treated as* 
points in multivariate space, A cluster analysis program operated ^ 
by Scientific Contrp\ Systems Limited, has been wi<clely sihd success- ^ 
fully used by market research firms in the U,K, The program, which 
is currently being made operational at Southampton University, uses 
a Euclide^ui distance function and capitalises pn the fact that the 
toted ^um of squared distances between pairs of points can be 
expressed as the sum of the squares of the distance of each point ^' 
from the centroid /f t?.e set. Hence if n is the number of points o^ 
individuals, only a distances nfeed be computed'^on ahy one iteration 
rather than the entire n(n-l)/2 inter-pair distances.:' a fact of 
some importance in sample survey work where .n^ i's ordinarily of the. 
order of 2000 or more. The initial clustering is taken arbund a 
largish number, usually 20, of -'guessed'* nodes or arbitrary centroids. 
New centroids are then calculated and individuals reallocated to 
minimise ^e total sum of squared distances; new cent^roids, are again 
* computed, individuals reai;.ocated lagain, and so 'on iteratively until 
the solutiflon stabilises^ The 20 cluster solution is then condense^ 
to 19, by combining the two clusters ha«.ng the smallest distances , 
between their centroids ^ ?Jid this process of progressive hierarchical 
condensation is continued through 18, 17, l6 - down to 2 clusters. 

The algorithm, while- well adapted to survey analysis, is not 
free -from ^jk^ limiting assumptions and arbitrarinei^^ which, "of one 
kind or another, currently* beset all routines in the infant science 
of nuiri'/rical taxonomy (Frank & Gre*n, I968, Bolsinen^ 19fo), There ^ 
Is no unified body of theory common to all tecmiiques as exists for 
the older established multivartOate procedures (multiple correlation. 
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factor atiadysls^ prlnclpad. component analysis, discriminant functlon> 
canonical correlation, etc.). Even-'the criterion for the optimum 
number of clusters remains arbitrary. 

These theoretlCfal deficiencies have not prevented the useful 
application of taxonomlc prodedures for^the solution of practical 
problems. Prafigmatlc criteria can narrow the range within which 
arbitrfiO^ decisions arfe taken. In survey work, for example, we are 
not Intere&ted in fractionating a sample too finely, and this sets 
a practiced cbnstralnt. on the number of clusters or segments,* and 
hence .on the averaig^ size of a cluster in ^terms of the percentage 
of the toted population included. We would be interested in retedning 
the separation of two clusters if they were also distinct on important 
variables not utilised in, the clustering. In general, a characteristic 
of a stable cluster solution is that members of the same cluster 
will be alike, and members of different clustei^s distinct, in las ^ 
-yet untested ways. These considerations raise profoii&id' and unresolved 
problems^ About the sajupllng of variable? f or* ^ cluster ai)alysls. But 
r the most stable solution in a hlerarchlced set of cluster solutions 
\ can be examined directly by spllt-fiialf trials. On the samplinj^of 

attryautes, the best pra<5tlcal strategic seems to lie In'Jiot iJJiudlng 
M as many-jvarleibles as pps'slbJI^e, but fo clustef^n a single domjaln, 
. * on ne*^d-satl6^actlon profiles, for example, and then to > search f<ir 
Itnp^rtant external attributes which also*dlscrlml,nata bfetwe^n the 
clusters* Technically this is very -simply done by crds^^^^^l^^^i^S av= 
the variables held out of %he cluster anedjcgis against the segments 
produced ^In the clustering* In the present study we would be parti- 
culiirly Interested in ,the parlance l^etween segments on measures of ' 
overall life satisfaction* But discrepancies on other dimensions^ may . 

J be no IfesS inteyesting eveh,»and perhaps especially, for segments 

I' * - ' ' ' 

' ^ (differing of course in need-satlsfabtl on. profiles) having a similar 
level of ovel*all satls:Pactlon. . ^ - - 

■t ■ ■ ' • ^ r ' ' 

> ' 16. On Methodologioal Styles • • 

^ &3pexlblllty would need to**be the kejrnote in the type of multi- 
♦ varlate anedyses th^t has been propose^ at the accounting stage. 
The location of.mkjor interactions by the methods , in S,ectlon 15 might 
f. help to cl£a?ify the areas ip wl>lch ^ classical regression and coyai^lance 
* -anedysij could most fruitfully be &pp^ed. Elaboration studies, ^ ^ 
* .Section 12, might fodus^more thorougHTy on particular two-Variable 
^ relatJlonshipfe pf special theoretlced importance. 

* Flexiblll4;y shAld also be presei^ved in the choice of appro- 
' prlate statistics^ As open-minded position on- what is the best " 
combination of technit^ues isf. likely to give optimum results in the 
lonfe iwn* Some social scl,entlsts feel so strongly about th6 necessity 

♦ • * \ o • , * © 
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for close corresj?6traence ^etwefin the grope f ties of data and the 
assumptions underlying statistical models that they restrict their 
analyses entirely to non-parametric statistics such as Ridits and v 
Gammas, or else, wishing to be more sophisticated, by-pass classical 
multivariate procedures 'entirely in favour of new theoretical deve- 
lopments as Smallest Space Analysis (Cuttman, I967) which have still 
to stand. the test of long-term acceptance and use. Certednly the 
newer developments should be tried put it appropi^late computational 
^l^acilities exist, ^i/^by taking a stronger view of th€ data it 
becomes possible to harness the power and elegance of "the more ' 
established techniques which, used with caution* (McKennell, 1565) 
sSan b6 extremely useful >Wi bniy for heuristic purpose;s. 

Perhaps the essence bf t^e open-minded position is that final 
conclusions should not rest on the techniques used, which are simply 
means to an end. The pMnciple adopted by the U.K. Government Social 
Survey is one that might be applied here. Increasingly elaborate 
statistical th€ psychometric methods are being applied to the 
analysis 9^1* so<4^ survey data. But. in presenting the results the 
rule foll*owe*d is that whatever* the tools used in their discovery, 
results that are worthjM^-ing -should be expressable'in the form 
of straightfo;rward cross- tabulation p^cedures or charts based 
upon such tabulations. 
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ECONOMIC WELL-BEING AS AN OBJECT OF SOCIAL MEASUREMENT 



by 

Burkhard Strumpel. * 



The history of economic thou^t has seen various^ attempts to' 
determine the extent of welfare. Each attempt, be it the mercan- 
tilist's emphasis on tlhe maximization of population and precious 
metals, the classiced economist's notion ^that a nation's wealth 
is basfid on productive labor, or the modem welfare economist's 
inference of an individual's or household's well-being from his 
command over income or assets, has used a §ltuati<^6d approach. 
The individual, or nation that owns or earns imore is <?6nsi^ered to 
be better off. The recent emphasis in the social measurement on 
non-material attributes of well-being such as health, working condi- 
tions, physiced environment, and victimization by c^ime can be ^ 
viewed as an extension of the situationed approach to non- economic 
life domains. The social indicator movement is now stimulating an 
increasing awareness that any situational approach to the measurement 
of well-being needs to be supplemented by theoretically valid readings 
of human, experience . .Such measures, rather than being mere satellites 
of people's situation or* environment, are being shaped by their needs 
or wants > their values, demands, their notions of equity and adequacy, 
in short bV the yardsticks they apply to judging their' situation. 

While the discussion on the relative merits and 4*imc?tibns of 
objective and. subjective variables in social accounting is in full 
swing (Campbela and Converse, 1972) there has been one area of inquiry ^ 
Where the relationship between ''hard" and "soft" variables has been ^ ^ 
more thoroughly explored ; the psychology of work (Kahn, 1972; Seashore, 
1973V Research, on workers' reactions to their Job* environment has , * 
been stimulated by active*" concern for the improvement in woricing 
conditions'* beyond the mere implementation of physical standards f<^r 
noise, lighting, ventilation, or physical injury. Questions of 
lisntlflcatlon with' and alienation from woyk, tne psychic effects 
of automation. Job stress and overlpacl, and Job motivation aitd » 
satisfaction have been investigated in their linkages both with 
envix*onment, reward levels, and behavior. 
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Another perennial human problem, namely coping with scarce 
material resources and the related question Jf distributive Justiae, 
although subj'ect to much speculation and theoretical interest, has 
not generated much empirical research. Knowledge about people's sense 
of finaricicd latitude or constraint, of economic success or fetllure, 
of equity or deprivation, has not yet been universally recognized as 
background for the design of public policy^ Seldom has the salary 
raise of the municip'al police force been anedyzed with respfe^st to , 
its impact on the sense of equity and well-being of the 'teachers 
and firemen. Rarely have data been collected or consulted by either 
management or unipns on woiicers' preferences for the accumulation 
of pension or vacation ri^ts over straight wage increases, before . 
bargaining j^trategies' were set.(l) And not at all has Income insuf- 
ficiency been" analyzed in its consequences for functioning in other 
life role^, mentcd and physiccd health, '•etc. ^ (2) 

•However*, the « era of benign neglect of economic discontent as 
a matter of public concern may be 9ver. Economic dissatisf^kction has 
not only sharply increased during the sixties; its thrust has. bee^ 
''largely redirected from the individual to the government and society 
at large, and Has demonstrably contributed to '"•the well- documented 
main-stream, of "fticdaise", rising distruet in gbvemment, increasing 
pessimism, and apprehension about the future of the ^economy and 
society. Whereas, a subjectively unsatisfkctory financial condition 
before tended to be viewed - even by the 'discontented themselves - 
as individued* failure, blame by the relatively disadvantaged now 
more frequently tenets to be "externalized", i.e., attributed to a 
societcd condition. Personeil economic "grievances are no^ more likely 
to become part of the agenda of public affairs. While the margin 
of individual tolerance to relative ^deprivation is shrinking, pro- 
blems of individu€d economic well-beiiig^*gj»ow^nto societal problems. 
Indications *are that the ^perception of income inequality has increased 
while its legitimacy has diminished.. 

This contribution^ will try to demonstrate th^ role of economic 
satisfaction or discontent (subjective economic- welfare or well-being) 
in its linkages with a) I its ol^ective and subjective sources or 
determinants, and b) its consequences and implication?. Subjective 
economic well-being in our model is dependent on people's actual 
status in relation to -what they want, need, or feel entitled to. 
And it hag consequences and implications for both their economic 
behavior, (incentives for woi^, c^frstaming, saving) and their inte- 
gration into the larger coriimtmity^ (societal discontent, trust^ in 
government and institutions, sense of equity of group rewards). 



"Objective" Situation 



•v^ "Subjective" 
Well-Being 



Societal < ^ 
Integr^tidh 



Person's EvaluatlTon' ' • t a^^- ^ 

S^tandards ^ t ^ ^ ^ ... ^ ^^^^tr^^^^^^ 

' [|^ithin the framework shown above, .will ' takf -jap sequ.9ntial'ly> 
the 'following issues : " - ' ' 

The measureme;it and conceptualization of ecoho^^ic well- 
being ClI). \ ^ , ,^ - 

^ources of well-being': The linkages between (subjective) ^ - 
economic welfai-e and its situational deterroinants'^'Xnf). 
Implications of well-being :The linkage betwe^i economic 
well-being with a) economic ^incentives (IV) dnd b) economic 
predisposition's to social conflict (V). ^ . : ^ 



I- 5, 

II.- 



The sufficiency of economic resources has traditiqnally been 
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considered prototypical when social welfare was at issue^ 

■ so not only because statistic? about economic processes/'as" has^' 
fre,q\iently been noted, are most developed. Aliso, social thiu^t 
Since Marx has tended to view the aistribution of material rfesource? 
as the basis of social stratification and ednflict. /The question 
arises : is the heavy traditional relianc^^ on an economic interpretation 
of welfare due to the historical prevalence of mass physical depri- . . 
■v,atioA, a condition th&t only recently Has been overcome in industrial ' 
. societies for the bulk of the. populatibn ? Have new! social concerns ■ 
(eig., social participation; quality of the environiient) been "added 
•to. or have. they even partly replaced the traditional economic criteria 
of welfare.? Ihe. paper in this volume* by Barnes and Inglehart appears 
to answer this^question in the affirmative. However pronounced this 
trend, may be, there i^s iJJttle doubt Jhat, economic' concerns remaia 
exbeedingly salient even in the amui5irsoSfeEy71fey tjiis^s'rl^^ 
First, money is desired for many reasons othep. than the desire to 
allocate it. Income and wealth are representative not so much any 
more for the fulfillment of survival needs,- instead, material resources ' 
have become more representative^of the satAsfa6tloh of securlty'jmd '• i 
sfcatus needs. Money, to some extent can "buy" gratification in"; rige \ ' 
of other areas. (5; Simila^-ly, poverty,- as-i-e^el-Utabwn^en Ja lo - 
be generalized into "illfare" in other areas of Iffe. S^econd) econol^r.V 
status is a most sensitive life domain because its differences and ' 
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changes are so highly visible and quantifiable in a monetary society. 
Quantification is inherent in changes or interpersonal comparisons 
of economic status. (4) Third and finally, the prevalent and sus- - 
tained saliency of economic issues even in an affluent society is 
stimulated through its policy relevance. Economic well-being has 
been an accepted target of government intervention ; 

Income transfers for welfare objectives cover a large proportion 
of ^he budget, and virtually every adult is affected as taxpayer 
anji/or transfer recipient by the extensive public activities in 
the realm of economise resource redistribution. Economic welfare, 
by virtue of the "foregoing considerations, appears to be a 
promising field^in order to deraonetffate the potential of welfare 
indicators of the "subjective" type. 

How then to meafeure economic well-being ?^ In^^agrl cultural 
societies it is the manifestation of wealth, mainly land and live- 
stock, that figure as visible indicators, syirrbols, and sources of 
'well-being, and, incidentjuLly,' as primary' bas.es for taxation. In 
affluent industrial economies, the soi^cies of individual well-being 
' are much less manifest.^ Mainly, it is l^ncome, i.e», the flow of 
, revenue from diverse sources to the individual, that functions both 
as indicator of economic status and as base for the most potent' 
modem tax. The most straightforward subjective correlate of the . 
individual's objective income position is his satisfaction with 
V income. Yet it would be wrong to settle for this one variable as 

approximating economic welfare. Since, as -mentioned earlier, material 
well-being can satisfy a variety of* ne^ds or values, I propose to 
decompose subjective economic welfare. Besides ^income satisfaction, 
the following concepts have been^ developed in our^work: 

a) Satisfaction with standard of li\ving of the extent to which 
the present income is seen as providing r^"a ^' comfortable" 

* lifeT 4' 

b) perceived f^mess or equity of monetary rewards from the 

' Job;* 

c) income expectations. 

Concept a), is to servers a proxy for the degree to which pre- 
^- sent y^ily income satisfies consumption needs or aspirations; also 
T ; for the experience .of financial JConstralFit* - ^thd, dli;hculty of makinff 
ends-meet, or .the felt denial o'f present wants in the sphere of 
'consumption or income' allocation. Concept b) stands for the extent 
to which a person's work inc*bme satisfies Kis need for recogr^ition 
*) on the work nlace, and Concept c) is introduced as a proxy for the 
. degreei to which. future well-being seems assured, ^ *. ' , 

Exhibited in ^^able 1 are the distributions of proxies of the 
• 'foregoing concepts together with a number of other satisfaction^ 



measures in non-e<it5nomi9. J.if e domains from a 1972 survey of a 
representative cross-section of American aiulls. A simple streUlght-. 
forward s\iromary of the results is*this : dissat^Lsfa'ction with mate- * 
rial conditions is much more Crequen't than dissatisfaction with 
job and msurriage. And among the specific economic sub-domains ^ 
income dissatisfaction is expressed more often than disenchantment 
. With equity or own work income, standard of living, etc. (5) 

It may appear strange that job and particularly marriage - 
which have recently become obvious problem institutions in American 
society - come out so relatively unscathed from respondents* self- 
reports, while a large proportion of peo^e are cri4;icaJl or*^autious 
in evaluating their economic situation, si^though sizeable income 
increases are very common in a growing influs triad economy. There 
are igdeed good, reasons not to accept the extent of expressed 
eU'fect as indicator of the severity of individual problems created 
by the respective domed^ris. Some of the resisons for this cautiorj have 
^ been developed in Stephen Vithey's contribution to this volume. 

. . Two will be , taken up now because they are particularly ^relevant 

to the mateirial presented here. . ' ' , 

First, satisfaction stands for acceptance rather than approval. -^ 
Some people, more easily than others, accept undesirable and undeslred 
situations and environments. As*^ yardstick against which to measure * 
reality they employ a barely acceptable minimum of Holer ability". 
Others use a '"fed.r", "good",, or even "ideal" state of affairs as 
anchoring points for the evaluation of their reality. There is 
reason to assume that the use of different standards is not ^randomly . 
distributed over persons or domains. It has been noted, for instance, 
that under-privileged groups (as long as there Is little hope for 
•betterment) tend to be' complacent, even to express much satisfaction 
with their condition, while the perceived possibility of change 

^ has b^en observed to arouse aspirations; Va^z relationship, as is 
well^^own, has already been described by de Tocqueville (1947): 

y'^The evil which was suffered patiently as inevitable, seems 
unendurable, as soon as the idea of escaping from it is con- 

y ceived. All the abuses then remove^ seem to throw into greater 
' ^ relief £hose which remain,' so that their feeling is more pain- - 
fuli Thef evil, itjis true,. has become less, but sensibility 

' to it has become mor? acute. Feudalism at the hei-ght of its 
power had not inspired Frenchmen with so much hatred as it 
.^Id'gn, ^iP event of its disappearing, , , ' 

And Ted Gurr (1970: \J>) defines discontent and relative deprivation as? 

a perceived discrepancy between m en * s^ alu e ^xpec tactions and 
their value capabilities. Value trXpectat#ons are the goods and 
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conditions of life to which people believe they are right- ^ 
fully entitled. yalUe capabilities are* the goods mid conditions 
they think they are capable of attaining, or maintaining, given 
the social means a>^ailable to them, s , 

Among the social conditions that increase discontent, according to 
Ourr (1970), are "the value gains of oth<r groups and the promise . . 
of new opportunities". ^ • , 

If, as this line of reasoning suggests, the individual's standg^rds 
for evaluating his condition are tainted by the per^e-vs^ion of its 
persistence, the' differences between the satisfaction scours exhibited 
in ^able 1 appear; in a new light. Barring unusual circumstalbces, , 
marriage is considered permanerrt/ by. societal role setjting. To a 
smaller extent, people are also "locked in" in their Jobs or in the 
kind of^Job they .can hop« to occupy. In contrast, people's income 
and standard of living change often. Variations in incomefe, prices, 
and materied needs occur constantly, are ofte;i difficult to anti- 
cipat(B and are ther'dfore more likely to clash with the prevailing 
standards of what a person can accept or accomodate to. We may 
well exp^t acceptance or accomodation in the Job and marriage donvalns 
. to d&eilne in the near future, to the extent the roles and images 

of these institutions change, e,g,, divorce becomes more acceptable 
*^and less "pathological" pr efforts to upgrade the quality of employ- 
ment even more visibly enter 6he agenda of public priorities,' 

Second, the sooieil acceptability and^^the normative impliC|itions 
of dissatisfaction (^ffer from domain to domain. The fr^equency of 
expressed disskJiA^f action in a particular domain appears to be 
inversely related to its severity. Dissatisfaction with income and 
^standard ot living is an "accepted, ^almost desired posture, in a 
culture stressing mobility, opportunities, and indivicj^J^lpr&git^ 
This is less trtie for the Job, and not at all true for^^^marriagen 



. Ill, 



The Model ^ . * ' 

Welfare economics and psychology bring to b^ar two entirely 
different traditions, approaches, and terminologies (6) to the 
problem of well-being and its measurement. From the perspective 
of welfare economics, the distribution of resources determines 
the, welfare distribution. This relationship, however, is usually 
not aasymed to be linear; the principle of "decreasing marginal ^ 
utility" pbstulates the amount of welfare increments following .situa- 
tional increments to be a pegktive function of the initial command 
&ver a 'resource. The mo're you have, the more you must gain in order 
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- I to experience progress. Nevertheless and in all instances, it 

assumes that by virtue of his more extensive oommand over valued 
resources, is fetter off than B, no matter where A and B are located 
in time, cultural setting, p3* 'social structure. 

Whil^ the welfare function in economics is entirely dominated 
by situational determinants, psychological adaptation level theory 
assumes an almost unlimited capacity of man to adjust to »reality 
his yardsticks for Judging his situation.^, the environment becomes 
more pleasurable, subjective standards foWgauging pleasurableness 
^ will rise (Brictanan and Cainpbell, 1972). If, according to Kurt * 
,Lewin, aspirations rise with accomplishment and stagnate or even 

diminish with failure, the successful will be captives of the 
- "hedonist'ic treadmill", while the unsuccessful could look forward, 
if not to a "-fumble but happy'' life, so at least to the *ame degree 
of contentment to which the successful _will be reduced through 
"^habituation. 

^ Neither of these extreme* approaches is of much help in eluci- 
dating societal phenomena, such as the recent apparent acceatuat^.on 
of distributional conflict during times' of prosperity, in particular 
the manix'est increase in economic aspirations of disadvantaged 
segments in society when*ah increase in living standards, absolute 
and relative, was experienced by these groups. Purtheignore, the 
welfare economic approach is heirdly consistent with the absence of 
^a noticeable positive association between income and average 
subjective well-being scores among countries (7) and it fails to 

^ contribute to the explanation of the large differences in economic^ 
' satisfaction expressed by ^oups with different socioeconomic status 
in the United States (Strumpel, 1973)* This approach fares better 
in explaining the fairly universal positive association between^ 
income and " happiness" or satisfaction scores at this' point in time 
within societies (Easterlin, forthcoming),, ^though our data will 
modify the notion of ^a linear^ relationship between these variables. 

The over'cai picture then is one of a strong hura^ potential 
for accomodation even to adverse economic conditions. However, there 

Y remains considerable non-random interpersonal variance in contentment 
'within a society/ 3;t is the goal of this inquiry to develop and apply 
a theoretical fraqiework for the identification and measurement* of 

[ ^, the conditions which cause or prevent peopie from adapting to or 

^^^K ij^evolting aajainst their| material, situation. Well-being, in accordance 
-with the diagram discussed in Section I, can be ^conceptualized as the 
distance bet-ween what tlpe individual hai^ (or is^ confident'of being ^ 
able to obtain) 'compsi^^ to what he feels he needs, deserves, or 
deems appropriate and^ important to him. We operationalize this 
distance as satisfaction with income, as measured through a. scale 
ranging from 'Melighted" to "terrible" (Appendljc B herein). We ' 
< s ^ 

^ • ^ m 
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shall be looking\t three theorfetical approaches to explaining the 
extent of dejprivatioa or accomodation to present income levels : 

1. Temporal comparison, i.e., the ext^^ df, departure from past 
income levels.^ 

2, Social comparison, i.e., the 'diff erence^tetween own situation 
"•^ and that of "relevant o.thers". 

Value structure *of Gubgr^jups. * * - 



Temporal Comparison * " , 

An individual tends to compare his present status with his past 
Status/ According to adaptation^v^l theory," time is needed*until habi- 
tuatipn to new. levels of accomplishment or status occurs and new 
standards* for comparison ha^e supyseded Vhe bid onesi It is of ten ^ 
assumed that downward adjustment of aspiration levels i? less frequent, 
more painful,, and takes longer than an, upward ^shift 'following accom- 
^plishment. (8)* 

Table 2 clearly sh6ws the atrong relationship between s a ti's fac- 
tion with income and Reports about past increases in, income and 
"wfll-offaess". Thil. rela^^ionship persists even if the effect of the 
income level is controlled for (data not exhibited). 

. ' . ' Table 2. ' 

-REPOrtT OP PASy INCOME CHANGE, AS RELATED TO SATISFACTION . 

WITH INCOME, MAY 1972 • /«^ - c 

(Employed persons, N = 757)^ . 



Satisfaction with Income 



Better/ worse 
than 1 year ago ^ 'f- 

•^^etter , 
Same • 

Worse. ^ 
All 

Reported ps^st-/. J 
^ncom*e changes \ 

Making more 
Same , 

Making less r , 
All ^ c'' 



Delighted, 
pleased 



42^ 
'5^ 



^5% \ 



Mostly 
satisfied 



56^ 

25% 
J4^, 



Mixed, mostly 
dlssatisTied, 
.-unhappy, . 
tferrible 



l22^ 
A59% 



Total 



100^ 
100^ 

loo^ 
1005 



424 
210 
11& 
752 



a) Sample* describe'd in Appendix A. - ' ' 

b) * Question formulatiqn and response range described in AppindlLx B. 
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Social comparlsoft 

^\ " , . * / 

* Welfare, according to a well-known line of. research, is the 

• Outcome of a comparison between own status and that of others. It 
is^ claimed that status or reward levels of others will corf^rit)ute 'to 
thfe person *s standards for Ji/d^ing his own rewards only to the ^ ' 
extent- that these others are seen as sirpilar to the person seeking 
comparison (Bri'ckman and Campbell, 1972; Latane,' I966; Festlnger, 

^.1954). The studies of the Ameri^Can soldier in World War II, for ♦ 
instance, found that the better educated soldiers? compared them- 
selves not^ to their less ^vell -educated peers, but to others who 
were similar to 'them in education but wer^^jet ting better tijeatment. 
Since th<fn, the notion of relative deprivation has been tised to 

r explain why people may become less satisfied, rather than more 

satisfied, as their objective condition improves - J»e cause the^ > ^ 

imprbl^ment of ^heir conditioi^^^ises t^eir level ^ comparison ' , 

at an even fasteV rate. (9) 

Stem and Keller (1953) 'as#well as Runciman (1956) found in 

France^^d" England, respective]^, that it w^s relatively rare for 

respondents to take , their standards for comparison from persons 

who were perceived as belonging to different social classes than 

^« 

their own. However, vertical comparisons may at times well become 
' <» ' 

a matter of awareness and feed ipto conflict. This, ^nf chanism is 
suggested l?y the "white-backlash" phenomenon. (16) ^nd'in 1969' 
i^^bermany, an explosion of .corporate profits^ foil owning modest wSige 
settlements ea»oused widespread discontent among wprkers who jTelt 
betrayed" by their unions and shortchanged by management, and ted to 
a series of wilc^cat strikes, ' . » 

This paper will present further evidence of vertical compsirisori 
beyond. the l:*ange of persons with equal or simJLlar status. Ali^ady ' 
^ the above quoted consistent within- country correlations betw^n 
incom^ and subjective welfare points to a "demonstration effect" 
not limited to sinnilar others. In a, society Ideologically c6mmitted 
to equality of opportunity, the whole nation ' serves as & reference 
^roup in some altfeit limited sense'. It is in particular the fairly 
uniform propagation and display in the mass media of consumptive. 
lif ef that, con t:*ibutes to the "bPSfedown of trallitional limits to 
social eompari^on" (Brickman" and Campbell^ . Finally, there is the 
notion, ^-specific to V particular society, of 'an acceptable minimum > 
le\;el of subsistence often codified in'welfa^e standards or- "poverty.^ 
lines".* » . ' 

Let us now look more carefully at the relationship* between 
objective income and its evaluation in tei:ms of ^the income satis-^ I 
fact|Lon measures. We* have at our disposal a calibratJfed measure of ^ 
household, Hicome norm^ilized for family structure ("welfare ratio") 
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as a proxy Ifpr the. •household* s econtnAc situation. The availability 
of this* detailed objective measure' rl^oj^s a much* (jiore det£iiled inquiry 
.in the* ^'objective -subjective'* relationship than is possible In most 
Other dornains wel^aire. We already quoted findings showing occu- 
pationar and economise status to be positively correlated with income 
satisfactipn. But is satisfaction a continuously rising function of 
income ? To wbait exteni^does tl}e position in the objective and 
subjective stratification of economic well-being coincid^ or div*erge 

^An exten^on of 'earlier socieil -psychological reasoning would ^ 
lead to. the following alternative hypotheses to be tested ; 

, 1. If indeed people view the whole nation aS a reference group, 
^ * * their standard m|^y be oriented toward the p^overty line - the 
sopietal notion df ^ minlhium acceptable level of consumption. 
If this were the case^, one might 'e?cpect indivi|duals to be 
progressively more dissatisfied to the extent /they fall | 
below the poverty line'. On ce*the poverty line is reached, / ' 
, further increase in subjective weiraro. would ^be "harder to 

attain.' Iiitome incj^emfnts would have small albeit continuous 
. further effects- on perceiyed^ welfare.' / » ' - 

2. in> .an ^ affluent society characterized by a high de^^ee of 

visibility of consumption styles, propagated in various %i&ys 
» through the 'mass media^ the level of living of the average, ' 
"mo^lal" middle income American family may have become a . ^ 
standard of comparison. In this case, we would expect a 
, * "feteadily^and strongly rising satisfaction curve extending 
from the .Inception to the middle of the. income (or m) * 
. distribution, fallowed by a fetatgnant-or modestly rising * / 
^ trend. This second scenario v^ould tm indicative of more ' 
intensive social compai^ison processes resulting in 'higher 
^ aspirations than the first one. Its Advent in a society 

. would* signal the dfemise of the "humble but happy life". 

Being less well-off than the average contemporary would pose » 
s.erious limit>ations on^ the ability for accomodation of the 
lower half of the socioeconomic. stratification. - 

* Chart I shows a curve somewhat ,indiC8^tive but still different 
frfn, both scenarios.. We encounter an initialljr steep,, then somewhat • 
attenuated increase In satisfaction ^tlil^ough^^the middle of the 
distribT>tion, followed by £l fl4t-shaped line ,in the third quarter, 
hovering around "mostly satisf ied'*^. Progress through the low^r ten 
*2p- tiles*, in the income/needs stratification is accompanied by a 
sizeable increase^ in satisfactio|(i'This increase, in accordance 
with one of the hypotheses outlirred aboVe, seems, to be particularly 
steep for ijhe^ lowest 15. per centj of+'the distribution (roughly tl^e ' 
segmeht below the poverty line) though the unexplailnable low * 
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satisfaction readings of the fifth and sixth *20-tiles' should » 
remind'»tis of the sampling error of each of the ,*20-tiles* readings 
based on approximately 60 cases. Apart from this indication of the 
psychological reality of the poverty line, the standard of living 
of the average household tends to serve as a reference point for • 
Americans in 1972 • Below this "norm" of about $ 11,.Q00 in I972, the 
variance in people's dissatisfaction with their income is largely 
proportionate to their rank in the income needs stratification^ Yet 
attaining the norm means attaining an income which, in the ave^rage 
.^evaluation, still merits only the attribute "mostly satisfying!', 
' This cautious Judgment then remains virtually j^r^affected throu^out 
another quarter of th% "objective" welfare distribution. Only 
i'ncome increments beyond approximately $ 25/000^(1972) for families 
of four (or their equivalents *for different household structures) 
are being honored by further and rapidly rising satisfaoMon ( 
increments, until the curve almost reaches the mark '"pleased" fo'i^ 
the hi^est income/need *20-tile'. 

While the shape of the relationship below the WR mean would be. 
in line with a compromise version of the two hypotheses spelled , out 
earlier, and can be treated with an extension of > reference group 
theory, the curvature beyond -the mean necessitates, further consider- 
ation^ The relation between aspiration \and accomplishment in the 
American xjulture has drawn the following general comment from 
Robert Mertonf t . ^ . , 

in Amerj^can Dream there Is no final* stopping "point. . . 
At each*incom^ ]^vel . . . Americans want Just about twenty-five 
*per cent more '(but of course tins "just a bit more" continues 
^ to operate once it is obtained).,. The family, the school and 

, the workpla6e - the major agencies shaping the personality 

structure and goal formation of Americans - Join to provide ,^ 
the intensive disciplining required if an individual is' to * 
retain intact a goal that remains elpsiyely beyond reach 
(Merton, 1966). - - . 

And George Katona (19,64 closer to the topic of econotnic well- 
^ being, has repeatedly expressed skepticisift of the claim that mass 
affluence should lead ito<TOite rial satiation : ^ * 

,aihe emergence of neW wanxs following, the grati»fi cation of • 
*^ pther wants represents a major^eature of a*fnass consumption 
society. ... A variety of new w&nts emerge when le^^eis of 
aspiration are raised following the satisfaction of mqre' basic 
or more standard ones. People^ who have a hom^, car, . and ,§ome 
major household appliances become interested in other durable* 
, goods' and, above all, iiji leisure time activities, 'y, .Upwardly 



mobile families exert efforts to make moi^e money and thereby to 
satisfy some of their ever growing wants, (11) * 

Theserobservations, as their authors are fully aware ^ are 
culturfirstecific, which is to say time and space-bound. ^iTftemational 
comparisoAe have shown 'Aineri cans to^be impatient in demanding and- \ 
expecting economic gains. In Europe, particularly Germany, affluence 
does appear to genertite slackening consumption aspirations, even 
some satisfaction. The number or German^household^ descriwlng thera-^ 
selves as satisfied with their income , and standar<^ of Ij^rTng has 
strongly increas/d duriYig the^last fifteen years,, so did consequently 
tlj^e rate^of saving ^jKatqpa, Strumpel, and Zahn* 1971). 



Value-Structure ' ocf ^Subgroups * ' ' • 

^Ka^na*s and.Merton** s observation's are fully consistent with ^. 
oand even expressive of the nonsatiative posture of the third quarter 
Of the distribution. Y4t l^hey fail to account fqr the* apparent ^ 
.trend toward satiation< amok's the'well-off (but not rich throughout) 
higheft^.O to 20 peV qent of the income/needs distribution. 
* * Theijejare ind'i c&tions thlat^ tfie differences 'in the^osture of 
the two higher Wl^ quartiies ^on the aspiration/satiation continuum 
are not just a mechanistic Veaction to their relative income position. 
First, they ar^ related to ttte -different demog'raphfc composition of 
the quartiles. Among* the bifihest c^uartile, professionals are over- 
represented. Ais' group ^is distinctly mdre satigible, i.e., capable 
f^f. responding 'to rising income with satisfaction than^are other 
occupations. It is .demonstrated in Tdbl^ %^that the gradient of - • 
the n^R/satisfaqtion 'function is muph steeper Sov professionals ^ 
than for^th^i: occuua^ions ,in the ^^ao^e income* range . In. our past 
research, '"isrofessAonaLs (comprising mec^ical and. paramedical occu- ^ 
j^ations, ac'countan-ts and auditors, ^ teachers, natural ^fCT^Trtistfi, 
technicians like airplane pilots, foresters, public advisors like 
clergymen, welfai^e , workers, lawjrers and jiidg^s, ) w^^^ shpwn , 
to exhibit a disljinctive economic lijfe-style (^iilfepgl, 1973)" (IS*) 
.Professionals proved to be most attached to nc^materi^^^"«elf- 
'actualizingVvalue like "important work" and /'exciting? lil^e'*. Th^y ^ 
are most^satisfied iwith their job, their education, their livir^ i 
Standards. Their job involvement is the highest^ they ^e the most^^ 
attached to its .intirLnsic, reWds. They also harbor by. far the ^. 
strongest sense* of fatf^ontrol ^n its various, facets. Althou^^, ^ 
post of them' are working as^employ^es in organ^za£ions, their 
special skills and expert status pifovide them' with a degree of 
aujtonomy. Tlyfir , social. posi^tion /elievers them from some of^^the » 
px:esflU2ieJ felt b/ othex* segmenti^to strive' for status throu^ , ^ 
increasi^og income and standar<f 





Table 3 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN' WELFARE RATIO AND SATISFACTION 
^ WITH INCOME, MAY 1972 



(White employed males) N = ]J88 



(a) 



Welfare Ratio Quartiles 



Satis 1 action/u.\ 
With -Income' 


3rd & ^th Quartiles 


3rd Quartile 


4th Quartile 








Professionals 
Pearson's R 

^ (cV 
Significance 


0.552 , ' 
50 
.01 


s 0.2U7 
19 
NS 


31 
^ .05 


All other occupations 
Pearson's R 

; N. 

Significance 


0.182 , 

232 

.05 . 


-0.o8l - 
110 
NS 


0.296 
^ 122 
•^^ .01 


N ' i 


282 . 


129 




• 152 



a) Sample described in Appendix A. Z' 

b) Question fonpu^ation and reponse range in Appendix/B. 

c) Significance determined by the F measure as calculated by 
thQ formula : ^ 

P =■ R^ > . N - 5^ 
15" df 



1 - R 

d) Quartiles based on total sample of N - 1288; hence, cell size 
varies for professionals and *all occupation* groups. 

Second, the meaning of dissatisfaction differs between *the 

.quartiles. To be dissatisfied for those inT the middle of tha income 
distf*ibution more often goes along with expectations of progress, 
whereas in the lowest quartile, dissatisfactign more frecjuently 
is ex^Jressive of a static or deteriorating outlook. We reserve.* , 

^^the term* deprivation for the corfibination of dissatisfaction, pessi- 
mism, and low position in the objective stratification, while. -the 
combination of. dissatisfaction and optimism descrjybes a /ffPl^r^ent 
condition for which the tenh expectation may be most a^propria)^' % 

^indicating a dynamic, change-directed orien.tation. Interestingly, 
th^j relatively few ciissatisfi^d in the higti6st'quartile show again 
a higher W^tent of pessimism; they may be (Je5cl^ibe4 as "disappointed" 
rather thaiKdeprive^. ^ * . . , * 

^ ^The analysis heretofore permits the followl^ng generalizatiorj: 
For evaluating and using indicators of subjective well-being, v . 
information is neteded about both the' objective condition and future 
prospects and howyboth are experienced. To make proper use ojf their 
cornplaints, we mufet know something about th^ ^|j|^al sitlStion of 
the dissatisfied, Wt^viouslyj the normative sighificance of a 

f' . ■ 
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■^able 4 • . 

PERSONAL ECONOMIC EXPECTATIONS BY WELFARE RATIO QUARTILES,- 
AMONG THOSE DISSATISPlfep WITH THEIR INCOMES, MAY, 1972 



(N = 358) 



(a) 





Expecting impro- 


Expecti'fig no impro- 


Jotai 






vements in 


vements in 


N 




living stan^iards 


living 


standards 








in 5 years (b") 


in 


5 years 






Welfare RaUo 












Quartiles (c) 












Lowest quartile 












■ Second 








100^ 


101 


Th .rd ' , 






^ . 




72 


'H-l^ist quartil^. 






lO^D^ 


39 


ALL 


50^ 




lOOS^ 


364 


f • - 


a 









4 



a) Sampl'e described in Appendix A. ' • ' 

b>) Qufestioji Connulation ^and response r^ge inAppendix ' 

c). Difference In quartile siz e f<^e' ^ o non-continuities in the 
income measure. - ^ o ' 



particular kind of individual acceptance* or approval ts different 
depending on the extent of his objective deprivation, i.e., the « 
person's location' wi th regard to the societal dis,tribu1;iort^f tjjie 
condition which is evaluated. Particular attention mufet*be peiid 
to disc3?epancies between objective and subjective status. Indiv;(.dual 
acceptance, or approval of a condition of which sociVty disapproves 
may be no less problefnatic than a pronounced lack'df "satiation", 
i,e. an individual's or group's failure to accomodate to a. c^dlrtion 
which compalres favorably with most others in society. ' 

However, satisfaction readings mus,tj3^--seen hot only in the 
light of their linkages with objective measures. They also are known 
to exhibit systematic differences among various groups of respondents 
in their "meaning", i.e. With regard to thei,r' seriousness, persistence 
and consequences for coping behavior. The above distinction between 
income dissatisfaction as an expression of lasting deprivation and 
as a motive for constructive behavior will.jpe followed* up in the 
next^section. * 



« 
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The lack of incentives for economic* effort has recently ,be<come 
.a matter of social comiem. This. concern has been voiced not only 
In the course of ^ the p6vei?ty and welfare dWbate but also in connectioii 
• with considerations /(bout the conttni^ous vitality of the American 
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economic system. The last decade has brought growing recognition of the 
importance of human capital (skills, education, motivation) in the 
process of economic development. While the earlier exclusive stress 
on the role in this pro^'cess of financial and tangible capita^ 
formation and allocaft/on led to ^ analytical emphasis on investors* 
and entrepreneurial fefehavior, the human capiteil perspective stresses 
the educationalit, work, and career decisions made in private households. 
These decisions th^n a3?'e seen as pivotal for both the creation of 
' human capStfal aney f or its uses; t^ogether with tit^ available work 
opportunities, Uley^ determine^the quality and quantity of the input" 
.of labor into the economy. ^ <* A ^ 

American culture traditionally has heavily ^avo^^ individtfal 
procluctire effort and its collective outcome. Hard rtanual work as 
well 'as -the acquisition of practical knowledge is highly valued/- ^ 
particularly if leading to financial success and upward social » 
^ mobiMty. These values become even more effective through a conco- 
mitant acceptance of risk and change leading to a high extent of 
Job and geographic "mobility and facilitating the exploitation of 
available opportunities. No wonder the allegations about* the weakening 
^of incentives amou©^ young people or among the poor sjyjike a sensi- 
tive chor?d at point in time when the threat of declining -economic 
growth is perceived by many. % ^ 

The monitoring of incentives* for economic action then seems 
to be ^.promising subject- of social indicators research for three 
reason^ : First, it^ is an ^rea of ^importahceT^ecofid, it is an area 
of normatjv.e significance, even consensu?; a* high^ level, of work * ^ 
incentives is widely believed to be good and necessary for society,. 
And third, j.t 16 £in area where change is expected to o<5curr 

But how to conceptualize and measure incentives^? I^ierje is fre- 
quent discussion in thisfvqlume about tl^e rel-^ative merits of « subjective 
and ohjec^tive indi^c^ors. The proponents of obj-^Ql^iv^ indicators might 

tempted W advocate in^|^?ring incentives from* behavior, i.e., 
monitoring ti\e changes in people's aqtual wark hours^ absenteeism, 
educational choices," promotions, job tumour,'' etcf. Yet these statis- 
tics lump,, together the impact of changes in what* people want to do ,i 
or not to ^o, and changes 'in what th^^^ situation or envir^jjnent 
demands permits them to do or not to do. To lljffit analysis^ 
this type of "information would needlessly obscure-an unders 
of the sources of ongoing changes. If:, for instance, an incr^sing 
number of low^-quality jobs remjiia unfilled, notwithstanding higher 
rates of unemployment, amortg :^dtential ^occupant^^f ^hese ^obs, we 
^cim grasp thi^ phenomenon only bj^ following up t|le motivation of 
the workers. TheJ^ourc^s of change in working behavior must**be 
separated into change ih the person*b^motivation and change 'i|j 
opportunities available to'him. Both conditions deserve specific 
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«tttention and, if they become problems, require differ^t remedies. 

-- MotiAration then is one but npt the oriy determinant of .behavior. 
And' given the fact tha^ behavior is "bulky", not perfectly divisible, 
stabilized in th6 short-run through human inertia and constraining 
. circxlmstance§, observing motives offers considerable potential fon 
anticipating medium and long-term trends in behavior • Jrfe therefore 
define incentives as the valence or attractiveness of productive 
e<ioi^omic action or effort. This action can take, two^forms. An/indi- 
^ vi dual can provide more of the same kind of labor supply ,^^>et is, 
^ acl'just upward the time devoted to gainful employmeiit. OiThe can-*- 
change the quedity df the labor supply,, that is., strive toward 
/idvancement through the acquisition _of improved skills or education 
or' through occupational geog3:*aphical »raobiJity (Katona, Strurapel,^ 
and Zahn, 1971' : 12 fCO. ' ' ' , ' 

The more static response may be called participation, the * 
more dynamic adaptation. We will be^ using the following four items 
- as measures for the vctLence of productive ecc^homic, action, the 
first two of them approximating participation, the second twcf 
adaptation : ' flfl^ 

In order to get ahead, would you be willing : ^ 
a) .Give up vacations for several years % 
. b) Give up l*eisure tirtie ? T • , 

c) Take a less secure Job ? , ^ ' '^'f 'v 

d) Move your family to a strange part of the , country 7 

These measures Should be viewfd only as examples; ^y no means, 
■do" they exhaust the dimensions of productive action open^ to .hous^- 
hoWs. For instance, the educational dimension Is missing entirely, * 

* since the measures had to be relevant to a cross-section of adults, 
and not only to ^ particular age group. The question might be asked : 

' how cl^ose are •these measures to behavior ? We take these Items as 
approximating the individual's customary conscious approach to an 
opportunity if and wfeen it comelB^tl{> in* the context of his present 

* life o^^rcumstances. The respondents are all employed, and the work 
role itself is rifot at issue here. Instead the it^s re^j^er to working 
behavior at the^;i),argin, not frozen through rigi^ social^rules, such . 
a» Jdb change, acceptance of overtime woric, second j^bs,. absenteels^. 
It is this type of behavior we woul^ls^xpect to. be most sensitive to 
time trends in the ,type of orientations ci^tured through our measur^s^* 

. How are' tl^e" answers to jtttfese ^esti^s ciistributed over the.^ 
population ^ ihcen^iives a^^e not^generate4 in a social vacuum^ We 
^ .expect systematic differences betweerx subgrou^j^of thf populat'iOn 
. defined by social status and opport\inity structure. There i%a • * 

* fiba^ented but vendrable^literary "tradition interpreting the distin/:t ' 
econonfiLH^^'chodces, life* styles'* and ideologie| of different^ social 
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Strata in the perspective of their actual opportuhf ties and .reality 
corxstralnts. Werner Sombart in distinguishing between '^handicra^t" ' 
I aM ."business" offers a clue to an explanation of the psychology 
^ot' the "manualists". The latter, in his words, "are animated by the ^ 
motive of securing a livelihood... and act.accordihg to rules »pres- 
^ cribed by a common^i%ani|ation", (Sombart, I921 : 188), %ind Selig 
Perlman (1928 : 239) elaborates : ^ . 

. • There is a separation between thOse who prefer a secure, though 
" modest return^- that is to say, a mere livelihood - anj? those 
who play for/ big stakes and are willing to assume risks in ^ 
proportion ... The Ijtlnited or unlimited purpose is, in either 
case,, the product ''bf a simple survey of aocessibie economic 
opportuni4;y anti 9f realistic self -appraisal. The manual worker 
is convinced by experience that he is lining in a world of * 
limi/ed opporti^ity ... The businessman, ofi the contrary, is 
an eternal optimist. ' , • 

iince the time of the above quoted wH tings, the occupational 
^ strupture of indXistrial societies has changed cons^erably. It is 

not any more the manual/entrepreneurial split that is most important • 
in defining economic opport^ity. There has been a phenotft^iAl growth 
of the clerical/managerial/technical/professional oc<;upatidns, to which 
neith er of the above characteristics seema_tD fit. Whe reAs- the -oppor- 
V tui>ity structure* of' cleritsal workers in mah^ res^cjsts hardly exceeds 
jthat of ithe blue-collar workers, prof essionafl. and- foanigerial workers 
command consic^erably richer opportunities, toile fdrmers and bj-ue- 
collar workers' 'receive* their peak income, early in ^ife and may guffeV 
stagnation in the purchasing power" of theJbr 'work incomes as early as* 
in their /*ort>iW' or filM;ies, white-collar workers and especially pro- 
fes^onal •workers and managers begin their working life at relaJbively^ , 
low salaries and reach their peak income only late in lif?, often 
just before retirement; they^ are perhianently on the rise .financially. 
Technological and organizational .change fo5^ th^se^ groups in the past ^« 
decades has offered more challenge than threat. ^Va^iaJti on in their 1 
personal job history as well as in "th^^ economic envHjonment usu£a3^ 
turns out to their advantage. No wonder, then., that^h^ir york 'etbic - 
is adkptation-orieated While the blue-coUar ^roup' primarily thinks " 
in't^rms of participation, as Table 5 shows. 

Table 5 contains simple distr4.butions ialong occupational ahd 
^ , education lines. It is confined to jsmployed white maj.es and thus 

excludes blacks "Vith their very peculiar opportunity stru;2t\jre. ^^P^ 
®ie 'conclusions can be summarized as fallows : For ^lCe-6ollar' workers, ' 
participation appears ^to be a more realistic avenue" fo^^ get ting ahead,* - 
and pne which is more Wten being favor^ than for whitercoU^r Workers, 
.^fi Cor whom a daptation, the more, dynamic ap'groach, is more ^frequent.^ 

■ ' f " ' ' ''''M^ - " 



Table 5 



"INCENTIVES" BY OCCUPATIPN AND EDUCATION, MAY, 
^white employed males, N = 373) f 



1972 



1 


In 


order lo get 


ahead, would 


you (^) 


/ 


i ' 


Give up 
vacations 


(b) 


Give up/v,^ 
leisure^ 


Take less/w\ 
security^ ^ 


Move r^) 
family^^ 


N 


Blue collar^^^ ' 








28^ 


38^' 


200 


VOiite collar 
low education 








36^' 


^ 43^ 


■ 70 


White collar 
high education 










* 66^ 


103 


All 


■56^ 




61^ 


34^ . " 

» * 


47^ 


373 



a) Sample "described in Appendix A'« 

b) Question formulation and response rangfe in Appendix 

^c) Bfue collar defined as : Craftsmerr, foremen, operatives, laborers 
service* workers, farm workers, and related. Whtte- collar define^d 
as : jprpfesSio\ial, technical, managers, officials, self-employed 
businessmen, artisans, and clericad/sades workers. High education 

* some college and above? * ^ . 



Working longer hours means *to operate within given terms of exchange 

of labor into reward^s. Yet a ch'ange of -t Jie ter ms-jof^-ejdchange is 

usually intended by someorxe^ who Wishes to upgradfe his skills or fo 

make a risky but. profitable move tfe a market where his skills are*" 

ih greater demarvd. Withirf white-collar vTorkers, ^ it is education* 

that serves as a proxy for J^cio-economic status. In specifying 

incentives, white-collar workers with low education lean toward 

the blue-^coflar postuue, •thereby indicating Continuity of the 

opportunity structure across the socio-eco^dmic strati fi cation • 

As one might^^pect, the frequency of expressed iacentiv^s on all 

counts is negatively* correlated with age (data not exhibited). 

Since tJhi^ relationship mainly reflects an obvious life-/;ycle 

phenomenon it will not be further discussed here. 

■• ^ ' ^ 

X Going beyond demographic categories, we -are turning now to* 
» ' . *. , * - 

the psycholo^U-cal, mechanisiiie. that determine if individuals are 
more or l^ess^ a^^tacted tfo the various kinds of productive effort 
represented among o\r fte*ms. * 

Much of /tne research, by organizational psychologists about 
the deteyrfil^ants of \/ork motivation and perfprmance^ centers around 
the jjfchotomy of intrins;J»c and' extrinsic rewards* To what extent 
at*e satisfaction or work perfonnance related to the t person *s fit 
fco the work environment, i.e., his response to matters such as 
working" conditions, pride/in own , workmanship, J^^tatus, or to 
what extent are ferati'fi cations fecnd effort separabife from the work 



activity, i,Q,, mainly responsive to outcomes benefiting th^ life- 
spheres outside the Job : paj&, fringe benefits, social status 
The literature abojunds with studies on this subject from which we , 
' will extract only two conclusions : ' • ^ 

1, Practically every, working person desires or is capable of 
responding to extrinsic as well as intrinsic' rewards, 

2, There are characteristic interpersonal difiCerences in thfe 
distribution of various rewards as well as in the importance 
attached to them. The higher the hierarchical level of a ^ 
worker, the higher is the lev^el of intrinsic r*eward^ and ^ 
the more important they \?ecome to the perspn. 

As Table 6 shows, our deEta support the difference in intrinsic . 
work involvement between different ^socio-economic strata, ' ^ 4^ 

In the light of the well -do cumin ted relationship between 3ES 
(socio-economic status) and the intrinsic attractiveness of work, i^ 
may appear paradoxical that the intrinsically least rewa rded strata 
would show most inclinatibn toward supplying more of the same kfhd * 
of input while the more rewardecj gro^ups tend to direct thei!» incen-* ^ 
tlives toward the change of the work environment. 

It is here that the more ..limited opportunity strixcture for«!tj^e . 
lower «ES is being translated into diminished well-being. lit the* ^ 
blue-collar situation, the woj*k role engenders .fewea; rewards. Never-* ^ 
theless, a fcdrly high level of -incentives appears to be ^maintai«?e<^, **t • 

* presumably in response to mdteriai^^needs. In the higher SES, econoznic;^ 
^ action in order .to get ahead tends tpS^e less p'afrtCul,*: demand^ n^ » ^ 

conflict -ridden. The psychological\meariing^of wonk- and free, time 
fs less discrete, due to more prevalent intrinsic 'job 'rewards. While 

* in the lower strata working for* getting ahead materially, .or failing 
to do so, is 'too often a substitutive choice aijd entails *a W^de-o-ff * 
- one resource (time) must be sacrificed to attain ♦the" c^the&^Jone^ 
(i.e., m&terial welfare) - incentives Yor the u]5p^*strata are more , 
complementary in character* and reinforce each other A he-who**i^-v 
promoted makes more and receiv^es more intrinsic rewards* ' », 

There ^e then quite different conditions under wliich we v)ould 
expect blue- and white collar workers^ respectively, to fe61 motivated * 
toward produative economic action. In the lower strata, leisure is 2,^ 
often viewed as the only currency available to ftrade in for aH improve- 
ment in economic status, given the prevailing oppoj'tun^ty structure 
This currency, to be sure, is reasonably "liquid" : opportunities 
for overtime or extra work to many are frequently available, an^ 
if utilized, immediately lead to higher income. In other words, 
* there ts a fair extent of '^instrumentality" linking the action to ^ 
*the desired outcome. This is less true for the unemployed and poor 
. ta whom I shall revert later. If work ethic for the lower SES ineans 

^ 00095 - • . ^ ; . ^ 
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balancing the incoye-le^s&re trade-off through their own#>4^nitiativ'e - 
an* action {shd not/reliaKice on public or pirivate philanthropy ), one 
*would expect dissatisfaction with inqome to express the desire toward 
changing the preserlt balance, assuming fehere is no greatec o^" equally 
gr6at sense of ^cjisfeatisfaction .with ayall\ble leisurta. There at'e 
various reasons why ve cannot expect dissatisfaction wi.th i^ncome 
to be an equally strong source, of incentives in thfe higher* SES. (13) 

* First, as we havvs . s'een,^ non-matemal rewailds in these strata are 
relatively mot'e yfeowerful motivators, thereb^ presumably accounting 

. for a fijreater^dfeal of the variance in incentives. Second, material 
goaljS, wher^ Ui6y prevail, might be e^fipected to be less cQmpellinR . ^ 

* They may Be'mor.e aptly described as wants or* aspirations rattier thai 
as needs^'or Tae privation . And thirds the assumptl'on of ins tru^en tali, ty 

effortri'br the direct -improvement of the income position is less' 
clear-cut/ at aeast in the°ishort run. Overtime pay>for white coll^ar 
' wark6rs Is often disallowed, and it is difficult to predict for the 
individual' if and .when the more preferred* avenues for getting aljead 
(striving for career, mobility, etc.) vill pay-off • 

lor these three reasons,, the positive correlation between 
.dissatisfaction vj*th income and wo^k incentives is likely to be 
♦ canfirled to the lower SES, an inference which is clearly confirmed^ . 

through the subsequent table in;^hich dissatisfaction with^income, 
comeB out as a significant determinant only for hlue-collar workers, 
or workers with lowfer welfare ratios (i.e., incomes relative to ^ 
peeds ) - 

. The same hypothesis limiting the link between income dissatis- 
faction ^•'^c^'^tives to tho.se not intrinsically m9tivated ^an be * 
tested d'Jrectiy. Table ^ shows that the sense of dissatisfaction 
^ with^income« tends to ^e translated into' sacrifice of l^isi^e much 

more clearly for those respondents who are less work-involved 
' , ^ according to the measure available.* 

The more work-involved^indivi duals tend to be attracj;ed to ' 
J)roductive ^action somewhat more independently of t^eir present sense^ 
t>f financial 'dissatisfactiph. In" other' words, material satiation 
appears to generate fewer disince^ltives for workers who feel 'little 

id^enti fi cation with their work roie.> • * • 

I , , - ^ -f - » 

After the conscpicuous failure bf dissatisfaction with income 
^ . \ , * ' 

to ^explain differences in ihe attractiveness of career change or 

of additional work effort for the white-collar workers, the /nore 

affluent, and the work-involved, we have to ^$xpl^e other an^lyticeJ. 

avenues to try to account for the subs tan tial^Var lance in incentives 

within these^ groups. According to the lin6 of arguments^ stated a 

earlier, the ^higher SES enjoy more discretiqn or freedom of action, 

i.e., are morte oftesn in a situation where choiceffe.can be made in 

accordance with preferences. , • . . ^ 
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• , ^ Table 7 

THE *REItATION$HI? BETWEEN INCOME SATISFACTION^ 
AND JNCEIOTVE-SCAiJE, WITHIN OCCUPATION AND WR-GRO.UPS, MAY, 1972^ ^ 

(white employed males, N = 388)"^ ' 



§^tisraction/wv. 

with Income ^ ' ^ 


^ Occupation 


Welfare- Birtrlo ~ * 
^ * 


• White 
collar 


Blue , 
collar 


High 1/2 
welfare 
rati^ 


Low 1/2 t 
welfare 
ratio * 


Delighted, pleased . 
N 

/ * ■^ 
Mostly satisfied 

N • • ' 

Mixed, mostly dissatisfied 
unhappy, terrtble 
N ' 

' All 
^ N 

Signil'icwicfe 


-V 2.11 

) .65 

1.82 
^ ^9 

2.12 

42 

2.00 
156* ' 

NS ' 
f 


. 1.74 

58 

' 1.82 

^ 72 : 

2.27 . 

44 

a. 91 

N174 
% .10 


2.02 

88 ^ 

/ ;i.6i 

76 

'2.05 
39 

l.-?7 
203 

NS 


1.61 

2.17 . 
41 ^ ^ 

2.36 

42 

2.09 * 
^ ' lljl 



a) Sample * described iji' Apjpendix A. ^ ^ , ' ' » 

^) Question formulation and response^ range described in Appendix B. 

Table entries are the mean number of th^ four "incentive" items 
(willing to give up vacations, willing, to give up leisure; willing 
to take I'ess secure job, willing to 'move feimlly) to which the res- 
' ondent agreed.^ For each individual, the score on the incentiv.e- 
.cale may range between 0 and 4, . , 

d) sWiif icance level determined by the F measure with the additJt'onal 
constraint of monotonioi ty', ^ * 

^^able 8 / 

WORK JlNVOLVEMENT AS A MODERA^OR^ VARIABLE FOR -THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETW^i^INCOMfe DISSATISFACTION^ ANDT^IN^ENTIVJS", MAY,' 1972 ^ ' 

V . (employed persons, K =T32) 



Satisfaction 
with, income 


G3>ve up vacations ?^^^ 


. Give up 


leisure ? 


Keep working ^ 
if no finahcial need ? 


Keep .working ' 
if*' no financiafi* need ? 




Yes- ^ 


' No • 


'Yes 


No ' ' 


Delighted^ pleased, 
/nostly satisfied 
V ' - N • 


^,56^^^'):; 

340 ^5. 


16§, 


*58^ 


44^ 
. 167 


* Mixed, mostly dis- 
' satisfied, 

unl^appy, terrible 

^ .■ 


' 73^ 
.136 :/ 


60^ • 

83 • 


140 ' 




All 

N 


61^ v; 
'-^^ '4r. 


' 44^ 
, 248 ' 


'59^ 
482 


48^. 
250 \ 


Significance 


.01 


. .01 


NS 


' NS 



a) Saniple described in Append:J.x A. ' i f 

b) Questioij^ormulation and respon/se range in Appendix B. 

c) Percentage indici^^tes proportion of those willing to give up 
vacations/leisure within the cell of income-^satisfied, work- 

^ attracted respondents.* 
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The' better-o^ff leap often tend to be coerced by environmental demands 
intb an unattractive -course of action for extrinsic ends. In our 
s-earch &6r psychological variables that guide economic choices we 
intend therefdrc? to look* at values, i.e. differehqes in preferred 
life styles, rather than at dissatisfaction, i.e^ respondents* 
statements a^out £h^ present unfulfilled needs, ^hat count? then 
is more what Is weaited, rathe^r^^than what is dictated by the situation. 
Much of ^ the theory of social (Jhange has been past i'n terms of values • 
Max Weber, Talcott Parsons-, David Riesman. (14) Thii^ it seemed wbrth- 
while to introduce, this concept empirically and utilize it in th^ , 
context of research dealing with people '.s reaction to' the economic 
system and its changes. 

Values are relatively stable; personality attributes, affective 
states and generalized concejits. A;? Milton Rokeach (1973) says,: 

^ While g^ttj/tude and valtie are both widely assumed to be 

determinants of social behavior, value is a determinaat of 

attitude as well as of ^behavior ... If we further assume that 

a person possesses considerably fewer values than attitudes,' 

•■^ then the veduie concept provides us with a more economical, 

analytic tool for describing and expleiining similarities and 

differei^ces between persons, groups, nations,^ cultures. ^ 
« 

We distinguish values from aspirations, the latter representing"* 
^the images petople have about a "good life", e.g. quality "of housing, 
the ranget of durab^Les, job status, money and savings accounts. 
Aspirations are assumed to change more readily with accomplishment, 
with; reference groups, with the environment. Values, being mbre 
.enduring, offer greater promise for ^uialyzjing persistent intra^roup 
differences and trends"^ in economic life-styles. Applying some of . 
Jfokeach's basic vajjue categories to people's economic orientations,^' 
several survey questions were developed. The first p^^them assesses^ 
life gdals> and is used in this analysis. , * , 

I would like you to tell me what you have found .important 

in life. Would you please look at this ^ard and tel], me which 

of these is most important to you as a Qoal in your life/,iiihi<ih 

' ' ► " ,11! 

comes next^ln importance, which is third, and so forth JPre- 
coded choices to be .ranked Were ^he following : A Prbs/e^ous . 
Life (having a gdod income and being able to afford the /"good" 
things in life); An Important Life (a life of achiev^q|it that 
brings me respect and. cognition); A Secure Life ,( 
certain t1ia,t edl basic needs and expenses are provided^ for); 
An Exciting Lif^ (a stimulating, active life);xA f^i/y Life. . 

importance 
terisVic 



Similar questions were asked with regard to the 
of^jselected job characteristics. There areisrstrong an 
differences between three/ subgroups* : y/hi'te white -coll 
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Qrke^s , 



1 



whit|y blue-cpllar workers, and blacks. Although all of these ' 

J-/ A ti 

differences need -^rther speclflCicationfe firjd disaggregation, « we 

IJresent this trichotomy here as a first agproximation^ to keep in ' 

mind. White blue- collar Workers are throughouti heavily attracted 

to values related to material securi\y, white professionads ta^non-* 

material values lil^e Jmportfoit or exciting life, Tl^^^l^cks in our 

'sample, most of them operatives and- lalSorers, ape ^clearly olriented , 
toward "prosperous life", and "high income". And, with respeet .to^" 
important features in a job, professionals. and managers differ, 
significantly from the'r.est oT the sample by referring much more 
frequently to self*-actualizing vadues and job achiev^ent^ somewhat 

,2*ess frecluently to high income, and much l^es? frequently to income 
er job security, ' / 

. The relationships between some of the vadues .and the incentive 
items is exl>i]^^:t^d in Table 9 fx*om which the fallowing concfusi\>n9 



are^^rawn . 

Pil'st, those among the white-collar r.espondents and the better- 
o^f hadf of the WR distribution f th&t express a high preference l^^r 
an "important life (a^ife of achievement that br.irfgs ^me respect 
and recognition)" or "a prosperous- life* (having ,a good income ^d^ ^ 
being able to afford the gooh things in^iife)" are slgnif icanxly 
more likely to score high on our incentive scade than their. counter-, 
parts with relatively low expressed preference tov an .achieV^ment- 
02*iented life style. For blue-collar wprkers and the less/w(611-off 
hadf, the expressed vadue- rankings for "j^mportajgit life" an4 "pros- 
perous life" seem to make little difference in the formatiop of 
incentives, " ^ . - - ' , 

Second,. in the lower^ SES a high value' placed on "f;4xnlly iife" - *^ 

tends to reinforce work incentives (15) and in the higher SES to 

weaken tlyem. Higher SES once ^agaln see thejns^elves more oft/en •in 

a position to implement their vadues .'Less constrained b^ material ^ 

considerations, the mo're family-mind^ amon^ them are more reluctant 

'I « * - ♦> 

to commit themselves to working more or striving ^ahead.i There 'is, 

le^s conflict between preferred mear^s and preferred outcomes. In 
tjhe blue-collar readity, a strong family commitment accentuates 
the breadwinner* s g^ense of responsibility for his'material obliga- 
tions. He who is most drawn to famil^ life is more l.lkely„ to./eel 
-forced to spend time away from home at work*. The required action 
step once again is mainly^ of a purely instrumentail nature, 
qutcomes are cohditionad upon unpref erred means.,/ 
I How to summarize this section and place it in the perspective 
of this contribution and this voiume ? We see our.mea:^ures' of 
incentives, and to a somewhat lesser degree, our proxies for values 
as responding to peo^gle^s opport\mity structures, Th-ey indeed , all ojw 
V8 to trace the effects of situational constt»aints on indi^dUals, / 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VALUE MEASURES AND INCENTIVE -SCALE, 
WITi^N 'OecyPATION AND WR^ROUPS, MAY, 197^ 

, ' 5^ (white employed males, N ='388)^^^ ^ 



Give -lUp Vaca?tions + Give Up Leisure 
'rake Less Secure Jobo+ Move Paunily 
-¥ Not See Family (b) 




Blue ♦ 
Collar 



White 
Colla^' 



Low 1/2 
Welfare 
Ratio 



High 1/2 
Welfare . 
Ratio 



important ^^^^ 

High (Rank 1-2) 
t 

Low (3-5) 

All ' 

Signirican,ce 
Prosperousi 

High' (R'ax?k 1-2) 

. f\ 

• Low (3-5). 
'All 

Significance 
amtly 



High (Rank 1-2) 
.Low (3-5) 
All 

Signifi dance 



N 

N = 
t 

N 
N 
N 

N 
N 
N 



2,12 
41 

2.09 
159 

2.10 
200 

NS 

2.17 

86 

2,0^"' 
114 . 

2,10 
200 

NS " - 



2.22 , 

137 

1.84^ 

63 > 

2.10 
200 

NS 



.fd) 



2.91 

46 

2.10 
122 

2.32 
168 

.01 



a. 65 
2.15 

U6 

.2.30 
168 

'.iO 



' 2.12 
110- 

2.65 

.-6 0 , 

2. 31 
170 

.05 



1.99 
139 

■2". 22 
86 

2.08 

225 



a) Sample described v^n Appendix A^. ^ 

b) Question- formulatii^n arid response range in Appendix B. 

c) Entries are the mean. rank of the particular life goal. Five life 
goals (prosperous Xlfe^ family life, important life, secure life, 

• exciting life) wer^Vpresented to be ranked 1-5 .in order of per- 
ceived importance. ' ^ • • , * 4 

d) Table entries,are th^ mean number, of the four "incen^tive"' i terns* 
(wilMng* to give lip vacations, willing to give up leisure, 
willing to take less seciire job, willing . to* move fahiily) to 

.-^hich the respondent .agreed, sbore raqgev: 0-4. 
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and doipg so, add a new dimensl^op to the understanding of economic 
well-being. Productive econoiSj^c action, apart from its importance 
for Biacrf>-economic trends, is part of the individual's repertoiVe 
to bring his situation i,n line with his preferences. It is the 
accepted,' even classical, tool to maintain or increase individual 
as well «s collective welfare. To what extent do various groups in 
society avail themset^es of this tool, and'with what degree of , - 
success ? Our^data permit £he identification'of two distinct strata : 
one group concentrated In but^not identical with the higher sp^, 
tends to be motivated toward productive action not so much through 
' , dissatisfaction wfth but rather through a variety of rewards, extrinsic 
and material as well as intrinsic and directed toward affiliation, . 
status, and' achievement values." A broa(^ range of outcomes, if desired, 
is more easily attained. Conversely, incentives fere re*duced for those 
individufils receiving fewer intrinsic rewards or those for whom </ther 
life spheres, (e.g. , family) have comparatively' high attr^tction. The 
present balance of the checking account is a Ifss eompe^lling consi- 
deration in the determination of their work activities than more 
basic values, preferences, '^d life- styles. 

While the productive reserves of this latter group tend to be 
mobill'zed by the "carrot"^f a broad range of rewards, the incentives 
of the second grou'p, overrepresented in the lower halt of the socio- 
economic spectrum, are heavily tied to the "stick" of materia^ 
"necessity, financial constraint, even threat of insolvenpy. pere 
th^* inclination toward 'a higher level of productive action is ^more 
contingent on i.ts immediate instrumentality - working more houVs 
provides instant cash - and it tends to end when the needy condition 
subsides. Being inclined towards work in this $roup often does ftat^ 
mean to be attracted by it. Work involvement tends to be lower, and, 
tke Wtick oi; material necessity, as the data indicate, is most 
ef^ectfive for those least attracted to do this work for-its own sake. 
The latter group then on two counts is worse off than the former 
' first yith respect to its perceived material well-being, and second 
' with respect to' the "psychic costs" of work. Although these are 

subjective terms, it is easy to identify economic status and quality 
, of 'employment as their objective correlates.^tSur- data indeed suggest 
' • tliat a low quality of , employment depresses in<5entives. The failure ' 
of the jnodem wor,k environment .to respond to the rising aspirations 
\ , for intrinsic rewards has' indeed been responsible for the scattered 
* symptom^ of declining work- discipline (Dept. of HEW, 1973). Yet the 
^v^econd ^group retains one important assets the instrumentality of 
; additional vTork effort - however unrewarding intrinsically -.for 

cou^terActing th^ir pressing'toaterial needs when they arise. The 
^oppoi'timity structXare at least provides for the work/leisure trade- 
off It allows* people to act in order, to^ help themselves. 

J ■ ' • . 
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It is this important characteristic that distinguishes the 
^ second group from the third one, I* yet unidentified in .our analysis; 
A substantial fraction of the poor, underemployed, or unemployed * 
would be able and willing to Vork more but do n,ot h^e access to' jobs 
that^prbvide a standard of living superior to that, sustainable 
without'^wol^k. Guthrie and Sutton, in a recent analysis demonstrated 
that full-time work of the average breadwinner in a large proportion 
of occupations in 'the United States fails to raise a family of four 
bey9nd the official poverty level (Guthrie and Sutton, 1^72 : 471ff). 
In this instance, available opportunities fall short of providing 
both intrinsic and extrinsic rewards; the consequences for work 
incentives are well-known. ^ , 

This example clearly shows the extent to which the widely 
discussed issue of, work incentives rather than.'being due to an 
autonomous shift in popular ethics, values, or philosophies, is 
reality-based. Sub^Jective measures of these variables have the func- 
tion, among otiaers, of gauging the problem-potential of shifts in 
social reality ^y followJLng up their impact on p^ple*§ exj^erience \ 

, ' .V. 

In tMs sectioh> X would like to suggest still another role for 
economic Orientations or sense of economic well-beingi namely as 
input variables shaping societal discpntent, 4s represented here 
by the evaluation of 1;he econoirf^ aitd th^ orientations toward govern- 
mental institutions. I shall also , try io demons.trate their perform- 
ance in that»role. . ' f-. » ^ 

He.rbert J. Gans (1972) has ^referred ^o'\th6^|meri can people as 
haVing gradually moved from the t^raditional |lu.rsuit of aspiring to 
improve their standard of living to expeUlng th^t 'improvement* and 
to increasingly demanding it./ What, is ^^Ogge^tj^J'here is the ou.tline 
of a continuum of* intensity .with jvhich YndlVi^ii^ economic dissatis- 
faction is translated^ into sbciet^tlf disconteni/lWher^ dissatisfaction 
is directed merely toward the self, and opporturilties are available, 
the cla^s,ic_^^ping'me^c|^anism of covin/tering an adverse situation^ 
thrpugh own effort is unimpaired f there is^na l|nk between own dis- 
satisfactioh and'system orientation. However^ t^ere is evidence 
that a' l^rge number of people look to actors othec than ther^lelves 
'for the fulfillment of their aspirations. (l6) No doubt; this atti- 
tude, which is more^^requent among blue-collar^ than among white-collar 
v^orlc.ers^ is^nj^e par^a reflection of jthe prevailing economic 
organization. Most workei4- are subject to relatively inflexible' 
employment a!nd have come to expect the continuation of 
pas favorable iVicome experiences which were largely due to overall 
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increases in prpductivity j^her than to ovm effort.; Furthermore, ^ 
expectations matter. Unmet economic 'aspii^^^tions will not spill over 
to<» societal discontent as long as their prompt fulfi^lmeMi is expected. 
One whb^is certain he will be better of f Ttomorrow, is less likely 
to blame the, system for his present plight. CoifV'ersely, if expect- 
ations deteriorate, as was the case during the l|^te- sixties, aspi- 
rations which are not diverted into demands t^oward self, may Have 
to become demands toward <the system. It 3,s then the conibination 
of' dissatisfaction, the sense of b^ing controlleS through the system 

rather than self, and ^concern ab6ut^the future that may be suspected 

^ r 
to lead to .system' bl^e. 

The dejpendent varlvables in the subsequent mode3^ are macroeconomic 
and political orientations such as dissatisfaction with political 
leaders, the govemm6n«t, r^ent economic policies,^ prices, and expect- 
ations about the econora^ ^large (see variables A-H as lifted in the 
Appenllix^ B).^ We shall laberthese items with the svimraary term socie- 
tal discontent or "system affect" (SA), but wi'lljyak^ no attempt 



to summarize them, in one index. 

PE " 




PE = Personal expectation 

(variable j) . * ' 

WR = Welfare ratio 
% (veu'Lable N) ' , r 

^ Subjective stress 
(variable l) 

= System affect 
(variables A-H) 

= External control 
(variable M) 
e 

The model . folloVing from t^iese considerations is represented above. 
Three possible correlates of 7sf>'cietal disxsontent hive been explored ; " 
* a) the individual- sense of econcJmic deprivation, i.e. subjective 
- stress or comfort (SS), as -expressed by four items represent- 
' inp: satisfaction^ with income, standard of living, and income 

changes* / \ ' 

b) /persona^. economic e6cpectati<}n <PE) as defined by the person's ^ 

confic^ence in being able to achi,eve his economic life go^ls; 

and\ / \ 

c) senae-of external .control (ED) a^ expressed' by the belief ''-^ 
that economic suc<feqs or failure i\ caused by external 'or ^ 
soci-etal Cconditior^ rather than by i^e^ s owA doing. Purther- 

^ more, we shall also, ^.eep an eye on thife relationship between 

discontent Ind WR as-a proxy for the objective economic 

^: 
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situation. 
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How ^o^e data respond to. the modef outlined above ? Table 10 * 
presents a multivariat?^ analysis (Multiple Classification Analysis)' 
for each of the six variables representing system affect. As predictors 
we used tl^ three variables at the core of our model : subjective 
stress, 'tersorfal expectation, and external control. We added welfare 
ratio, in addition to occupation, age, and political party identi- 
fication. The latter variable serves to identify and sharpen the 
meaning of the system blame items. Party identification's clear 
association with both expectations (short and long term) and the' 
evaluation of government economic policies, and its lack ot strong 
association with the other three^ system variables tells us something 
about which items >^re linked to the present administration, and 
which, in turn, are considered more basic and permanent system ingre- 
dients, -In that sense, the first three affect variables may be seen 
more as proxies for discontent with regime or administration, rather 
^ than with the "system". ' ' * ,^ 

On the basis of Table 10, we draw the following conclusions : ^ 

1, All three aspects of individual economic orientations are , 
related to system discontent. The relationship is stronger 
for economic policy, prices, and national government, than 
for politi<?al leaders, the system dimension most distant 

from economic considerations. The variance explained is 
also somewhat Ibwer for b6th short and longer term business 
expectations, 

2, Subjective stress and personal expectation, in accordance 
with the hypothesis, clearly , carry over to the six measures ^ 
of system ^affect. All the relationships are in the expected 
direction, and are continuous, . ' 

3, External control is significantly related to five of the 
» six items (excluding satisfarctiqn with prices) iri the 

expected direction. 
4» There is an almost^ co/hplete failure of "objective" Velfare 
to spill over to sysftem affect. To be sure : as established 
\^ 'in Section III, objective welfare i_s significantly related 

to subjective welfare in the expected -manner. However, the 
sound link of SS to SA proves to be due almost entirely 
.^to that part of the Variance of SS which, rather than . 
being linearly related to t^JLtsi objective component, is 
, based in tlie>vari&nce in asp^f^ations, and jjot in economic 

status, " > * * 

'on tlje basis df these^f indi^ngs,^ int^pretina' the link between 
individual economic experience and systeij affect can be interpreted 
as s^ng and as modified in a dominating manner through interpersonal 
^variance in aspirations. In other words : while the relatjionship 

\ * ' ' . ^ 
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tion of^inequity even more than the experi^ce of. 
links fthe' ec6nomi6 sphere to system dis^ionWt", i 



b^Wen personal Economic satisfactiori/e;)cpection and system, af fect ^ 
is strai»6ht forward, the link between "objective" welfare (WR) and 
system affect is tenuous and inconclusive. People find their own 
economic situation to be of high importance for Judging many aspects 
of the larger system. But they do not leave the extent of their^ 
satisfaction ^r 'dep^vation fof the income sta^tisti cian 'to determine 
Von the basis of their position 4-n the distriioutional pyramid. ^ . 
* * *' 

As to the irvterpretation of these fiticjlings, most signs pointy . ^ 
toward the theory of equity aad social comparison. (Adams, I965ij^. 
It is the pepQ^ptic 
constraint which 

• The sense of not gettirig "a good deal" compared to others-with 

similar education, experience", and skill turned out to be a far more 
powerful predictor of system affect than the obje^ctive economic 
situation (Strumpel, forthcoming),. It thus appears that the sphere ^f. 

* of income acquisition generates rrtg^e sytft:em-r^leyant confUct ^ ^ 
potential than the sphere^of income allocation oj consumpt^s^^'.• .It \ 

is income as a symbol of success or failure^ ratherf than as a ration- 
C8(rd for command over goods and services, which mitters in our 
context. In contrast,, as we may recall from tHe previous section, 
it was material need,^^the experience of constraint, which most 
corresponded with incentives in the lower SES. 

It would be simplistic as well as unnecessary to assume a clear 
line of causation leading. from the personal to the system sphere, • 
A different scenario would start out with societal discontent. "As 
t|ie system and its insti tutions 'f ail to i^mmand^ conf idenpe and 
authority, so do \ti distributional outcomes; this is the ideological 
climate in Which the legitimacy of adverse individual experience. ^ 
would suffer and -questions of equity be rai^ed^easlly. Indeed, 

* 'avaiXalole time series data cautiously^ support this interpretation : 
the, drast^Lc decline in trust "^in government started long before * 

. ecohomicorientations were affected by the malaise pervading many 
areas of American social' consciousness duiUng *the late sixties 
(Miller,. W., I97I; Miller, A., 1972). 

The recogi*ltion of inequity' and deprivation, then, mus€ be 
'siygportecj; ijf not generated, through an ideology however crude. 
The same Is true for the notion of external control, as^ used, h^re,^ . 
This concept can be interpreted as a departure* from frugal and Seif- 
castigating notions of Protestant Ethic which declare every jxerspn 
* master of hi« owri fate. External control i-s* a significant and con- 
sistent predictor of systj&m; discontent. 1% Sharpen^ the sensitivity 
^ to issvjes of equitability^ or fairness of prefrailing concJitions. 
Furthermore, it is a variable which has been shown r^Jio be related 
to collective Iction (Gurin, et al.^ I969). 'It is- not accidental 
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that blacks college, freshmen in X970 differed drastically fitom* an - 
earlier fre^hman^, generation interviewed in 1965 in that theywerb 
much more likely to hold the belief' that external forces determine 
whether ieopl^ get ^ead in. society; "by i97o collective cons^ious-^ - 
neas, pf racial oppression had^shifted t<x "the point wh.ere system * 
blame'was the modal response", (durin, P. ^'1972). In both years, 
black students who blamed the system for ^inequality, iii/tead of " 
other blacks, and who* questioned the^validity of a strict )»rote$tant 
Ethio*ddeology, ;|ere significantly more involved in polit;L^al or 
.community action.SU- ^ ^ , . 

Although, as we repeat, n6 evidence for a direct impact of 
♦simple objective economic constraint; on sy^stera affect was found, 
welfare .ratio does play a conspicuous and important role in strengthen- 
ing the structure and consistency ^f the personal stress/system 
I'affect syndrope. 3^e ^ f iridings of the previous section must be reoa^led. 
^ * V ^ There we found that personal economic dissatisfaction or deprivation' 

was translated ^nto incentives only for the loker spcioeqonomic strata/ 
With regard to. the personal^isqatisfacti<5n/socij?tal discontent 
relationship., the data (strumpel, forthcoming) again show a much 
stronger link- fpr low,, than high, SES. The less well-<?f f j are more 
willing' to generali2;e from the personal ecoiiomic to the societal ^ 
^sphere. Bread-and-butter issues are more salient to' them. They' are 
' ^ . ,more tempted to Judge the system aacording to its economic perfonnance^ 

whiclj is manifested^in\hV size of the paychepk* 'and the' food, service, 
i . axA tax bill .^ They ar4 more attentive to economic system threats op 

^reassurance, "and the involuntary subs ti tut iqn of hamburger for *s teak ' ' 
is easily blamed on government or the presfeht poli tical constellation. 
* - ' yet -also the reverse^ is ,true : the legendary> poor but happy^ are more" 

'^f . l^kfely^to entertain^ a friendly vision. 6f the system,' ' , ^ < . 
\ la^conilusipn, a brief attentpt i^ in order to connect two still 

V r. separatet^thre^ds ,of arljument : • \ ^ >\ ' ^ . ; */ - 

a) the impiVtance of subjective rather than o/jectiye - economic 
t • welfare in shaping system*ef fec^ which is a^tenuated^ the ^ 

• . , ^ . lower er^ ijf the'income ^drid welfare distribution; and ' ' • 

b) the contribution of ideology e*quity consideratiorfs and ^ 
A expectance as to who 'controls ohe*s life - determining 

. ^ the extent of this affect, 

-There is little doubt that t>otn" phenomena make for a po*tehtially ^ 
unruly combination in ter^s of social^ conflict. While the poor at . 
this point^i^p time are no more likejy than others to '^ide against \ • . 
the System, they are candidates for becoming. conscious of powerless- 
n ess, .inequity, relative Njeprivation,. and subjective^ stress. Once, 
they have been recruited to the new ideologies, they may realign 
their system beliefs Afast, a;5 their irajDressive record af consistency 
may Ipad us to predict, / * , ' - ^ . 
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1V^at are the implications of . our findings ^,f or •tJ:ie generation 
^f so|ial indicators ? Obviously, v^re can only guess that the variables 
we have singled out for use in a crpss-sfection njodel .are instrumental 
^ in making for change. Yet the preceding ttiougl^ts point to the neces- 
«sity tb. e^^tend socio-economic reporting beyond c6nventional financial 
and" purely si tuational^ accounting in order to capture psychological 



correlates 0/ economic we^-being incentives and yjeir societal impl 



/ 

Uieir societal impli- 
cations. The section on Economic Orierttations in, Ij^ chapter at" the 
Jnd or this volur^e contains a summary diVcussion of the , concepts and 
measures that appear to hol'd most promise.^ a ^theoretically va^id 
system of spc'ial reporting. , ,\ 
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l.-See however the study for th^ United /Automobile Workers' Union of 



workers' prefereftc^p^fol* and experiences with early retirement 
(Barfield .and MorgiSi 1969). . ' . ' ^ 

2. However there is some literature 'dealing wi tit ^income, distribution 
as a psychological and soci^ problem in Britain. See Runetnian 
(1966).,- ^'^ ..^ ^: »' . , ^ • 

3. .Lawler (1971. 30) Reports about studies in organizations that* - 

' show workers' who are more highly paid^-^even if controlled fpr ^ 
level of hierarchy) to express more satisfaction with; -autonomy, 
esteem, and security than other workers ' , . - 

Gurr (1970 ;"131) ; "individuals tend to think'o^ theirjeccndmic 
well*^ being in terms of monthly incomes of X-dollafs of/Cruael'ros, ^ 

.or posses si on-^^f y-number of cattle, or cultivation of z-^,ectares 
of rice paddies. Such a calculus is seldom .available for their 

^ social status,^ their security, or their political participation.'!' 

5, It may be noted here tfiat data from the early 6o's show, clearly' 
the same 'rani: order ±i(i the most central economic measures. ^ Sati s- - , 
faction w^th stand&rd of 'living was higher then, income satisfaction 
but lower than Job satis faction, all variables measured on the ^ 
same scsile. See Katona (1964 : ll6,ff).' - 

^, Irt order to preserve the flavor of the respective approaches ' . 

originating in different di^sciplines, I shall use the terms 
^ ♦situation, resources, command over resources, racpompltshrfient , . 
interchangeably. * » / . r 

7j T*or^ example, mean self-ra-ting scores of happiness are Jiigheg.in 
* 'Egypt and Is.ra^l than i^ West Gemany, and only insignificantly 
.lower in.^uKosla>h.a, Nigeria; Brazil, and Poland, aiccording to ^ 
Cantrill's "Happiness" - scores collected aroiind i960. Also see 
Easterlin (forthcoming)^. - • ^^g'^'^^^ 

8^, James Duesenberry (l^ji9) in his analysts of, consumer behavior and 
levels' of consumption (rather than income) aspiratio^is assvmies , 
no downward aocowodation and -uses the nighest earlier reached 
status as reference point ("Ra-tchet" effect). 

^ ' . 

Eyidence for a slow- adjustment of current consumption ex^ndi^ure 
V* to risirig income levels i^ also contained in the results qf k 
■ panel study- con diicted after the 1964 tax cut. Hbusehoids wp.th 
sizeable recent income increases tended to increase their, share 
both of cbnsumer durable oiftlays and saving out of dispoiaable 
intjome, while decreasing the share of "expendables^'. -See Katona 
and Mueller (1'968)^ » ' > " / * 

5, The* concept of relrf.tlve dep'riVation was developed to explairi why 
in :a number of instahces persons tWho were objectively better off* 
appesu? to'be more discontent with their lot., (See Merton and KitJ;,-' 
1950). - 



... • ^ 

' 10, In Gary^ Indiana, the men with annuad J'amily ii^cornes- between 

$ 7*500 and $ 10,500 were six times njR^e likely to preXer Wallace 
thanjthose with family incomes under $ 5*000 (Pettigrew, Riley, 
and Vanneraan, 1972 : 98). The statement "in spa^te of ^ what some 
people say, the condition of Che average man. is getting worse not 
better" arqused. significantly more approval from* Wallace backers 
than from the^rest' of the sampla,. This statement is interpreted 
by' the authors as evidrence for the unsatisfactory outcome of a 
verticfid comparison process, ' , 

' 11, Kdtona, Stnimpel, ahd Zahn (1971 : 174) :."ln 1957* 48 per cent 
of German adults stated flatly that they would be satisfied if 
. • their economic, situation woiild remain as it was for the next 
five to ten years. This proportion rose to 60 per cent in I961 
anc^70 per cerit in f963» There has been .also an uninterrupted, 
steep increase in the ^proportion of the households wtiich are 
cfose to feeling "saturated", and a corresponding* continuously 
high ah^d increasing 'rate of saving. Asked whether respondents 
intended to make large outlays during the coming year, the nega- 
tive answers, increased from 16 per cent in 1956 to 20 per cent in 
1959* 31 per cent in I962, and 46, per centum I967. And the rat^ 
of saving out of disposabl.e ^income, which oscillated in t)ie early 
.r fi»fties below 10 per cent^ reached 14 per ceAt at the end of the 
fifties, and increased then even further, as ccbpared to a fairly 
constant rate in the Uhited States holering around 6-8 ^et^ cen€ 
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*6f di"teposal^le income, ' * . 

. The ^ quo ted. findings are based on area7wide samples of young and 
middle-aged families in the Detroit- and Baltimore SMSA s (Strurapel, 



13. Much of the following line of argument has been develope^d t^, s 
or Jointly with, Richard T. Curtin, who also kindly provided 
substantiating data, ' ^ • * ^ 

14. David McClelland (196I .: 17 ), comments on the sociological think- 
ing on economic development with reference to, Talcott Parsons : , 
"it has' never been reedly seriously'. attempted to bridge the gap 
between idealized pattern variables as tools of analysis, an<^ 
social nonns. as preset in the minds of men. Stated another way, 

it Is not edways clear Just how a characteristic' of social struc- 
ture-like stress on * achieved* versu? * ascribed* status should , 
be reflected in the attitudes of members of tlvtt social structure 
so 'that one can -eheck empiricedly whether those attitude's aire in 
fact present in society. ...The theor.?fcJ..qal relationship between 
questionnair^'and interview data and th^ social structure variables 
they are supposed to be getting at has not as yet* been perfectly 
worked out/* 

^ \ ''^it - ' ' 

15. ^. l^MK'e is a significant (not e:diibited) correlation among the , 

blue-collar stratum between the ^ranking of family life and the 
two income-leisure trade-off items (leisure and vacation). 

/ * • * ^ • J, 

16. The question : "Which of tl^ese things will have the most influence 

over your standard of living during the^ next five years ?" (union 
^ or employer, resp6ndent himself, or national economy) was answered 
thBpugh referring to the national economy by more than a third of 
"N ail employed Americans in "May, 1972; around one-quarter referred 
to employer or union, afid only around 4o per cent to their own, 
action. , • 
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Appendix A 



IPLING AND INTER^/IEVrLNG. MAY 1972 3TUD^ 




' The individuals 'intej"/iewed in this' survey^ (the Spring, 1972 
Quarterly Sun^jey of Consumer. Attitudes) are ^^representative cross 
section of adults, eiriiteen years of age or older, 'living in priva*tQ 
households in the United States. Thd households were selected by 
the method of multistage area probabilit^y sampling. Within each 
. ^sample dwell:^g unit only one adult was interviewed^for this , 
"study/At ea^ address from^whicl? an interview was taken, the inter- 
viewer first obtained a listing of all eligible respondents and th^en 
through the use of actable of random numbers selected the respondent. 
Mb substitutions were permitted. The final sample' CQnsisted of 
'->'-3.,297 cases. 
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Append!)^ B 

QUESTIONS USED FROM THE SURVEft RSSEARCH CENTER *y SPRING 1Q72 
QUARTERLY SURVEY OP CONSUMER ATOITUDES AND FROM THE 
DETROIT-BALTIMaRE STUDY 



SefctlOR I ; May. 1Q72 Items 

Some of tJfe categories appearing Ui the original questionnaire . 
and code have been combined here, ' \ • U ' 

Aj' Now turning to business conditions ^r^ the country as a whole - 
do you think that dur"^. the next months wg* 11 have good 
'times financially; en* bad times, or "what ? 

B) Looking ahead, which would you say is more likely - that in 
. trie country as a whole we'll have continuous good times 

during the 'next. 5 years or so,, or that we will have periods 
, of widegpread xmemployment or, depression or what ? 

a Questions C throu^ H, I 1 and T^* were prefaced ^with therphrase t 
\ '^How do ycu feel about Respondents were presented with a» card 

which listed the following choices .in a Continuum design : Delisted/ 
'pleased. Mostly satisfied. Mixed or neutral. Mostly dissatisfied, *- " 

Unhappy, Terrible,. ' . 

C) What our government is doing aboOt? the economy - jo*bs> prices, 
profits,' . • * ^ ' 

p) Whart you h_ave to pay for basic necessities such, as food, 

housing, and clothing, I 
E)^'nie^way our national government is operating, 
H F) The way out* political leaders thj.nk and act; 

G) .Your marriage, 

H) Your Job. ^ • * » ' 

I) isubjective stress, ' . > 

I 1, The' income you* (and your family), have,. 
I ^, Your standard of living - the»things you have like 
* - housing, car) furniture, recreation, and the like, 
I Do yoif feel that yTaur total* family income is enough 

for you anh your family to live as comfortably >is you . 
^wotilcf like at this time ? Would you sliy Very comA>rtably^ 
comfortably , not too <;omfortably ^ or not at all ( 
comfortably ? ' ''> ,',i ^ , 
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7 Compared to what you had 'hojied for 3-5 ye^x^B ago, would 
^ ^ , you say yo.ur present standardc^f living is better now, 
worse or ' about th'e same ^s ^xpu*^ad* expected it to be ? 

J) Thinking of. your raiterial wishes. '•^:^o\^r future' standard of 
living; what would you sa^ fii*e the. chances that you will 
r achieve what you (|esire ? Mre^'^you qui te^ sure , somewhat 
optimistic , somewhat doubtful , or pessimistic ?' , 
'"hi And five years from now',/do you expect that ^ you -(and your 
-• family) will be better off , worse off i or Just about the 

samfe as now ?' 's. ^ 

M) Extremal .Control , 

y _ . _ ^ 

The first response *ji-i^st>ioa3lM^l ,ftid ?t 2 and the l^asf 
response , to^ue^tion W 3 indi'cate e:?tem6d control* Art 
individual's iscore is the nuhbea^^oi: thos§ three responses 
selected by. the. respondent.^ TJius,, if all* three questions were 

^ answered so' as to injli^cate external control, he was ^ven'^a 
score of 3; if any ' two^ of the three questions -were answered 
so as to indicate external control,' he wa^ given a score of . 
^ two*, and so forth., Iff^ dlsti^bution o,:^resJ)OiTses showed rou^- 
ly ohe-third of the^^oujp \inder study" ahswering hone of the 
questions in a manner indicating^ exten^al control, and one- 
^ third answering two or three questions indift&ting external 

^ c9ntrol, Th^e "two groi|ps are, rei'anied to as the "lowest one- 
third on external costrol" and' the ^*hi^e^t one-tjiird on 
external control",* respectively, 

T^7e following statement was re ad f to the respondents b/fOre'y'^ 
presentation of questions M i/ M 2, and /\ / 

"In each of th^ next quest:J^oj^, 5I*ra'g9ing to read.,y<to*fev^- / 
sentences, Th^se statement^ are' listed on this 5heet\^o^thaJ; 
irou can follow alon^ ad^ reread- them^ Would .you tell ma t^e - 
one that comes closest to .the w«iy you-?eel things actually are 
in life. Be sure it*s,thf way ^things actually are in life, 
' not* the way you'd like thertl to bft", 

M 1. Which of the^^&SNgAjJgti t'uii^i ot-atfljiierftg is closest^to the 
'Way ^^you, feel ' thing^ actually, ar^ 

^ ' 1 , ^I^eppler^ who don't 4p*well'in lix'e often work hard, biit 
the bre^iks' Jiist donlt^come ftheir,w6.y.'*'' ' ' ' 
,2, Some ^people' just don't use the breaks that come their 
way; if they don't do well, i*t"s> their own fault. 

M 2; Which- of these two ?' . . 

1, people who. are bom ^poar have less chance to get ahe«d' 
than other peoplj^. ^ '"'^ * • 



2. People ^ho have 'the, ability and work^hard have the 



11 ty and wo 
Ise,. evW i 



same chance as anyone else,, if their p5t»ents 

**were popr,. * : 

M 3, And, these.? - .^-aT / *. .# - 

, 1. It's the lack* df skMXsr.jand\^briitios' tl^at keep most 
unemployed Tf^ople from.^^t;^T>gj^.;;J9b; -if they had the 
* ^ skills most oi" them\coyil^^^.'^^^^ 

3. Many people with 3klilS^jQtt>'iWtila. Hobr t'^ 
any jobs«*i 



lie with 3kl3.xSi.4^>V%^f ija. jQbi^'thie^ Aren'^t 

M) Welfare RatiS (Means/Neeilla^lVV'''''^/^^^^^ ^ " 

The welfare .ratio — ^ i^i^mj:. ..^^.-^^ ^. l. -. 

following formula 



where 'TrV = total family income of ^' 

per'sons living in . the x^spondQnt*'s>5^i^ 
simplified O^shansky ratio ad^'uskt^i. foi^'/rates ^ 
The: higher' the resulting numbib, f-itie ipord .'^weiKofX"' ia tjhe^ 
individual; Quintile and ,terciie\di'V^si6ns oi;, the Samp3,e.^«'e 
4ade on the basis of these scoijes, for use in • the Multiply 
Classification Analysis and the^^variance matribes. Thus,^ •>:. 
the lowest 1/3 welfare ratio tercile includes thtose people. ' 
who are least well-off, while the highest includes those' 
most well-off J.. ^likewise for the c^uihtile divisions. The quin* , 
tile and tercil^e^.gi^ups*are^^ ej^ctly the same sl^'^due ^j, 

to many respondents obtaining the same welfare ratio score . ^ 

g) Single-Digl't Occupatibh Coc e 



The followin^^^^an exDj^mation -of the occupation 'codes used, 
"White collar" is defined as* groups one through four; groups 
five through seven 'are! defined as "blue collar", 

1, Professionals, including physicians, teachers^ , technicians, . 
public advisors, nurses,- r^j^o operators, photographers,' • 

2, Managers (not self-employed)^ including purchasing agents 
and buyers, credit men,, postmasters, government adminis- 
tration officials, ; 

3, Self-employed, businessmen and artisans, including auto- * ^ 
mobile repair and gasoline station managers, * * , / 

4, Clerical' and sales workers, ♦ * , 
5« Craftsmen, .foremen, and kindred wprkers, 

6, Operatives 'and kindred workers, including skilled-trade- 
a]*prentices, ' ^ 

7. Laborers and service workers, all farmers and farm workers, 
government protective workers ai\d members of the armed forces, 
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"Incentives " 

In order to get ahe%d, would yoXi be willirig.to. ; , a, ^ • 

<p • « • ' > 

• , a) Give up vacations for several years ? . • v 

b) Give ujji leisure time ? , ^ 

c) Not sefi your family as much a^ you would like *? 

d) .Take a less''secure 'Job ? J- \ \ ' " 

^ e) Move your family to a strange part of the couatry ? i 

" Work Involvement " , ^ \ i " 

— ' " - - — — _^ I 4 . 

If you were to get enough money to iive as comfortably as you'^d 
Itke foxj the rest of your lif e,^would:%ou continue' to work ? 
(IP YES) : ' ^"^ • ' ^ 1 

' Would you continue to work the same Job ? t 

" L1 f e-Re 1 atgd Values " . ^ . ^ 

(Subjedtj^'s given card with five values listed) • / . ^ 

please look at this card and tell me which thing. on this(list 
.about a Job you wouISi most prefer;, which comes next, whiclt' is ttiird, * 
and so forth- ? ' , ' ' 

a) a prosperous life (having a good income and bei^g able to 
affdtd the "good" things in life). - ^ 

B) A family life (e life completely centered in my family). 

C) . An^mpoftant life (a life of achiyvement that brings me basic \ 

needs and expenses are provided /or). ' , * < 

D) A secure life (making certain^ yiatsf-all basic needs are 
provided for). 

E) Arx exciting lj.fe'(a Stimul^tirJ&A^ctive life). 



Pej'sonal Financial Perceptions - , 

Would you say you and your family are better off or worse off 
f^n^cially than you were a year ago ? 

krk you and your'*^ family making as much money now a[s you were 
a year ago, or more, or less ? 

,Pive years from now, do you expt^ct that you and yoiir family will ^ 
^be better off , worse off , or Just about the same as now. (IP 
J^BETTER) Would you say that you expect to be'tnuch better off or 
a? little better off ? ' ' , 

Political' Affiliations 

Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 

Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or* what ? 

(If Republican) Would you cal). yourself a strong Republican,' or 

not a very strong' Republican ? ^ , ^ 
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(if Democrat) Would you call yourself a strong Dem6*crat, , 

^ ^ , or not a very stJrong Democrat ? ^ \ 
{Jf Ipdeperjdent Do you thinlc of yourself as closer to thw 
or other) *^N^eprublican or Democratic Party ^ 



POVERTY "and disadvantaged MINORITIj^ : ^ SOME CONSIDERATIONS 
CONCERNING' ^OCIOi-PSYCHOLOGICAI^'INDIgI^^ AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
V I 1^ 



H^tns-Joachim^ Hof fmahn-Nowotny %^ , \ 



"What, however, ^5hall we ^se!^ to^a World where millions of people . 
are not only'statigtically^pobrv but "Where also honor/^«f*a^^ity aVe 
debased to « degree that c^rtai^ly defies , description ir^tafe'istical - . 
terms In shor*t, i,t is a wbrid^where^ death-^and si c^ai^^ prevail, ^ % 



wt^we. education and work are scarce, yhere dirt and stagnation wei*^, 
dn(} v^here the possibilities of self-^evelopjn^tvare practically 
inexlBtentJi^ . . . - - \ / . ' 

, . ^ . It was Robertas. McNafnara /Die'Zeit, I972 : 10) who pronounced 
* these words at th^/t^NCTAD confetence ^J.niSantviago de Chjle iha972*,^» 
a' gathering which again has reminded 'the world of the terrible' problem 

.?'^,^*;of :p9verty.. ' ^ - - . • . • ^ ' ' ^ 

. J The UNCTAD conference dealt w^th poverty in the materiEil v^d 

' jrfbjective sense. It* dealt w^^th* the fdct that; 'Malawi has^ a .GNP per 
capita of 62 dollars, Burma of 73, Tanzania of 7^'* Haiti of 9I; fi^^ * 
many more countries coul^^e adde.d to this, list (of Unij.ted Nations 
Statistical YejelibOQk, 19707;> ^0>-6a5)- Although, looking at -these - '\ 
figufes^one has to take into account; the "low degree pf ^monetarizdtion 
'of these societies* they stil^L » remain fmtjressive enough,* and McNamatra 
is' certainly right whfen he goe^^n to say that mere numbers cannot ^ , 
describe, let alofie convey; an idea or what ll^^^behlr^d them, * ^ * 
\ It need ^hardiy be emphasized that the couhtf*ie^ jwhj,,ch have .tJust 
^ *b6en mentioned are not the only ones to illustrjt« ,the prablem^of „ 
|i poverty. In the State of New ^ork there were irt th^ *year . 1968 1.71'* 
. \i million people on welfare, in ^he City of iTew. Yo^k alone, more t^an^a, 
mft.aion (Raeithel,_.197t[;;^5 bo),* and ac*cordlng to la^est^ information . 
t from t;he USA there ^P^o^a, tptral 6f mpre thsm 15 Million peopl«t^^ 
on -welfare " \ 

"Wage ^slaves of school age - ^iceording to an official communi- 
-xjation make ifl^Altamura (Italy)., a maximum of 200 marks a fhonth ^ 
Quit;e frequently, wages are even A mill in Spinazzola'paid 

its un(^erage helpers a kilo of fl<^r a dfiy" (Dfer Spiegel,* March -1, 
1971 :*118-). Many^more examples arid data cpuld be added' to this-i;lst 
JlacTc^ in tSl^^USA/ Great Britain, and France; foreign workers in . 
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much of western Europe; women, fatherless families, and old people 
, everywhere, are only, some of the social aggregates and groups whose 
members have tp be considered as units of observation and analysis 
when dealing with the problem of poverty.* ^ < 

Early muckrakers tried to draw public^ attention to the situation 
of the groups mentioned. Gunnax;^Myrdal has described "An American ^ 
Dilemma" and many - although not very successful on d -broad scale - 
battles against poverty have been fought by many men and institutions. 
Thus one cannot say that the problem of poverty in affluent^ socie;bies 
. as well as the problem of poor societies has not been recognised. What 
is still lacking is a comprehensive -"Theory of Poverty" (but see Coser^ 
1965; RoAPh and Guerslin, 196^)^ on the oae hand and a system oT^indi- 
-i^^itors on the other hand, that provide reliable and detailed inform- 
ation without which no effective action against .poverty can be ini- 
^ tlated, althojigh it must bej^ecognize'd that the Survey Research Center 
of the^Institute for Sobial^e^earch at the University of l^ichigan, 
especially/ has done outrtiridlhg pioneer work in this field. As *Lfngoes 
and ?faff (undated : 1) say with regard to tfie situation in the United 
Suites of 'America ^ "Ori 'the one hand,* economic measures of the growth 
of national* product and income have pointed to a society of affluence. 
^ . On the other harid| the storm olj^.als about^urban unrest, social 

disintegration, and widespread poverty iVi urban ghettoes and. rural^ 
enclaves ^ave suggested that there are certain basic features of 
Americtmi society which cry for remedy". An .attempt like this one,^ 
which wants x^o deal with^the queauron of hqw the regalities behind 
the traditional economic measures and so-called "hard data" can be ^ 
^ , conceptualised and measured appears thus to have«.ample .Justification 
indeed, whatever the perspective from which the problem o^ poverty 
is seen and wherever the-^ context in which^overty^ exists. ^ 

Although pbverty hasl>ecome a public issue and is now one of 
the problerri' areas in the social indica.tors movement, it is still far 
^ I away from ranking on top/of the list of concerns, dealt with in the 
.«a^;rr-4atest social reports. PrO;^lems of poverty, inequality, scsial strati- 
, fication and mobility arft^ indeed ranking very low, and problems op^ 

political power structu^^s, ghetto Viots, and social 'conflicts ih 
general, "are nearly completely Omitted; thus a rather traditional 
concept of social concerns is up^to now prevailing". Zapf (1972 : 21),*. 
who has done the analys3Li^";of the reports mentioned, thus comes to 
^the conclusion': "The presently |ivallable social reports cannot so 1 
^Vaslly reject the blame of showing an establishment perspective". 
Wjn if one does ntft hold the view that an establishment perspective- 
necessarily excludes a tinie'^conc^m with the problems of the 'under- 
^ privileged, one has to ask' the question - when^^d^ing with social 
indlQatocs In the"* field of poverty - of how the, concerns of the poor 
can become effective. Furthermore, even if one^does not identify 



with the role of a preacher of revolution, one has to realize that ^\ 
the problems of individual v^. oollective mobility, individual Vs. 
collective action have to. be taken into account, and that it is 
collective actloir and .collective protest which seem tp be the most 
important means of making poverty a puiAic and governmental concern. ^ 
The mgst relevan^H^re condition for arriving at collective action is 
that the poor cease to ^c^ept the Calvlnist implications of the con- 
cept of poverty, .namely degradation and-^ individual failure, which had 
been defineS in the^e terms by Scherpner (1963) as late as I962 when 
he defined a poor man as one "who is unable to cope with the egonomic. 
(iemwids of social life and is- therefoj^e in need of economic assistance 
lent to him by his coramunity*^. ^ 

Iff: one wants to discuss poverty snd related concepts and ways 
to measure^ such concepts, one has to try to give' at least a working 
. definition of poverty; this is true even if Herman, P, Miller (1964 \ 
81). is right in stating i "Much needless soul searching cAi be avoided 
if* it is i^ecognized at the "outset that there is no objective defi- 
nition of poverty any more than there is an objective definition ^ 
of art or beauty". Needless ro sfay, we cannot conceive of what an 
"objective definition" would look like. But what Mijler wants to 
point out is that^here Is no consensus about who is poor and who 
is not poorl and if we find a consei>sus^ it would be highly rest|»icted 
to specific contexts. What we do Tind are two types of definitions, 
one used by legislative bodies, administrations, ^d" different ins- 
titutions, the other fetvorea social scientists. Because of social V 
policy reasons the af orementi on^ prefer "nominal . definitions" stating, 
for example, that the poor are persons whose financial means are 
belov a ^jiven limit. th*at-is, ."the poor^ igr. defined in terms of genus 
proximum and differentia' specifica . 'Agai;>, it would not make sense, ' • 
to introduce a definition of this type .as a universal one as long 
ad there are extreme differences in the average income between dif- 
t^vexxXi societal contexts. In oprrtimst to institutions related" to 
sociaQ policy' the latter group seems to fav^or "contextual definitions" 
' stating, for -exAiple, as Simmel (I923 : 369) ^does : '"Poor is a man 
whose means tio »not suffice to reaoh hie ::dm^".'.Thaii is, "the poor" 
is defined in. terms of a relationship between two of his individual ' , 
properties, or - as Hempel (I965 : 5) writes r "tke contextual defi- 
..nltion ../i? an example of what,' in logic, is 'called a function". 
This typ^ of definition iS not restricted to one specific context, 
it allows for generality* Harrintjton (I966 : 618), calling for a 
"sociSal definition of poverty", suggests als9 a. contextual definition 
when saying : "The American poor are not poor in Hong Kong or in the 
oixteenth, century; they are poor here and now, in the United States. 
They are "j^spossessed in terms of what the reat of the nation enjoys, 
in terms of what the society could, provide if it had the will". Here 
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the definition -'consists of reia'tionship between a societal property 
(a certain average standard) and an individual property (certain 
means), the more an individual is below - let us say - the average 
fncome level, the poorer he is, whereas according to SimmelVs , 
definition an individual is the poorer,^ the greater the gap between 
his aspirations on the one hand and his-mean^ on the other hancJ. That 
means, should we accept Harrington »s definition, we would have some 
"objective^\^ although relative, criterion which would help us to 
-;decide whether a person wouXd have to be considered . to be poor or 
not (if he is "dispossessed in terms of what the rest of the nation 
^enjoys")? according to SimmeX » s definition there is,, no such criterion, 
N^en the ri eldest Tban in the country »might tc labeled "poor" if his 
asW-rations go bejrond his means. 

^ It is not possible -to decide a priori which definition is the 
best. With regard to short-temi social policy measures which aim at 
improving the material situation of certain low ranking groups. in ' 
the society by public assistance, one would have to choose the so- - 
called nominal definition.. But -this definition will always - at least 
to a certain extent - be based on considerations as reflected in 'the 
% contextual definition 'of Harringtwi, a definition as given by Simmel 
could hardly be used for chert-term social policy but it can b6 
extremeljr useful in social theory and as well for long-term social ^ 
, policy measures which aim at dealing with individual agtion (e.g. 
delinquency and crime) or collective action (e.g. riots, mass uproar) 
which may be' due to gaps between aspirations and means in certain 
subgroups or segments of the society (see Merton : 1967 : 16I-I94), 
Thus we can^ see that Simmel *s ji*finition is not just 'a definition 
of poverty , but a vory general definition of a configuration^ of. lndl> 
- vidual properties , which inclpdas poverty in the short-term social 
policy sense as a special case of such a configuration. 

^ It rtee4 not particularly be pointed out that in a broader theore- 
tical, perspective, the ijentioned individual proper Wes have to be 
. related td the social, economic, and pqiitical structure, whiclT 
contain^UV individuals as a unit, influ^ence his, values and aspirations, 
provid^^him with a yardstick to measure his rank on the central diraen- 
sions;/ and determine his chances to obtain or ndt to obtain the mean^ 
he needs for fulfilling his aspirations (for relev^\ studies, see 
Stnimpel, 1973^ Znglehart, . 1971 ^ 991-1013). Beirig in favor of a 
definition like that given by Simmel is, of course, an outcbme'of 
theoret ical" considerations, although it should have become self-evident 
/^that iW practice there is nothing better than a good theory, to repeat ' 
a well-known staterpent. vmen, f^or , example, the OECD (I972 : .7) suggests 
"to discuss ... 'indicators of adaptation of marginal population 
segments" (Italics •by author), ^^ese specific adaptational processes are 
again special cases of adaptatidLl processes that may be' determined' 
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oy a situation as, defined by Siramel. At a first glance adaptational 
processes m«iy look different •oE-jnay lead, to different results in 
different social contexts, groups, and- strati. But from a theoretical 
and rao^e abstract point of view it is pi^bably p>ossible to concept- 
ualize a few general types of adaptive behavior as was done for exam- 
pie, by Rc&ert K. Merton (1957 * 175-194) who defined .the typfes of 
adaptation to anontie. 

The foregoing remarks have,. already made clear that we have, strgng 
objections to a discussion .and program of sociad and p;5ychologlcal 
indicators which lack a theoretical base. We do not, of course under-, 
estimate the problems, be they^ political, ideplogical, or in the field 
of operauionedization and scasurement, that have to be "faced if an 
indicator prpgram is ^ be Worked out that may have some chance of 
finally being e'xecuted. And we are yeiV-ouch aware that the problems 
become even more severg if we, want to build, an international indi- 
cator program. We , have, however, to agree with Erik Allardt {lSf71 • 

. 2ft) who states that the "demands for usefulness, accessl,bility, and 
speed in obtaining . information ten4 to produce resiats unrelated to 
existing sociological and ppii^caJ^ theory".. If it were not possible 
to arrive at a .minimal consensus concerning the theoretical background 
we would do a disser'*ice to the sQtentific ccsrunity and finally also 
to those who have to put the infQpgiation obtained into practice. We. 
would not consider it very friiitfui to' assestle a catalog of possible 
ludxcators before havfng eiAtorated £^ precise knowledge of what these 
indicators are supposed to indicate. In the discussion of indicators' 
someone will always say ; "it mi^t be quite interesting also to' 
yptow this or that". But this:kind j^f casual* curiosity is surely not 
enotigh of a basis for selecting indicators. Thus, a discussion on 

^"^ndica^or should always edso be a discussion of variables and theory. 
And iTwe want to give relevaift §4vice as^to political act^ion it is 
necessary to have a theory vhich connects individual and system prop^- 
tieSi . * * •* 

It has> of course, to b,e stated frAnViy that - even if we do not 

Jta^e into consideration the obstacles mentioned above - it seems impos- 
sible to derive ziie cwr»cepts to which indicators would have to cor- 
respond from one single theory . Social scierice is nht mature enou^ 
for that, and one can even doub^ whether it will ever reach such a 
state. 3ut if we take into consideration that first , ther'^ is no one- 
to-one relationship bety/een concepts on thfe one and indicators on the 
other htod, and that second, existing theories have partly overlapping 

' - *4^ 

sets of .concejSts, it should be possible ^o arrive at a set of indi- 
cators which can serve to .test^more than one theory'. Prom these 
arguments we would deduce thftt there is^ a* fair chance of arriving, - 
at some compromise on the set of tndioftt^rs which does not desiind 
a prior agreement in the field of theory^/i^gain^the pxjactical 
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relevance of theory- beised indicators need not be parti ciilarly stressed, 
but apjong other thiags the so-called "side effects" of .political 
acticns cannot be predicted i^ the possible 'relationships betweer^ 
certain readings of indicators which one wants to change and other 
m^vidujil or system properties are not known. 

Before we ^ome to soae theoretical ^dr^siderat ions and zo concepts 
and indicators Siiaf can be derived froa then, we would like to say a 
word of caution with regard to the concept of "satisfaction" if used 
in the flel^ of poverty and disadvantaged ninorlties. It has to be 
said in advance that satisfaction measures belong to the^ nost highly 
developed megysures in social science (see Lingoes ar*u.?faff, undated; 
Abraas and KalSsl971 ) » ar.d been used in different fields such 

as occupation (JooSatisfa^t^on) or consumption Cconsuner satisfaction). 
We would of -pourse not doi;^^^the theoretical interest of those social 
scientists who have done research on job or consuaer satisfaction, 
but as one reviews their studies one wonders whether Zapf 's suspicion 
about the "establishaent perspective** of recent social reports does 
also prove ^ be right for aany works on satisfav».ion. For exaaple, 
to quote Anita 3. Pfaff (1971 : 2) : 

"Hiese indicators cay serve the ends of narke.ters aiaing at 
inproving their own performance, and of gnv^r-nsent charged ^fitn 
tHe task of providing happiness to its citizens. But we hope 
that such inforaation vlli ultimately benefit consusers i&io will 
* be the beneficiaries of improved naiicet perforaance". ^ 

One sust furthermore doubt whether satisfaction studies have, 
with perhaps a few exceptions, dealt with the\poor in a stricter 
sense. As aany of then' have no Jobs and cannot con suae very nuch, 
it obviously nakes no sense to study their satisfaction. Everett 

.C. Ht^'es (1965 : 75) is probably right when he stages : "Xhe poor 
are not *re spec table clients ... Certainly tney are of little interest 
to t}iose who poll potential custooers conoeming their tastes in cars, 
^ clothing, colleges, or even presidents and nedicare^systeqs, since 
their voting rates are low". In thf already aentioned study by 
Strusjpel (197» blacks h»v-» been included in his sample, but they . 
cannot be labeled "poor" as they are "young, eaployed heads of house- 
holds" (italics by author), /^d if one reviews the lists of the 
dooains, goods, and services fo^r which* satisfaction has been oeasured. 
one is even tetapted ta think that a slun-dweller might feel scoffed 

•at if an int«i*viewer applied 'such a list to him. 

. What is true for satisfaction studies is also true for socio-" - 

logical studies in general, 'rtiere are innumerable studies whose 

objects ire "lower status", "lower income" groups or*the "lover 

class". But with rare* exceptions, "research on th« rower clcSo, 

especially in the last decade, deals with subjects above the poverty 1 
p • • •' 
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line. This confusion in tenainology hassled many investigators to 
take findings on the working class (upper-lower) for data on the \^ ^ 
group living at or below the poverty, line" (Roach, I965 : 69-7Q)- ' 
One is therefore tetapted to believe that sone of the concepts and 
indicators used and resiilts gained are of questionable I'elevance to 
th4 poor. I^iis assuaption Is supported by our jovm studips on the 
foreign worker problem in Switzerland (H6*f fiaan-Kowotny, forthcojaing) . 
Afflon^ our saaples (probability samples) of lower-lower class and 
lower class ItaliaA israigrants as well as loitg;?^2nd lower-^aiddle class 
Swiss 'there are rJ.ghly significant ne>;atlve correlations between, for 
exazn^le, le^/el zC education or future chances for occupational advance- 
Dfeiit on trie one r.ani, ana satisfaction w. .h the occupational position 
on*the otr*er hand. I^is aeans the lower the respondents * J^ank on th^se 
variables, the greater is the probability that they declare thep-" ^ 
selves satisfied. Thei:e are several hints that thl-^ reported satis- ^ 
faction doe6 not sean real contentedness. Those "Sn rfp^rr ^Inr - 
^tisf led. r^hk* significantly higher oh anoaie, and aoong the Swiss ^ 
sample ther^e is positive correlation between satis factior* and out- ^ 
oposc«n dl serial nation a5al.i*t :oreign labor. It could be argued, as 

"xe did, above, that our samples do not)include really poor people, 
because, for instance, there are rro uneapioyed aaong the. respondents, 
and therefore the results nay also not be relevant wljth regard to 
the poor, to their attitudes and behavior. Again^ this we can only 
say that at the tise being there are factually no unemployed, tut . 
that our saaples include a representative prxtpo»ian of peopl^ in _ 
the lowest ranks that exist in the coi^text studied^ HrLs Ls aseiin a^ 
reminder of the prooieas that occur when ne try to define/ tx>vertv- " 
In siany studies in which satisfaction is seasut^c/the investisators^ 
arrive at - one night say - surprisingly hi^ ^jj^B^actioa scores, "'^ , 

• and this is also true* for the study >'e did. We ^ist not all argue \ ^ 
that in capitalist societies there has to be by necessity a high 

• - '-fir- , 

degree of frustration an <V alienation which is sinply masked by what^ 
Etzipni {1568 : 628) calls the "fiappiness approach" in survey i*esearch. 
We*need not believe, as Etzioni does, that aan in'lqoderh^sociejy isf 
core ^ienated than sjan in previous, tines, tut we should ;^k the 
'question. Whether reported satisfaction nay not, nt. leasi^^m c^^ain ^ 
groups llj^e oinoriti^es or the poor, be an outcbae of coaj>Xeted .Adapt- 
ation to structui*al conditiona whioS the ninority or the l»or indl-^| 
vidua! has no cfjance of chansir.gj^:*>ls, of course, has- to be'^proveo;' . 
capiricaily, andy/e are not so sure. .whether this^an only be done bjr 
"social science 'aethods ..• which' probe the deeber layers of person^ 
ality " (Etzioni, 1968 : 62^). it this were the case it would he | 
iapossible to Include indicators* relevant -to the poor -in*'an indicator 
prograa that could be regularly carried throu^ by using t^e standard 
survey research techniques. As has already been mentioned, our own 



research (which <dd not try to probe "deeper layers") suggests very 
strongly that report^ satisfaction on the lowest ranks is an indi- 
^cator of the fact that an adaptational pi>5cess has been corapleted. * 
Different degrees of satisfaction nay thus simply indicate different 
stages in such a pro&ess which is generally referred Iv a^ "goad 
reduction". Our data prove that this "^lution" does not reduce the 
tensions experienced by the individuals ^in question, .These findings 
are in line wl'th those obtained by Stc^pel (1973). Wi.th regard to 
Y^e bxue-collar woiicers in his saaple 'he states : "Ttiey rejnaln oor^ 
worried about changes even If they reduce their goals to be satisfied 
with l&hat they have". (1) Even if the poor becone "realistic" (as a 
cyj^c would say) there seeas to be little^ chance to I-*"** the lire of 
the'"happy^pobr", a conclusion at nhich one co\^l arrive if socio- ^ 
psychological indicators were restricted to the measuresaent of, satis- 
faction in diflferent domains. 

» There Is another argument for thinking that* we should reflect, 
on the coajsept of sati*sf action before it is included in an indicator 
prograa. We have the feeling that, despite the methodologically • 
Impressive and in oany respects very inforoative satisfaction stndies, 
there is 'still a large gap between the sophisticated methodology en 
the one'hend an^ the theoretic^ input on the other hand, not to * • . 
speak of th** implicit understanding that satisfaction is an a piriori * .* • 
good 2nd that dissatisfaction is* something which indicates V^ia^t' 
marketers and governments should improve their perfcr^Murice. We are, ^ 
of course, far awa^ from arguing Uiat dlssatisfactidh is something, 
good, B^it we do doubt that witt^ut a comprehensive theory, govern- 
ments can do something ^for the poor, left onl^ with the informatl9n 
obtained satisfaction indicators. We do not dpubt that. this' 
information may help to Improve sales or to win elections ("NO 
, Experiments"* if you» f ind out, that people are afraid of losing the 
little ^ey have, and are satisfied with this). But we doubt very 
much that it helps to find out about "those characteristics oif the ... 
economy and society which tend to keep people in poverty, whether-' 
for a short or long time, and some kinds of people more or less than 
others" (Hughes, I965 : 76). There is no questlOi* chat the individual 
' and/or household must be one of the units of observation and an'alysis. 



1} In our study there is, for instaiice, a highly significant corre- 
lation between satisfadtion with the occupationed posl\tion (as 
an outcome of 'goal /reduction) and the desire to substitute achieved 
criteria (such as edjacation and occupationed quaJifiJtJation) by ' 
ascribed criteria (SWlss nationedity; as preconditions ror retain- 
ing a Job or social mobility. That means that those who say thsy 
are satis fied wyt t^^o jBQjsape from 4Corapeti tion with torQlptn labor^ 
by ij^Cro5aci;Tg aicribed. criteria. ' , 
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Satisfaction, .aspirations, motivations and expectancy should be 
measured. But with 4fegard to the poor this is definitely not enough'. 
We need also, and we should say in 'the first place, indicators that 
measiire the structural situation of the poor. Only if an indicator 
program con^ins both jy?oup9 of io'^tce^^s ^ill it be pusaible co 
decide cn the relativfe wei^t and explanatory power of theories 
that have a more individualistic or a more structural perspective^ 
"Furthermore, the possibility of cha^^ging these psychological pre- 
dispositions through, education, training programs, etc., deserves 
to be discussed" (OECD, 1972 :*7)-yWe do no't at ail waiYt to deny the 
importance in the poverty context yof the role of motivarioh and 
expectancy for upward ec^Jnomic'and social mobilitv. and for individual' 
coping. But to do only this would mean to accept ^a philosophy a*ccordin^ 
to vrtiich our societies are "op^n" and vhere it depends .ortiy on the 
individual whether he enters the open mobility channels. We are 
convinced that not too^many social scientists would agree with such 
a picture of social reaility. ^ 

In order to arrive at some catalog of ccn cents which includes ; 
both concepts that express an indivj.dueaistic (psycholo^cal ) pers- ^ 
pective and concepts that express a structural (sociological) p|r^- ' A 
pective, we need a< frame cf reference w^ich^rings those twolpers- 
pectives together. That .is, we need a theory vmi-^nconnects ajb<j^butes 
of inclividueds with properties of social or fiocietal systems. It is 
true that ultimately "the only significant ahd' really meaningful 
nini^^f socied anedysis ^d social action is the individual human 
^being " (Gedtung^^972 : l). But as no individual has k separate 
existence it does n^ make, conceptual sense *to discuss indicators 
of iridividued satisfl^tion and well-being if we do not relate these 
concepts to socied structure^ 

A conceptual' framework by which this cou3^d b6 achieved should 
refe^ to the ^oliowing classes of concepts (of. Helnt^, 1971) : 

1. Properties ofsdcietal status lines (status dimensions) : 

1.1 value,'. v - 

1.2 central! ty, ' , \ ' , 

1.3 accessibility,.-: ' , 

l.U Complementarity. ^' ' - ^ ♦ 

. 2. iij^operties of ^stem s^ructtire : . - . C i- 

*'2.1 number of status lines, * > ^ . ^ 

2.2 distribution 6( individual ^position's, 

2>3 institutionalization of values. ' « 

Properties units . , ' • 

3.1 participation in values, ♦ ^ <c . . ^/ 
5^2 differential inrllvidual rele\£ance; of systejns. 

4. Behavior of ur^its : ^ " • : ^ ^ ^ 

* 4.. 1 upward «mobility« \ ' ' . • • 

^ ' 4.2 optimization* of participation* ' 

4.3 adaptation* to anomic tensions (individual or collective). 



This conceptual scheme is part of a certain theory (cf^ Heintz, 
1968; I969; 1972). But this does not, of courseL mean that we want 
to propose one single theory as a basis fdr the! discussion of indi- 
cators in the field in question^ As. has been mentioned earlier : 
we do not think that this would be commendable ind that there is. 
any necessity for it. The reason why we present it is that we cbnce^ve 
of it as being relatively general insofar as.it^' contains dimensions 
that are relevant to different socialr theories and may thus serve 
as a paradigm which can be enlarged or changed in the course of 
discussion. ^ ^ / 

This conceptual fraisewcrl: would sugges.t amon? other things that 
we try to find out what, eire the values 01 the. individual and whicn 
values a^e more and which are less ci^ntral. The less the centrality 
of a value, the less wo^jlld be, the weight of reported dissatisfaction 
of -an individual with regard* to his position oiTtl?^ status line 
based on the value in question. Further questions, that seem important 
are the following < how does' the individual Judge the accessibility 
of a status ]ine ? WWich of them represent reward values and which 
of them represent the complementary legitimizing investment values ? 
Satisfaction or dissatisfaction with regard to the one or the other 
status position have to be Judged differently^ will hav^ different /- 
consequences, and hence call for different measures to cope w^i^n^ 
them. Furthermo'^ we have to ask what the individual's positiod on 
the mcntionea status line is, which configurations these oo-Sitions 
form (equilibrated or aisequilibrated oneS), and which refer^i'pe 
group supplies the norms to evaluate the posipons-. If we ^compare 
individuial's with equally high {o^ low) positions, the levels of 
'satisfactipn may not qorrespond'because the individuals compared have 
different .reference groups. 

Furthermore, we would need information on the distribution of 
positions in the system, and^whi,ch patterns of positions tlie indi- 
vidual perceives. We would have to find out where he is objectively 
located and how he subjectively evaluates his position with regard 
to the general and/or perceived pattern; 'Thary should be ^fferences 
In satisfaction with his position according to whether tne individual 
perceives himself to be in the mainstream of the pattern, or whether 
he thinks he is above (over-rewarded) on Ojelow the pattern (under- 
rewarded) (Alschuler, I972 : 1-58). Prom this we can draw the obnclu- 
sion that changes in the level of satisfaction can occur without any 
real change -in the position or configuration of positions of the ' 
individual, but only by a change in the general- pattern, or by a 
change in the reference system- of the individual.. 

' ' If, for example, world society ^wopld become the reference system, 
instead of the nation&l system or some subsystem^of it, the general 



pattern would change and the poor as'^'ell as tihe rich woulclju/evaluate 
thfeir positions. Accordin^y we would find changes in the levels of 
satiatfaction. 1 ^ - ' " i 4 « 

Another problem to which attention should .be devoted is the'' 
problem of institutionaliEation of values as^a system property. This 
seems to be of specied importance ybe,<^aufee institutionadizatipn means 
a stru^cturing of cognitive fields pn^the individual level. If values^ 
are not institutionalized, t5he individuea^ia in ^ awkweu^d situation 
because he lacks the social basls'^^for ev£iluation. Much of tfte some- • 
times hysterical, and reactionary response to environment and pollution 
problems can be considered as a mere cons.eqy^ence o*f low .inst;iliution- 
alization of the values ated; to' ^hi^. problem. I^ackin^ institution- 
edization means edso that^the corresponding val^e? are not part of 
the ?oci£0.i^ation process - ^e not internalized - which pos^':dir-' 
fiMilties in dealing'with them if tlfe public is included in the 
political decision process. i> ' < 

With regard to non-ins titu&onali^ed ^ali^Sfe which have 'also 
to be discussed, and £is far as possible to 6e lncjj.udi;d In the list' 
of indicators, dissatisfaction may be an outCQ^^^ndt of tne position^ 
ofi the indi^^l^^al' or of his system on these valtSe dimensions, but 
of insecurity in the evaluation, procpss due to a lack of Institution-' 
aliz^ion* Another point which has* to be taken into consideration i^ 
the number of values (goals) and tihe extent of the means as well .as 
the relation between alternative goals and alternative means which ^ 
are at the disposi tion of Individuals. TJie idea behind this is that 
goal anomie as well as meanS) anomlc^ can be reduced or will^'b;^ lower^ 
if the individual has ja good chance of exchanging goals ©^ exchanging 
means so that he need noi give up a value or a- means vjithout having 
the'chance of substituting another for'^tt. ThiSi of ■ course, ^brings 
Us back to the question of the'.relabion between individual and 
system ^structure and the,%roblem of .centrali ty of values. We would 
have to find out about the determinants of the individual's cai?abilit^ 
of Establishing new valMes and/or beirt^ satisfied with the possession 
of values that are not considered to be central in the sg^iety. 

As was already indicatec^ in 'the'discussion of some, def'ini ttons 1^^^ 
of ppvertj^, we must take^into account mot .only^ the .absolute position 
but also the relative, position of the indivi'^ual or of a di^adv^taged 
minuiluy. ^oup if we want, to leam-d^ut his <jr t^eir , satisfaction* 
The absolute position is Meaningful only if we deal with individuals 
Mho are located at the extremes of j^elevant value dimensions ^ But 
poverty does not always mean having, an extremely, low positibn on aU 
value dinrepsi'ons* In addition, it .seems* important, to Uave 'data on the 
^ proportion of <}isadvanta^d ^oups in relation 'to the total ^opu- ^ 
lation. It seems quite plausible that •the'level of satisfaction or 



dissatisfaction will differ according to whether the disadvantaged 
group is a small or a great minority. One would predict that dis^ ' • ^ 
satisfaction is greater in the fir^t case. 
^ • ' .With regard to the outlined conceptual scheme, and to co^e , ^ 
closer to concepts that may serve as a basis for an indicator program, 
it seems fruitful to replace the concept of poverty by the concept 
of marginality , in accordance with Harrington's (1966 : 618) demand 
this concept express<5S the perspectives/iof ^he poor, of the marginal 
individual who is shut out from the possibilities of participating, 
in the different value dimensions of society. In accordance with 
Simmel*s definition this ^concept allows us to broaden the Investigator's 
perspect^ive so that he is not restricted toTstudy only those who are 
officially declared "p6or" (see Simmel,. I923 : y^5-37k; Coser, 1965 
for problems of socially defined poor). Finally it allows the scien- 
tist to keep ah open perspective, i.e., to see poverty as a problem- 
to which general theories of sc^ciology and psychology may be applied 
which in one Way^or the other deal with causes or consequences of 
margin?! i ty . . 

From the i>ropo^S^scheme we can logically deduce several types 
of marginality (cf. He^'ntz, 1969 : 27)" : - 

1, the marginality of a low status, 

2, the marginality K)f a dlsequilibrated status configuration/ 
^3,.the^ marginality of an incomplete ^status configuration. 

^ {/Using this broadened substitute. for poverty we can define now' 

^any dlffereat individuals, social categories and gr^oups as '"poor", 
' and it is a matter of decision which of them should also socially 
^ be defined as "poor" with all the implications this* has concerning 
* the indicator program, and the questions related to the necessjary 
Research as well as those related to ^politics. • 
^ ' " There -is no question that we would call someone poor who is 

marginal on all relevant status dimensions such as incom§, education, 
occupation, and housing. Also, we would consider an individual (or 
t a family) to be, even poorer if it is not only m^ginal on relevant 
dinjensions but does not, moreover, occupy certain dimensions at a«ll. 
Am6hg these we have to include families with no father and indi- 
viduals who have no jo^^, no education, or no occupational quali- 
fi cation. These few examples do already indicate that there are 
individuals or groups (like families) that are marginal in more 
^^than one Respect, i,e. 'they suffer from a cumulation of marginality, 
y We^>fOuld also not question that some of those experiencing 
marginality of a dl'seqpilibrated status configuration may be called 
/""^ poor, A man with an absolutely low income and high education is * 

— \'\ jdefinitely poor. But is .the same true if he has a •status, confi- 
^ ^guration which is disequilibr^t^ in the opposite way ? These' 
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questions are not merely of theoretical interest beca^se.^t is to be 
assumed that^ different types of ^marginality have different conse^ ^ 
quences with regard to adaptational processed « that is, to the pro- 
bability that the indlyidua^^looks for an individuaiv(oi'^ a collective 
solution of his problerf^'.* These processes call for different measures 
by governments and otiher agencies concerned with the problem of 
poverty, , / 

Furthermore > we Jo^j^d ask whether a woman is poor who married, 
whose husband enjoys a good income, but who had to leav^e a promising 
Job, and is deprived of social contacts and of a status that is her 
own ? To ask this question is not, all absurd because w^ may fina, ' t ^ 
foi^ e;jample, that she tries to "solve" the problems "thai; arise from 
her marginality the same way th§ black slum-dweller tries to do that, ^ } 
let us say by using drugs. In, the examples given so far we were onl^^ 
dealing with, "achieved" criteria. The conceptual scheme allows of 
course also to introduce "ascribed" criteria as race or sex. We could 
again define marginality in terms of low status or disequilibrated 
status configurations like ranking high on education but^being black, 
or ranking high on education but being deprived because of being a 

wdqian, not to speak of being black and a woman. ' 

I' 

^ ^With respect to adaptational processes to marginality ve could 
again fliKi. similarities, for instance between the solutions chosen 
by eJ^uroatedblack men and by educated white women. ^ Activists in both 
groups ar^^ti\iving tor & cheuige in the value basis and power struc- 
ture of society ("black is' beautiful",'" "black ppwer", "woman power", 
* ' etc.). ' , 

The more open the structure of society the less we expect to 
"'' find these types of collective processes or the aforementioned ihdi- 
.vidual form of adaptation. Instead one would find individuals, coping 
with marsii:\^ity by means of individual mobility. This stresses 
. again the nia^essity of combining the psychological and the socio- 
logical \perspQC tive . 

A ^onciusion that can be drawn from Luis rather long discussion 
is that it seems appropriate to include at least two types of indi- 
cators in an indicator progi^am which is meant to measure the relevant 
* .aspects in the field of poverty and disadvantaged minorities : 

/ 1. Social incficator's : . * ' \ 

- 1.1 on the individual level, 

1.2 on the contextual level. 
2. Psychological indicators : 

Under point .1.1 we would subsume indicators for central status 
ifnes like income, education, race, employment, housing, etc. To this^ 
group would also^belong indicators that measure the density of the 
interaction field of individuals and, families, different degrees of 



the completeness of the family, exposure to external stimuli and 
the kind of exter^ial stimuli, etc., "Prom these indicators complex^ 
indices of different types of disequilibria between status and 
measures of total marginal Ity could be* derived. \ ' ^ 

With regard to the individuals and groups in question the most « 
important indicators 'are those that measure the "openness", the afces^- 
bility of the central status dimensions for individuals groups 
with different ch|iract'ertstics. It is obvious that these measures 
cannot be tased on measurement on the individual level, but have to 
be global context measures. From, triese one could a^ain construct 
indices of disequilibMa between ^t^ie. degrees of access! bili,ty of 
different status lines. Relatively compxex indicators would be those «■ 
that measure the learning capacity of the system or of certain sul?- 
systems and their capacity to change, and/of to induce social 'change 
directed at the improvefent of the situation of marginal people. 

Under point 2 we would subsume Indicators that measure the 
evaluetioo of the structural situation of the individual , attitudes, 
motives, £uid expectancies that are T»piat?d to* it, the psychological 
capacity to change, the Inclination toward different adaptational 
strategies, etc. \ r ^, . " *. , 

It is quite evident ttt^^the mentLoned types of indicators albe 
interrelated, ana one must assume that many of * the possible and 
theoretically meaningful relationships are interdependent, if, as 
v;cis suggested at the OECl^ Conf^rencQ on Subjective ^ements of (Well- 
Being, psychological predispositions of the poor were tu be changed, x 
by means of education and training programs, and if at the^same time 
the accessibility of the coci^ structure is not improved, t^e 
sli/uacion of the people in questiorx ^may become e\^eu worse, because 
they would experience additional marginality. ^ vs * 

♦ As has b'^en mentioned "*b^f ore, tthe ikgh appreciation which psye^b— 
logical indicators enjoy is the expr^ssic^of a philpsophyof an 
"open society". But there are too many facts that contradict ^his 
perspective or at least show that it is only true for certain 'strata 
and not true for J^hose with whom we are concerned here. A sedond 
reaison why the psychological indicators enA>y high appreciation is ^< 
the success of stud^ies fhat have been done by George Katona aftd his 
school. There, is no doubt that itjnay be sufficient to study only ♦ 
attitudes and ^pectatjjons in order to arrive at relatively precise 
predictions o^si^qh^sjj^rt-term behaj^ior* as saving and spending; ^ ^ 
however, it is ni^hly doubtful th^t 'this approach, taken alone, will 
suffice if applied irt a situation in which there are almost no .alter-' 
natljves among which to chop^el To find ou.t about attiitudes aiid 
preferences then would not help much in predicting betiavlor. 

The purpose- of introdjoi^lng the conceptual^ -scheme and discuis'slng 
some of the questions that .were* derived from it was to point out 
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that when dealing with the poor we must be a^^are of a middle-clags 
and proestablishment bias. We Would become guilty of this bias shoufe 
we omit from the indicator program th% ^.structural aspects which in 
particular govern the situation of the poor and of the /Oi-s advantaged 
minorities.. . ^ 1 

in concluding we would stress the importance of av^ding seeing 
the relevance of the indicators only in relation ^tp political acj^ors, 
or - as* has been said - in the function of an "early warning system". 
We should take into consignation their importance much more as ^a 
means of '"enlightenment" of^the population in general. What is still 
lacking is popular but nevertheless scientific and data(~based inform- 
ation on social and psycholo^cal problems of the modem ifl^rld. If 
a program for a regular collection and analysis of so'c^ and psycho- 
logical ^.ndicators could be developed |nd institution^ized, ,\his , 
would be a sounc^ basis for the reports we have in mind/^roey could 
countei^balance the impact of ideological -interpretations of the 
social world and help to dispuss and solve problems on a more rational 

level 'than is the case today. If the indicators were collected on an 

t f 
intema^^ion?^! scale, the. reports could include meaningful comparisons, 

^d help to }iiden th^ frame of reference by which one*s own position 

i!s evaluated. \' ' • * 

Finally, we are aware that these consideratiofns €^re far from ^ 
offering a definite indicator program for the field in question. 
This was not our intention, however, since -this program will still 
hai^^' tio be discussed extensively. We hope, nonetheless, that ^ome 
' of the ideas sketched in the foregoing may contribute to this dis- 
cussion and may help to avoid the pitfllls of a too straig^tf9rward • 
.approach to social measurement. As Nathan qiazer (I965 : 12) says, 
"It is ...-^n the tiatur^e of . . . (sociology) that it dissolves, or 
.attempts tc^ dissolvi,^ both hard data and har<l^passions; that it 
attempts to complicate^ the analyses of the economists and the solu- 
tions of the reformers". 
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ALlElfATION FROM PUEMC INOTITUTIONS AKD PROCESSES 
» , PhilUrp E. Converse >- 



\ 

^ One s\ibject state which has received prominent attention in 

the classic social litei*ature is that of alienatJkpn. Like many \^ 

relatively popiilar teiros, it has becccne overgrown with meanings, 

so that it sc2U7cely represents a tidy subject for inquiry. Even its 

alleged behavioral implications, as Melvin Seeman (1972) has pointed 

out in his recent review of the concept, displa^ a confusing sprawl. 

has been used to explain all sorts of ills and their opposites at 

\e and the ^ame time, includine political passivity as Well as 

urban riots^ or aggressive status-seeking as well as social retreat. 

And in trying to explain everything, it risks explaining little or 

nothing. • * 

Most schol£U?s 'i^o have tried to measure pome state of mind 

resembling .the classic description of alienation have felt obliged 
9 • t ^- 

to whittle the concept down rather dramatically, Seeman* (1972 : ^69) 
has sought clearer focus, for example, by distinguisning viirious 
^Vorras" of alienatiV5n, including j /' 

1. feelings of powerlessness; I 

2. meaninglessness; 

3. normlessness; 

A. value isolation (-cultureil estrangement); 

5* ^elf-estrangement; » j- » - 

and 6^ social isolation, ^ 

Thede states nay all presumably co-occur In some individuals 
at some times, and indeed, many of the liters ^ho have leaned most 
heavily on the ^^'^ncept seem to assume such co-occurrence, on a 
su^^Star.t^al scaile. But these diverge facets are conceptually rather 
easy to distinguish from one another, and alfeost necessary to 
separate for any purposes, of systematic measurement* Moreover, there 
is reason to beiieve that tfi^ir co-occurrence is a good deal less 
than complete, ^ - ' 

Another way in which the concept of aliehation/may be whittled 
dovm^'S to ask the sinfple qucrstion : "Alienation from what ?"Once 
again, many authors have been contend to refer to "the alienated 
individual" without speci*fication as to the more concrete objects 
'.or experience^lfe'bm which* the peVson may have become "untied" in 
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^« ^^^^iJt^S^anSr^is^-tJ^^ the alienation is Vroa the Khpie 

social' sxirroomd, in a coaplete and perva«i ve ^sense. However, soae of 
the contexts in vhicAt the :tera i>as traditionally been j-ost popular 
do in ^act specify a docsaln of alienation. Kotewortliy Saong these^ 
of coazrse, are discussions of psychological alienation froa work. 
Pully as popular Is the^ use of the alienation concept in a setting 
/ which is chiefly politic, ** 

Whether one deals with Mor;c alienation or political alienation, 
"it is tempting to prpss the "alLenati<ki froa what question still 
further. What is it aore precisely about the Job that leaves the 
tcoricer with a sense of neaninglessnessT ? What is it about the jioli- 
tical world that leaves the citizen with such feeUngs of estrange- 
ncnt ? ~ * ■ 

Up to a point, su<di further xjiestions are w^anted. At the^gpsase 
tise, they risic departing «ther widely froa the parent caicept of 
-alienation, which does see=r to iisply^t least e^ty, if not* rather 
ncgaUve, feelings that are relaUvely*basie and generaUzed. We would"" 
not necessarily invoke the concept of alienation sinply because a ' 
«ricer was dissatisfied with soce aspects of his working situatico. 
Hor would we invqke-=lt for the sajority of citizens in any 

country who like soce of the political leaders and parties that 

* coapete for their support, but disUke others, in brief, localized 
negative attitudes toward this or that objecft fall well short of the 
state of oind usually daioted,a& aliena^OT. % 

veiere the polity is concerned, there j.s sooe c<mseasus tiiat the 
taost basic attitudes relevant to alienation are tjjose having to do 
with confidence or distrust in the operation of publi'c insUtuticns 
and the iapersonal ai^thority relationships they usually eqtail. Weber 
and others have regarded the Attribution of * "lagiUsjacy" to wielders 
or ^thority as a crucial ingredient in the 'fimctioning ^not only of 

* political systeas in^the narrow sense, but of any social relaUon- 
ships, involving: power ahd authority. ?roa slightly different angles, 
Saston and Parsons consider that without a basic reservoir of. diffuse 
"regiae support", including acceptance pf the propriety and viability 
or a. basic set of "rules of the gaae", th^ fabr^ic-of poliUwil ins- 
titutions is in severe Jeo^aiMy. Hence fundaaental "^distrust in the 
appropriateness, rectitude or coopetence of anthoriti^es or the 
structure of authority relationships Is a very na,tural part of whAt 
has typicaia^y been neant by alienation in its politjical sense. ^ V 

In view of th^ theoretical preniua, placed on the se^j; subjective 
states characterizing a <^itizenry, there is a natural interest in ' ^ 
the possibility* of conitorin^ such levels.^ trust or confidence * 
bver tine in current popiUations, as an Integral part of a broader 
— progras^pf subjective social indicators. ^ ' - . 
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At leajst twa other oajor considerations heighten the int^res^ 
In such ^ program. First, it seetas lilcely that over recent centuries^ 
there has been a dramatJic secular increase in the degree that impeji- 
sonal bureaucratic relationships, even, beyond those of the workpla3e, 
intrude on a^id are vi^fel for the daily life of the conaaon man. T^es^ 
trends are the natural cossequfences of the advancing density an'd»* , 
division of labor of populations, with all the interdepender.cea that 
such conditions promote, and aipe well represented by the vast growtli 
or tertiary or service sectors in advanced! economies, ^ 

In a siyrlad df fqras, ranging from welfare disbursements from 
govemaents to proper servicing and oaintenance of household hardware, 
tiie frequency .of individual interaction with one or anotixer bareaur 
clracy,has been rising .steeply. In view of this fact, it seeos'safe ^ 
to speculate thati X^e way in which such relationships axe experienced • 
as, fai:ilitating or frustrating, confidence-inspiring disilluslordhg 
is an increasingly important eleaent in the qu^ity of life,* and- in 
cooing decades, is likely to be cose core ii^rtant still. " ^ 

A second/ reasort for the importance of a prograa iconitoring' 
reactions of tiiis I0.nd is that! the performance of iffstituticns lies ^ 
laore within reach of adjustment by policy Innovation^ tilan is . ~ 
of many other factors ♦bearing on the quality of liffe, If/im&vidu^s , 
feel impoverished jCor lack of » friendships cr shattere<J by^arital , 
difficulties, there is very''litt3^e of a jiirect sort that ^gbvemrqents, 
can do to inprove the situation. "^3ut many features oi ins'ti tutional 
performance s^^L consequences of organizational desi^ that are 
eaiheptly subject, through policy change, to redesi^ and inprove- J 
nent, Qierefj?re«a acnitoring system sensitive to flaws experienced ^ 
by the clientele Qr citizenry would be of ^incosraon policy relevance, 7 

Hhe purpose of this 'essays is to describe a few pieces^ of-work, — 

implemented in the past or projected fior the future at'vhe Institute 

for Social Reseaych', that are aimed at assessing varioui aspects * 

of pui>lic experience with authoritative Institutions, 4uch" experience 

cf citizens cait be both'dir.ect atid. indirect. Pew \iitizens play . _ 

- ■ - , * * , 

Immediate roles la the national and international affaira^of their 

countries'^ yet they are more or less interested observers of the 

roles their governments, play. They 'form impressions of Jtoes^ roles, 

Ra^ticularly in domains where they sense some ultimate impact on '^/r 

'^eii; own lives; .and at titijes these impressions ^evol^e int^ bitter 

, dlsenchaAtmenX or distrust. They also h^ve more direct exp^^ence T . 

with a variety of bureaucracies wl^ch, in 6n^ fornt or aip.feher, ^ ape, |' 

^.liigents of some ley el of gov^ornasent. We ^xave ^ interest .in monitoring 

DQth' icings of experience, * . • • ^ 



'GENERALIZED TRUST IN GOVERNMENT 

The Center- ?or Political Studied at the Institute for Social 
Research has-been engaged in a lengthening series sample surveys 
of the American electorate, conflucted biennially in connection with 
rAt^^onal elections. The series started in 19^8, and while the content 
jC ^ach set of questionnaires naturally shows some variation over^ 
'^Sf.me, a part of the content is kept fixed from election to election 
in order to chart change over time. One battery of items, first used 
in 1958 but repeated at intervals since that time, is designed to 
measure the confidence or trust that is felt by the a^ult ^t^|enry 
for the national government in Washington, The behavior of the&e. 
items over time is fascinating, and seems to hold a1; least preli- 
minary answers to several. questions^ that might be raised concerning 
•the utility of such measures as social, indicators. 

One such question has to do with -whether or not such attitudes 
^ of trust toward government vary in any substantial way over tin:e. 
<kThe total portfolio of our studies includes literally several hundred 
items tl^t have been measured at »m^ore than. one po.irit'. in time,* and a 
fair proportion of these have been mdni.tored with great .regularity. 
Some of the variables measured have shifted up and down rather 
irre^larXy, and within^ fairly narroW ranges, suggesting that they ^ 
are sensitive to" imciediate and short-terft political tides, ^Other 
variables have shown, a tiny secular cliange - peri?aps as ^eat as 
5 or 10 per cent -"%ver a twenty-year period. Still others turn 
out to be remarkably inert, showing no change at all that could 
be reliably distinguisl^ed from sampling error. The items designed . 
to measure trust in government in the United Sta^tes, however, have 
shown* a dramatic progression over time stnce I958 or, more exactly, 
since the middle 1960*3*, These /3^4^t-p^int to a profound erosJ^on 
of popular^ trust in 'the competence and honesty of the national 
government during this period, ^ 7 

Perhaps the most generalizeci itjpm in the setH^^^^e which asks' 
."How much of the time do you think you .can trust the government In 
Washington to do what is right .-^ just about always, most of the time, 
or only some of the time The percentages of persons giving the 

. v£a'ious possible responses were roughly the same in the fall, of 1964 
as they had been in . the fall of 1958 when first measured. Thereafter, f 

^ howevar, they began to re^ster a dramatic decline in trust. In 1958 
and 1964 over thre?*»quarters respondents who reported ^ome Judg- « 
ment on the matter said that t^ey trusted the government to do what was 
, i*ight "ftiost of the time"-or "always". By 1966 the proportion had 
dropped from 77^ to 68^, 1968 brought another drop to some 62$^ 
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expressing this level of trust.. By 1970 the figure ^^jiad fallen belqw 
55J^, and. preliminary data froma972 suggest, that the decline is . 
continuing.v^ These are remar^cable . changes . » ^ \ ^ 
' ^While the*item cited seems to be the most generalized in the 
battery, .all of t^e items- tell the same story of progressive 
deterioration of €inist,^and the sheer 'magnitude of the chan^ Is in 
some instances even greater than th^t for the generalized tru^t 
(juestiorv. For example,, another item in the, set asks "Would you say / 
the government is pretty much- run fey a few big in^terests looking 
*out fo> themselves or that' it is run for the benefit' of aJ^l the • ' 
people ?" In 1958, Ql% of the respondents ifilllng'to choose between > 
the alternatives expressed the faith the^ the government was being 
run Xor ^he benefit of all, Even by 196^^ a significant 'dexiline to,; 
about 70^ had been regi5t^red, arid in fensuing years the drop coai^lfiues 
majestically, sucK that b^r 1970,- scarcely 455^ "felt tlxat the .goverxl- 
ment was being run* for the general b^nejTi t"; ^\*i th the other 35% oplhin^^ 
that government was. being "pret^^mi,ch /rjun by a few big, interests". . 
In other words, over a twelve-year period there had been rac^vement of 
some 36 pAnts in the perc'enta^e^ spa'6e, ,^and what had been a viast- 
majority reservoir of faith as 9f 1958 ,had actual^y^ fallen into a,^' . . 
minority view by 1970^ • • - - , ,4 

This is the most dramatic shift -In the whole 'battery' of' Items. 
The important point for our purposes,' howjever, is 'the fact that all • 
of the JLtems In the battery show, significant change and it is always' 
in the direction of declining tirCi^t, /whatever the speciriOs of the . 
question may be. In 1958 only 42^* of the publits felt that people 
in government wasted, a lot of tax money; by 1970, almost 70^ gave 
this response. In I958,. 2(5^ of* our respo^dertts were confident., that, 
"hardly any" of the people running the government in Washington were^ 
"a little crooked"; in 1970, only l6^,had that confidence, wita a~ 
corresponding ^increase in those who said "jqui^e, a~lot" were crooked! 

The same general trend leaves its mar)c> 'although often in diluted 
form, ott various other items deigned to measure other attitude-- 
clusters, yet which have a manifest relation to the question .of 
generedized confidence in goverriment. Por^example, it^ms attempting 
to measure ind^^^al feelings of efficacy 1A\ influencing the deci- 
sions of gove^BB^ which generally showeq a sipw increase over the 
1950*8, also tend to deteriorate after i960. (For 'a more* detail e<Jl 
ancaysis, see Converse, 1972). For example, as oi* i960 <)nly^ about 
one-queirter of the electorate agreed witb the proposition "I don't 
think public officials care much what people like me think?. By 1970, 
tK^ comparable proportion was approaching one-half.* 

There is a great deal that we do not know about ithe dynaml.cs 
and signiffc^ce' of these changes. We cannot even be entirely' sure 
that the decline in trust has far-reaching system consequeaces, in 
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the sense Chat most theory would predict. To be sure, the period 
since 1964 has been one of the most tumultuous and discouraging, 
in American history, and it is possible that growing attitudes of 
disenchantment on a broad front^have in fact been meiking their causal 
contribution to the tumult. It is 'also possible that these trends 
mainly i*egistef» the discouragement of bystanders to a series of 
disastrous events/ ranging' from a spate of political assassinations 
f to the eno^ous frustrations of the Vietnam war. Conceivably a few 
years of respite from tragedies and failures at the national level 
mifi^it rapidly restore tlie confidence of the American people in their 
' government, . » - 

Nevertheless, these data do speak rather eloquently, and we 
do know enough about them to draw a veu^iety of significant conclu- 
^ sions. Perhaps the one vhich lies closest to the surface has to do , * 

with the generalized nature of the attitudes involved. We mentioned 
earlier tjiat in dealing with concepts as vague a^d elusive as 
. "alienation ",^it was useful up- to a point to ask the questl^ 

"alienation with respect to whajt"? And given an initiai/Tcrfswer that 
one is interested in alienation with respect to politics, one could 
go on and ask what more specific aspects of politics are disenchanting. 
For measurement purposes,* this heighten^ level of detail is almost 
essential^* However^if we |were to find that an electorate is rather 
disgusted at the .way its government handled taaes, but otherwise ' 
expressed reasonable confidence in ^ its 'performance, we would hesitate ^ 
to wae a terra which implies as much breadth and pervasiveness as 
"alienation", 

- " Nonetheless, ^e data we have cited suggest that the distrust 
being measured is generalized across a^wide variety of performance 
Judgments r all of these assessments of the^ government and the people 
rxmnlng it have been deteriorating at roughly similar rates over a-* 
roughly similar time period, *In such a setting, broader terms like 
alienatl^on come to be more appropriate. This should ,not be taken to 
mean that .the alienation is either total or ultimate. We have no ^ ^ 
evidence to suggest that any si^iificant proportion of *the American 
pdpulation faas become so disillusioned with the operations of govern- 
ment Vs to feel that'' the total system must be dismantled or renovated* 
Moreover, there are countersigns that help to set limits on the^ 
'significance or the erosion of trust,* For example, some versions of 
"adlenation theoYY"> If It can be called such/ would lead one to 
predict that disillusionment on such >a massive scale should produce 
a decline in levels of political participation, with citizens turning 
avray from interaction with the political process. There'^is in' fact 
• little sign that such change has occurred ; no steady drop in voting * - 
turnout has accompanied the deterioration of confidence, and our 
measures of participajiion in Jfche electoral process, such as engagement 
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in grass-roots party organizational activity, have eithe;r held 
steady or faintly increased during the period *in question. Therefore 
certain plausible causal sequences associated ^rith declinl!?ig (Confi- 
dence can be at least temporarily ruled out. Nevertheless, the 
pervasiveness of the change in attitudes *as' basic as these ""seem 
to be surely warrants of our continued monitoring and analysis. 

Our data also serve to rule .out -^other plausible hypothesefe 
concerning the nature of this change. At first glance, th^' overall 
decline in confidence might dppear to be the product bf ' the'.entry 
into the adult^^electorate of a younger generat^ion embittered abdUt " 
the .continuing involvem^ts of the gove3:*nment in Vietnam,' .along 
with its apparent incapacity to deal with qther pressing ^ocial 
prpblems on 'the home front. However^^. wi.th any thought it is apparent 
that population turnover in itself - the x^nlacement of elkierly 
citizens Kith much faith in government ^y younger cohorts <**ho are 
disenchanted with it - could scarcely acucount in any total way for 
the change, because the chamge has simply been too large and too 
fast* Clearly many adults who had expressed confidence in govern- 
ment in i960 had suffered' painful disillusionment 'in I970.1 " 

Internal analyses unders^gjie the ptfint. Ijluch.of =the anW- 
establishment rhetoric of the late 1960*6 came from a/ young college 
generation just moving into the* electorate, .and it is reasonable to 
ask whether this groups has contributed disproportionately* to the 
^rosion of 'coi^fidence being registered. Now it i^s easy to show ih&t 
the youngest cohorts of «collefee - educated citizens In I970 expressed 
very substantially less confidence in government thian had comparably- 
new cohorts of the college-educated in 1958 or i960. The problem is 
*'that« the rate of decline in .such comparisons iis nc?t unusual almost 
every other conimonly-exsunined -subgroift J.n the population - blacks, 
the pld, the poorly ;educated, and so on - have*«hown just about the 
same rate of decline over the same period of time. Therefore thei^e ' 
is no evidence Whatever that^oung cohorts olj college bacKgroynds 
have made any disproportionate cbr3tributj,on to the .trend. In fact, 
yovmg college people tend JA gfVe^>!fiore trusting response s^on bctleoice 
than their elders or those^oi^e poorly educated. They did so in'1960 
and, despite their absolute decline %n 'the interim, remaj.n relatively 
trustful as e>f 197^^^ ; » ^ 

ThuS ithe phange cannoy be, atti^^ted ^.p .any* particular segment 
«of the population in ,i30la€ion' : ft fs, in a remarkable degree. 
Change which has ocpurred "ac/<^s Jhe board". This dOQs not mean ^ 
that there. are no dif f erences ,wnateV^r in the rate of decline from 
one population segmenti to another*. Ve^y faint; differenced are in 
tact dlscerniblej^ and probably exceed the limits of our sampling' 
error. For example, th^ decline in trust expressed. by blacks began 
at a somewhat (flayed pace, not showing ^tself until after I966., 
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Over ensuing years", however, it rapidly caught up with the white 
decline and if anything has now surpassed it. Or again, while dif- 
ferences are small, whites in the South of the United St?ates - hardl-y 
the anti-establishment New Left^ appear to have shown sUghtly greate; 
deterioration of confidence over this period than that registered by 
whites elsewhere. These minor differences are not uninteresting 
.di agnostic ally, but they should not obscure the very broad front 
along which the major features of the declining trend carf^ be found. 

One set of correlates of declining trust do stand out rather 
clear;Ly, As Miller (1972) has shown, trust is weakest in the current 
period for respondents whose positions on the major'si^ssues of the 
day - Vietnam* civil rights, law and order, etc, - are^juost extreme. 
In one sense, this is not surprising. It .has been the, general rule 
in the past that supporters of the party out of office take a some- 
what dimmer view of what is going on in government than do supporters 
of th^ governing party. These nfgative views on the part of the 
opposition have not, however, reached very deeply into basic attitudes 
toward government, as is witnessed by the largely confident responses 
given by the pubrlic fn an earlier period. WHat makes a substantial 
difference in the (iurr^ent period is that both extremes of most major 
issues ha.ve suffered arj uncommonly severe and gen,erali2ed disillusiqn- 
ment with the government, a matter which accounts in no small measure 
for the lack of clarity in the demographic correlates of the decline,^ 
Almost every ^KOUi^f seems to think of itself as a loser in the current 
period. Southern whites resisting integrationist policies of the 
government in education and other areas feel harassed beyond alj 
bounds, and resentment of whites all over the country toward enforced 
busing adds to the disillusion,' At the same time, the nation's blacks 
have felt Qjbandoned by the go-slow policies of the Nixon Administration 
in civil rights, and are [joined in that feeling by white liberals, v 
Parallel consequences f lov -pf course from the Vie^tnam War, where the 
failure. to achieve military victory has.gp?eatly frustrated the more 
extreme right,' an'd th^ slow, pace of withdrawal has led to comparable • 
alienation of the more *e«trj(^i»9 left. Similar patterns emerge for «» 
other major issues, All^told^' 19^e extraordinary intensity of feeling^ 
on these issues has left the middle of the road much narrower than 
it usually is, . . 

In general, then, the interest of these attitudes of confidence . 
or distrust in go\iemment as social indicators'* to' be^ monitored with 
some regularity seema^well established. This is true .even though 
we are not yep entirely clear wha^t their long-run significance rhay 
be. It is possible that we will have to see some restoration of 
confidence, and perhaps even another circumstance of marked decline J 
before the full significance of suc^ variation can begin to^be S 
formulated* % . * ' , f 
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'^'Meanwhile, work is currently goinft^forwarcj in an effort to 
broaden our understanding as tg how widely generalized the dis- 
illusionment has become in the American electorate. Does it extend 
to other levels of government, or is it limited to'tj^federal 
government in Washington ?Is it directed at all branches' of the 
federal government Indiscriminately, or do some branches retain 
confidence in some quarters ? It would not be surprising, for 
example, *if whites alienated by governmental pressures toward civil 
rights progress were to feel most wrathful toward the judiciary, 
with ^he judici$iry maintaining the trus^ of blacks as well as per- 
sons alienated by the conduct of the war in Vietnam^ On the other 
hand, distrust wy generalize so readily that most citizen observers 
fail to make much discrimination, a possible finding which would be 
of theoretical importance in itself. 

By and large, as we have noted, tTJe attitudes of trust which 
we have monitored for more than a decade appear hinged mainJky on 
indirect observation of governmental perfqi^hance, rather than upon 
direct personal experience with the agencies of government, although 
this distinction is frequently blurred in real life* Therefore it is 
worth inquiring how we might monitor the quality more direct 
contacts as well. 



* THE QUALITY OP BUREAUCRATIC ENCOUNTERS WITHs GOVERNMENT 

Robert Kahn and Daniel Katz of the Surv^ Research Center at 
.'the Institute for Social Research are designing a program of s.tudies 
aimed at. evaluating the quality of citizen interactiOn^with gdvern- 
mental bureaucracies, as well as the impact of such exp'eriences on 
more generdlized attitudes toward government. In no small degree, 
.such^^o^ieQted work has an ultimate focus on the effectiveness of - 
stfrviceroriented bureaucracies^ as "delivery systems" although it 
will depart .rather, widely from the traditional and rather perfunctory 
efforts of govemmei^ts to assess performance of their agencies by 
virtue of an emphasis on diil'ect reporting by clients of their 
• experiences wfth the^ agencies* ^ \ 

, To be effective, inquiry of this type needs -to look iri**two 
directions,>'To develop meaningful and broad-gauged ^-sociaT indicator 
^information* it is important to assess the frequency and quality of 
such encount^ers for a representative sample of the nation. However i 
a national surv,ey of this kind will produce auch a thin scatter* of 
contaqts over^the set of all possible agencies and their local, 
repregientatlves that it will* be impossible to do much in the way of 
' linking organiizational characteristics of specific agencies to 
variations in the quality of service delivery. These more diagnostic 
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purposes canx>nlxl>e fulfilled by studies which base themselves in 
particular orgemizations, Kahn and Katz are planning tp conduct both 
types <j^f work. ^ . * 

The ^national sample of the citizenry is ^pected to be conducted 
in the spring of 1973* The interview schedule will focus upon, the 
agei^cy-client episode, and will collect individual reports of parti- ^ 
cipation in such episodes. It will generate rather gjiobal estimates 
of the frequency .and distribution of 'such encounters. However, since 
more intensive questioning as to the character of the episodes involved 
must be tailored to specific types of agencies, such interjrogation 
i will be 'limited to respondent experience in three field's of public 
service - health, employment" and welfare, 'Data will be collected on 
; the nature of t<he problem producing 'each episode, the feelings of fhe 
client about the outcome of the 'episode, his attitudes toward the 
agency in question as w^lZ as toward public agencies in general, and. 
perceived- ways of coping with such, agencies, A good deal of other 
1 information about the respondent will naturally be gathered at the 
y same time, including his demographic characteristics; information 
level, and more generedized orientations ^toward the governmental 
system ,^along the lines reported in the'* preceding section. The 
national sample edso provides an ideal opportunity to collect data 
on failure to have contact with public agencies despite Eligibility 
, f or service, or from more deliberate avpidahcf of the contact* The 
^ latter is of (Jburse an important topic in its own right, and one 
^ which cannot be apgroached through organization-based studies,, where 

the visible clients are those who in ^f act attempt to receive services, . 

• ^ The national survey will 'provide a useful backdrop for more 

intensive stuc^r of particular agencies* These organisation- based 

inquiries wil} etill enjoy a clien^; contponent, altjhough in* this. . 

' ' • ' t> 

instance the rosters of agency contacts will provide the sampling 

frame for selecting respondents who have been serviced, Ageiin, such ' ^ 

\ clients will report on their contact Episodes in a format matching^ 

jtha^t used for the national sample. Here, however, the investigators 

^ wi^l be Able to link up the clients' perceptions of the encounters 

with more ob^ectiive information on the character and outcome of 

episode. If, for example, the client feels that he* was short-changed 

_ ;in failing to receive the magnitude of , aid to which he was entitled, 

^ the perception may in fact be accurate or may instead represent pure 

misunderstanding of the nature of his entitlement, whibh the agendy ^ 

\ * should learn to convey more effectively,^ Similarly, the investigators 

— will be able to link estimates of the objectjl^e effectiveness of 

^ various agencies selected for study with a variety of organizational 

^ characteristics of the agency, \ , " -* ^ ^ 

There is of course no reason other thantlimitations of interview, 

time that such consumer-orientfed evaluations need be restricted to 
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governmental agencies. *In the Unitec^ States-there are maHy comparable 
agencies in *he private sector that ^dispense services, and whose 
performance might well be comparatively eveduated. Limited items -of 
this sort that found their way into quesCionnaires o^ the late 1960's 
suggested, for example, that 'iJhe public had become'exasperated by^ 
the treatment it was receiving with Regard to compensations fVom 
private insurance ' agencies in particular. Indeed, several facets of 
insurance operations have come under more autlj^ritative scrutiny . ^ 
in recent years, and in some instances* legisliitive 3t€pk have been 
taken to contfol a^ses. Wis kind of „ infoVraation tends to remain, 
obscur^ without client-oriented studie|^ since the private agency 
itself is unlikely to advertise the fact that it-has*tinusual com- ^ 
plaint rates, .and ^ fact may not itself be aware in some instances 
that it^s complaint rates are running inordinately high among parallel 
agencies.. It may be expected, therefore, that^ this kind of monT^bring 
• ms^ soon be* extended to cover the private sector -as well.'' 

^tween generalized orl en tuitions beciring on feilth in govem- 
' ment in'^ts.^jjwrgest aspects and the finer grain of immediate citizen 
contacts with' bureaucratic -agencies of all kinds, there i/s surely * 
, a fertile field for activities of a monitoring sort. It seems Evident 
that the kinds of subjective social indicators that should sift clear 
♦from exploratpry work in these areas are ories which are sensitive 
enough to reveed telling variation across seotors and* across time 
' vd-Uiin sectors. They also hav^ a dlredt policy rele/ojace' and are, 
more often than not, subject jto a<tministrative amelioration. Finally,, 
of course, they would seem' to off|e'r an appropriate contribution to 
,any broad scfleme designed to monltox* the quality of human experience ^ 
in modem societies. 
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AFFLUENCE^ INDIVIIXJAL VALUES. AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

by 

Samuel H. Barnes and Ronald Inglehart • 



During the past 25 years the standard of living has risen immensely 
throughout the industrialized West. This is, demonstrated by virtually ' 
all of the conventional economic indicators. Only a decade or^so ago 
there w&s a widespread expectation that affluence would bring An end 
to social conflict. Many observers -believed map as the working cl^s 
got higher incomes, , automobile?,, television sets and other benefits 
of a middle class life style, harSh. ideological conflicts would cojne 

to an end. . *\. *. ' • 

As must bp apparent ^to anyone who "hai^ Hved througi the past 
several years, th>y did not. The late 1960s and earl^y i970s were 
times of troubles from Berlin to Berke^Ley.. Why? On the face of it, 
the /"End of Ideology" scenaT»io was not sO.ch an unreasonable projection 
toJmake7 If the conflicts of industrial society' were largely based 
on' economic demands, ,it would seem reasonabl^e to expect^ tl^at increasing 
economic .gratification ought to lessen the intensity oi> socj^al con-. ^ 
flict. And, in a sense, it probably did. But at tKe same t3.me some- 
thing unexpected- liappened : other types of dissatisfaction$«; became* * 
increasingly widespread and well -articulated. For the newi^ocial^^ 
confli*cts were very> different frjom those bf t^e 1930s a^d 1940s. 
The most obvious difference was that^^jfe social basis^ of protest ^ 
had changed. It was no longer a radicalized working class that was , 
demanding redress, but radicalized elements of the middle clas^. 

We believe that this shift in social basis reflects, another less 
visible phenomenon : an ongoing transformation of the worid-view of 
Western- publics. Amor^g these? publics, ► certain basic values and skills 
♦seem to-be changing in a' gradual but ^deeply rooted fashion. We are 
;speaking -about long-range trends, undoubtedly ther*» will be ccuiit-sr- 
trends that^will slow the process oT change and perhapg even reverse 
Sit for partipular periods of time, but the principal' evolutionary ^ 
tdri'ft is 'the result of structural changes taking place in advanced 
industrial societies and is unlikely; to be chartfeed in the absence. 
. of nfejor and at present unforeseeable alterations in the very nature^^ 
of those societies. This article will suggest some'causes and some 
possible social consequences of these changes, moving from the 
'* . > 



societal level tn the individual i^evel and back again. We will discuss 
some of the things we'^eaready know' about these^ changes, but this chap- 
ter, will also suggest a sort of research agenda. Changes seem \o be 
taking place that have important implications for future social 
conflict, yet there is a great deal we do not yet know about these 
* changes and cannot know for many years. " 



SOURCES OF CHANGE 



^Befor^ ui;idertaking an"" exploration of social change, we need to 
ask a simp^^e but fundamental question : i^ change, in tact, taking 
place ? ^ 

on one leVel, we. believe we can give a straightforward yes. 
, Reliable time-series data are available that indicate that massive 
change clearly is taking place in 'j;he inrrastructure of advanced 
industrial society. These system-level changes might well alter 
' individual -level values, beliefs and behavior. Among ^the many forces • 
for change are growing economic abundance expansion of 'secondary 
and higher, education, tfie growing size and diversity of the mass 
medfa, and""mas si ve- di scon tinui ties in the\ife experiences of leirge 
numbers of' people . ^ 

Statistics on -affluence, education, mass communications, and 
foreign travel all tell a similar story. In the United States the 
rate of access to higher education doubled from I950 to I965. It 9 
more than doubled in West Germany during that period, and more than ' 
tripled in Prance, Secondary and university-level education are now 
--far mote widely distributed among Westem poiJulaiti^ii^JtlWUev^^befG4»e^ 
and tljis chahze has ha^^a^j^ft^c«i^^*^*ea)^^ on the younger 

age-cohorts^.^^,>^*^*^*^*^*^ \ 
^,>^.^»^*^^*vision and foreign travel ^aVe become a part of the common " 
" man*s experience in the post-w%r era. In 196:5, only a third of the 

households ia Prance and Italy had television sejbs : by 1970, TV was 
. present in more than, 70 per ceitt of the households of thodk countries. 
Foreign travel is no longer limited to the very top and.bottom of/^ ^ 
economic sc^e,. Before World War II, orfiy a , tiny minorit:^ of naav€ 
bom Americans had ever visited Europe; higher incomes £^d cheap . 
charter flights now enable millions of Americans tofcross zne Atlantic 
each year. Similarly, by 1^70^ most We^t Eurcipeans had visited at least 
one foreign country; indeed proportionately more Germans visited 
Italy than Americans visited Florida that 'year. 

Technological" Innovations^ . * ^.^J,^ 

The thread of technological innovation ties these changes 
together. Technology has 9reated the unprecedented affluence that 
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underpins advcar»ccd industrial society; it renders expanded educatio'hal 
opportunities both necessary and possible; it has created the con tea- 
porary mass mediae and it involves men and women ^in drastic shifts 
in personail* environment that uproot; them from .previous patterns. 

Technology is fit'eating the postindys trial society Just as it 
created the indus tried society. Innovations in agr*lc\i}.tural productipn 
have already enabled a very few people to feed the re^st. I^ow industrii^^ 
innovation is reducing the propbrtion of the population needed to 
produce an Increasing quantity of manufactured goods. In the United 
States only a minority of the labor force is engaged in the agri- 
cultured and indus trted sectors, and other Western countries aj*e 
. approaching: or are already at the point of having 50 per cent of the 
* work- force in the tertiary or servipe sector. (See Kahn, 1972; and 
Riley, Johnson, Poner and Schrank, 1972). In Prance, for exfimple, 
yi per "cent of the population was still employed in the primary 
. sector as recently as 19^6; this h&d declined to a mere 12 per cent 
"in 1970. Within a few years, a majority of the Prench woiic force will 
be employed in the tertiary sector. The United States passed this 
milestone ^ 1956, becoming the world's first "post-industrial"^ 
soci«uy. But by 198oV\most West European countries viil also bev 
^"post-Industrial" 

Affluenc'e 

Income le^^els have shown equally impressive chs^^s : real income 
per capita f s iiow at least double th^ hi^est level attained bejfore 
. Wprld War H in vlntuedly all Western coxmtrl^sV -anU.in many it hsis 
tripled or even quadJupled its hi^est previous levfic, ^ ^ \ 

With afflu'ence has co/ne Increased econom^. and jahysical security, 
. as higher incouies and welfare programs reduce^ the economic depri- 
vations previously felt by most of the popixlation. Piirthermore^ ' 
althou^ old^r generations have experienced war lit, or\e form orlanotheif^ 



younger generations in most of these countries have no direct 
rlence with warfare. aAd no Western country has been invaded by* hostile 
forces for almost '30 years. . ^ ^ 

Alonfc'f»ith ari'iuence heis come leisure, which has taken two fonns. 
The fir^t is the, reduction in time 'spent working. Hours woriced have 
not declined as fast as during severed pertods in th** -necerrt past*, 
however, 'because many workers have chosen additiortal income over free 
. time, ^ Already sevex^al economies are supporting large numbers ^of 
students who in ear IJLer "years would have already become a part of the 
labor force, Increasing^^umbers may be expected to delay their entry 
into roles as workers as others shorten the years, and yearly hours, 
committed to work; " ' % T . '^'^ . • ' 

Societal affluence^ also supports the leisure of. individuals wi^h 
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oarglaal ties to the econoay. Ihese are the d5x>ix>uts, the hippies, 
the youz^g and not so young who congregate' in cities, in cocaunes, and . 
around' universities and Kho« live >flth ralnlmia expendlttire of tine and 
effort^ on the spillover froa an affluent society/ Whereas in the past 
it Mas the well-to-do whb h^ freedoa iTroa woric, these new social 
groups are quite different froa boto,the traditional leisure class and 
the lunpenproletariat. Being' relatively 'free froa invent ional social 
and ecOToaic conjstralnts these groups do*not alifays subait easily to 
traditional forss of sooial and political control. Ihey are free to 
develop an^ to propagate new and alter^ive life-styles. 

^ - * . • . ' 

Hass Media Itapact 

' ' Knowledge of these, in tucp, is- diffused both by direct exasple 
and by ^e sass aedia, which, in its constant search fon news and 
novelty, finds in the counterculture the bizArre and eJcotic eleaents 
that aake good copy as well eis the social criticlsa that is likely to 
be the filstoric contribution of the counterculture. Moreover, socse 
parts of the oass oedia are greatly influenced by the dountercul^e 
and its alternative life-styles, ^ese ind^ide the recording industry; 
'publishing, especlaiiy^paperbacks and underground newspapers; and 
fila naklng» It is probable', however, that the rapid cooler clalization 

► of the counterculture "by the recording industry, television, publishing 

firas and fila oakers gave an isxaggerated ixspression of its Inpact^wi - 
^soci^ety. The penetration of the salnstrea-^ by perspectives associated 
•with the;coiihtercxilture cannot curz^efitly be adeqiia.tely assessed in • 
^*tlie absence of ^tioaal surveys <ievoted speaiilcally to the subject, 

The aass media are undoubtedly aabng the aajor sources of change, * 
b^t it is not easy^to sjfecify ho^ the influence process works, Infora- 
ation froa coacunicstlOTis aedia filtered thrwgh nxiaerous nediating 
fabto^is and influences and is proces^d^ln* ways that are not yet • 
thor^ju^y understood. (Klapper, 196C; *Welss, 1973; Caapbell and 
Cbnverse, 197?) • 'The expansion of the coaEUi>i>cations netnorks of 
advanced societies has been Jiade po^ible by tectxriulogical innovation. 
Tbe re^s^lt has been to cwike infon^atlon networks national, and even 
int^ernationaj., and tv »-vucunlcate inforaation very rapidly froa any-^ 
where iix th^s.^orldj or even space. The pockets of tradltionalisa 
within polices continue to shrink. Even if the adults are not greatly 
affected^ip their belief-^systens by what -^ey see and hear, it will 
undoubtedly be laore^^lfficult than in the past for traditionally 
oriented segaeiits of the population to pass on -their values to the * - 
young in an unaltered form. For even when the aedia are controlled 
and are consciously progracaed to ref:iect the .dominant values of a 
society, their cov^rase of news lead^ thea to transmit information . 
that is joften threatealiig to existihg values/lhis fact is well ' 
understood by protestors^ who plan their activities so as to oaxioi^e 
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their, publicity ^alue (Lipslcy, 1968). The mass media consequently. 
arff a, force for <diange,*as they cooBUnicate dlssatisffactlon, alter* 
native , life-styles, and dissonant signals,, even >rtien they are directly 
controlled by the "establishment". - ^ 

role of the mass m^dla is thus mixed. On the one hand they 
serve to incorporate more and more peopde into larger and larger 
communication netwoiics. They have uzidpubtedly 'increased the knowledge 
and soj^stication of the population, especii^ly through their imffact 
on t^ie yo\mg. Itiey probably have a leveling Impac.t, a stereotyping • 
and conventionalizing .effect, in. many areas of life. Yet at the same 
time they communicate a great deal of opposition to conventional 
vadues. And much of the specialized media provide a communications 
network fot^ alternative life-styles,*" appealing to ^stirict audiences 
and helping ta propagate various forms of the"* counterculture. Perhaps 
the Tinspecialized mass media help to create a "middle Amejtt^can" 
consciousness irtiile at the same time they cay suggest /ttiat ^e^ 
vei^ values arc threatened Jby the counteirculture; ^ ^ 

. Expansion of 5ducati<»i *^ -^v \ '.^ / 

Affluence aUd the expansiwi or^e c^a are closely tSed/to 
.with the expansion of higher education/^K^j^ and more people 

Western countries wartt hiriier educati<»fff^Bae extreme case ±4 perhaps 

V"'- - - - • 

the United States vh^rc the carnegie ojgnl ssion ca Higher Education 

* * * 

found that 97 per cent of the American parents questioned wanted * 
their children to go to college' (ParRnns and riatt^ 1972 j 2^7). . 
We espiiasize higher education because it has traditionally been the 
guardian 'of "high culture"; it is now a principal source of innovation; 
•an6 it seems to be increasinsly the sorting mechani^sm for social strati- 
'^fication. 

'ihe absolute mimber of individuals with college experience is 
growing raplJfcy^ Technological growth requires the expansion of 
certain kin/s of education. In fact, all kinds have expanded enofm- 
'ously. Ttyt service sector requires a vast army of clerks, tec^inicians, 
manags^^, ahd, of course, innovators, ,that is, scientists anfl entre- 
preneiii^. The econaay of abundance makes it feasiSle to support large ^ 
nxzmbei^s of econooically unproductive people for. longer and longer 
periods tijzc trhile uney acquire advanced training and knowledf^e 
This contributes to the creation of youth as a special category and 
is clearly related to the political distinctiveness of a segment 
of youth. Kisenstadt has shown that .this pattern recurs historically 
under certain conditions {1956). An extreme interpretation of the 
distinctiveness of contemporary youth is made by Lofland (1970)* 
speaks of youth as a new exploited class j and youth ^ettoes around 
colleges as an emerging ^enomenon. »i 
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Parsons and PlaiJ;,.ln a perceptive analysis, relate several of 
the principal concerns of psychological ^theory in this century to 
problems resulting from technological change an4 concomitant educational 
'expansion (I972)* Ifae emergence of the firm, the* father's shift 'from 
, working at home U> working in a factory or office, and universal 
prloary education had particularly iopontant consequences for^the 
Oedipal and laten^cy stages of individual devejopaentt Ttie interest, 
of psychology In 'the adolescent youth culture is associated by the 
Authors with another phase ot history, the stage *|^t which large 
miabers began coqjpleting hl^ school. Confcmporary college urirest 
and the resulting scholarly attention^ devoted to it reflect the third 
historical period, one in which large numbers attend pollege. Parspns 
and Piatt refer to this niw stage as "student^^yil. 'Riey assert that 
each of these ptages required a period of institutionalJ 7.«tioR br'fore 
the social disruption declinWrt, and "studentry." i» no eiSeption. ' ^ 

Allerback (1972) has written in a soaewhat similar fashion of 
college years as a stage in vhich cultural nonas increasingly permit 
an^ encouras^ societal crlticisa and protest, thus legitimizing and ^ 
at the same time restricting it. 15ie congregation of young people in 
/ university coacnmitl^s, often isolated from the larger society and in 
^ contact with adults who tend to ^relatively sympathetic toward 

t^heir distinctive values, creates a "critical i^'s" with great potential 
for change* ^ 

Two ddditionkl ^ects of the student situation may help account 
. for the emergence of protest activities and new political demaakis. 
The first is that^ the economy needs some kinds of rrained people more 
than others. Students in humanistic disciplTnes and the social sciences, 
for example, cannot always look forward to safe niches in the economy 
with the same confidence as students in rsore "practical" fields, and 
this say encourage tiiem to take the lead in combating the gods of 
affluence and technology (Mankoff and Flacks, I972; BoOdon, 1972; and 
Pinner, I972). The causal link probably works in.^both directions of 
coiirse; students^ interested in social change may 'be drawn to the • 
h'.r=2nities and social . sciences, while those who w^ to get ahead 
within the existing framework of industrial zcuiety may be attracted - 
to fields like engineering and business administration. Only longi- 
tudii\al research can enable us to tmravel thl«.oaus^ cocoon. 

The second point to consider is that the period .of maximum 
isolation of the youth ^tture, from late hlg^? school -throu^ college,^ 
corresponds with the p^od of the development of hi^er cognitive 
^sJciils and, in Mannheim* s words, political cultural consciousness, 
(1972 (1928); see Lambert, 1972). At this stage youth has passed the 
- stage of maximum family influence and is groping toward an intell-ectual 
* ^ Justification of beliefs and behavioral predispositions. L^e has 
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^vided 'ti^ wl^n a superb analysis of this stage among a snmll group 
of Yal^ students (1969). It is significant that today this stage 
tends to be spent in a milieu that minimizjss the impact 'of the larger 
society. College culture is, in Mead's wor<Js, "cofigurative" : "when 
there are a lot of mobile young they become models for one another •.. 
rejecting the behavior models of adults in the new environments" 
(Mead, 1970 : 4), Summarizing studies of the impact of college, ^ 
Peldman and Newcomb conclude that college m^es students more liberal, 
less autjioritarian, less dogmatic, less ethnocentric and more inte- 
rested in political natters (I969 : 20-31 )• Numerous studies have 




demonstrated the impact that higher education has on the^ development 
of political consciousness and the development bf cognitive 
indeed, education turns out to be one of the most important^^j^kriables 
in cross-national analysis. But it is equally true that, students 
enter college already well ahccd of the general population on these 
dimensions (Kithey, 1971 )• , " > 

Exactly how varying levels of education affect values and^ 
bel^aviors is not well understood.^^ Hie emphasis on certain kinds of 
valxies brj^le better educated seems intuitively, iinderstandable., But 
education is> in fact, an extremely complex variable. We must dis- , 
tinguish between education as an indicator of affluence, education 
as an indicator of cognitive development/ and education as an indi- 
cator of integration into a specific communications network.* Both 
intergenerational differences and intragenerational differences in^ 
values could simply reflect differential* exposure to given communi* 
cations networks which cm^asize different values. 

We think that the combined impact of affluence, higher education 
and the speciedized media serve to create an intra^eneration gap 
between many of the^ educated yo\mg and those of their own a^e cohort 

not receive higher education. Because of the hi^ visibility 
of university youth and because of the small proportion of these 
who are politicedly involved, intergenerational change majT be less 
monolithic than is sometimes assumed. Blue collar youths moreover, r 
a::e edready involved in»adult roles and jobs' and hence have less 
free time and, in a sense, more to lose than college youth of the 
same age* A study by Yankelovich demonstrates that on many dimensions 
the difference between college-etlucated and non college -educated, youth 
is about as great as that between generation^ (1969). However, some 
of tjie new values may be widely diffused among the young of. all 
iocial classes and educational levels, regardless of the social 
location of their origins. At present we cannot document adequately 
the degree of agreement and divergence within and between cojio^ts. 

A niimber of relevant probleas in political sociali;sation are 
cuxnrently unresolved. Many studies have emphasized the continuity 
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.Croffl parent t'o child in thp maintenance of'^lltlcid values, v;hile 
noting that contlniiity In vedues was considerably weaJcer than contl-* 
noiity In partisan Identification (Hyman,, 1959; Mankoff and Flacks, 
1972; Slgel, 1970; Jennings and Nleml, ISoBl). One study concluded 
that while the earlier student radic«as may have been recruited 
mainly from upper'status families (the "re^lt of the advantaged"), 
this relationship no longer held its strength as radiceaisra spread 
throu^out the* college milieu in the late 1960s (Friedman, Gold and 
Christie, 1972). The authors found no .relationship between a student ^s. 
ideotc^ or behavior, on the one hand, and parent«a education , or 
occupational} status, on the other, A bandwagon effect linked with 
•pe.er .influences may have wip^d out the earlier correlation, Yank^- 
lovicn reports time-merles evidence that this correlation did, tn 
^fact, decline "between 1968 and' I971 (1972)/ 

Furthermore, similarities in milieu shaded, by parent and^yhild 
could accouht for the continuity that does eobst, without the direct 
intervention of the family in the process.. Some ^studies find a high 
degree of group correspondence but iritra-familial pair corres-' ^ 
pondence;^ generation units aire more similar than are pairs of pkrciits 
and children (evidence s^;anmarized in Connell, I972), If it is indeed 
similarity of milieu rather than family that Is responsible for 
contintiity, then the implications for soc^^^hange of the institution- 
alization of- '^studentry" may be profound, p. 

Discontinuities In Life Experiences 

One mere source of change seems partica^irly important ; change 
ixi one's, personal situation. Change is built into the Jnfrastruct^ure 
or life in advanced industriiil societies. The average individual 
moves many times in his or her lifetime. New Jobs are created; old 
ones become pbsolete. The ^family itself becomes impermanent » in ' ^ ' 
advanced industrial society, with divorce' increasingly widespread* 

^When considering the United States' alone, probably nothing has 
had an impact comparable to that sterraning from ^chan^ng race relations* 
The civil rights movement helped to change the outlook of . a^ generation 
of student^s, and the changing stacus of Blacks has forced many^ln all 
st;*gGG of life to reevaluate noz only their racial attitudes but . 
other beli-efs related to politics, equality, opportunity and work, ^ 
as well* And the changes among Blacks, especially among better 
educated and younger Blacks, are parti cullarly extensive (Hyman, 1972)* 

Education as well As geographical, soqial ^^d occupational 
mobility break down traditional patterns of thought and behavior 
because they result in discontinuities (Brim and Wheeler, I966), The 
pace of change quickens* He posit that cl>anges in pattenns of life 
necessitated by changes in job, residence^ social class, personal 
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" statub (niarrifige, divorce, widowhood, technological obsolescence, and 
so on) lead to changes in bahavior and, probably, eventual changes 
in valuesoand attitudes. Traditional beliefs need not be consciously^ 
rejected; it is more likely that they ^trophy , thrbugh irrelevance to 
contemporary problems. Thus we ;would expect that some traditional ^d 
. basic values would persist even after beijavior and at^titudes change. 
Furtftermore, behavior change maj^ precede^ attitude ch'ange, with situa- 
tions forcing ^changes im behavior before there are changes in values 
^d attitudes (King and'^Ginnies, 1972; 124'). We ^expect mobility }.n 
its many guises to be ajnajor source of cfiangej^ as it forces changes 
in behavior aiid creates dissonance among values. 

Finally, a leading characteristic of advanced industrial society 
is freedom of choice. Ascription declincLS as achievement criteria* 
come to dotnlnate in securing education and career. But other^values, 
behaviors, and Itfe-styies are also today more and -.ore often "achieved"., 
People are increasingly, able to choose their^^life-styles. Or^hey may 
/ bring to any occupation a life-style^that is different from previous 



norms. Core values are today n^t. as effe^^ely inculcajied and per- 
petuated by societal institutions, familyiTffi^d peers. ^-old values atre 
rejected but no single new core takes their place. Change, imper- 
manence, perhaps superficiality, become'' the norm. Change feeds on 
change. s 

The Impact of System-Level Changes on th^ Individual 

One. could cite additional indi.catioris of .change at great length. 
They are 3,nteresting because they convey $i tantalizing, suggestion 
that a more profound ^aifsf ormation may.be taking place, not Just 
in the numb^er of dollars people spend or the number of years they 
spend i^- School, but in the, very, way people see the world and what^ 
they want out of lite. But again, we must ask a simple yet fundamental 
question : do these system-level changes really have any significant 
impact on individuals ? In particular, do they cjignge people/ s^-^oli- 
ticai ov.tlook and^ behavior ? And here we are^ unable to giye anv 
straightforward answer. Most of the data we need are unavailable. 

' It seems likely that economic 'and soci^ changes such a^ those ^ 
wo have described do tend to change-people Vs political outlook, and 
exciting ^oks have been written about their presumed consequence^ 
by ^leople ranging from Ma,rshali McX>uhan to Charles Rei^ch. But much 
• of the literature is impressionistic' and sometimes hyperbolic. We 
'^hink that fundamental chart^ is taking place in the>alues and 
skills of Westerri publics.^pwever, these changes seem to takP place 
a -good deal more sl^owly thafi the ecSnomic,^ technological and other 
changes that give rise to them. The pace of^chahge in^Westem poli- 
tical culture's may be linked with the replacement of one generation 
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by mother. We cannot yet be certain. Any reliable analysis of how 
economic and techno logi-^ai cl^ge affects individuals (and eventually 
feeds back as an influence on political life) will require a broad • 
body of individual-level survey data. These data, furthermore, will 
need to be collected at a series of points dn time. Only then will 
we be able to demonstrate conclusively whether or not the values and 
skills of mass publics are changing, begin to explain why they' are 
changing, and specify the directions and rates of change. And only 
then can^we begin to anticipate the probable political consequences 
with an/ certainty. * * ^ 

The data base for a conclusive analysis is not yet available. 
•Nevertheless, it may be worthwhile to take stock o^f some hypothesesV 
and findings based on a preliminary exploration of change in WestemV 
^political cultures. Our hypotheses can conveniently be grouped* under 
three general^ headings : ♦ ^ ' 

1. Changes in Values 

We hypothesize tha\ a long-te^m change is taking place in the 
value priorities of Western publics. Theishift is from a primary ' 
concern with material well-being and physical security toward greater 

quality qf' life and self-realization. The causes and 
Implications of this shift are complex, but the basic reason under- 
lying it might be stated very simply, at least as a first approxi- 
mation,: people* tend to te more concerned with immediate needs or . 
threats than with things that seem remote or non- threatening. Thus, 
a desire for beauty may be more or less universal ^ but hungry people ' 
ar^e more likely to seek foot than aesthetic satisfaction. Today, an\ 
unprecedentedly^large portion of Western populations feel econamically 
secure, and many cof them have^never krfowrn hard times. 

2, Changes in Resources 

\ ^^We hypothesize that a significant shift is also taking place 
In the disti*ibution of resources. An increasingly^ large proportion 
of the public Is coming^ to have sufficient interest and understanding 
( of national^ and international politics to participate in, decision- 
making at this level. Mass publics have playe^d a roJLe in national 
politics for a long time, of course, through the ballot and in othe?^ \ 
^ways» The present process enables them to play an increasingly active 

* roie and to^ engage in what misht be called "elite-challenging" as 

* opposed to "elite-directed" activities. The latter mode was larg^i^ 
a matter of elites mobilizing mass support through established ( 
organizations such as political parties, lab^ unions^^ j'eligiouk 
institutions, and^so on.^The newer mode gives increasing emphasis^ 

**'to mass involvement in making specific decisions." One way oS describing 
the change would be to say that potential counter-elites .are distri- 
buted more widely among the public than ever before. 
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3. Changes --In Confldenne In Institutions. 

...We hypothesize that a^aslc questioning of the Institutions of 
advanced industrial society accompanies the above' two changes. As 
expectations of mass publics change, their perceptions of the ade- 
quacy of Institutional arrangements also change. Key Amerlcsui Insti- 
tutions, from the business corporation to the government Itself, seem 
to be undergoing a crisis of legitimacy, A widespread decline In 
public -confidence and support show^s up In nation-wide public opinion 
surveys carried out periodically by The University of Michigan's 
Institute for Social Research. Over the past 14 years, the ISR has 
repeatedly administered a scale of itenjs that^tap feelings of trust 
^or the national government. In 1958, a representative sample of the 
Ai^erl can public gave overwhelmingly positive responses; only 28 per 
cent of the sample showed predominantly distrustful attitudes. But 
there has been a marked decline in trust iyi subsequent years, and ^ 

1972 48 per cent of the public gave distrustful responses (Miller, 
Brown and Raine, 1973). A similar pattern of decline can be seen in 

, public attitudes toward large , business corporations and toward" the 
military ^establishment.- This decline is in part the result o^ Vietnam; 
but It also, we think, reflects a long-range transformation in the 
mass publics of the 'United States, Many short-run factors undoubtedly 
intervene to affect confidence, such as'trbgress or lack thereof in 
ending war and racism, and we do not anticipate a mono tonic decline 
in trust. But with changing values and resources and, consequently, 
a mfre efficacious and critical public, we expect that the secular 
trend in support for systemic inStitutioos will witness a decllr^e. * 

These processes of change reinforce each other. One aspect of 
the change in values, we believe, is a decline in the legitimacy of 
hierarchical authority., patriotism, religion, and so on, that encour- 
ages the decline in confidence li^ institutions.. At the same time, the 
polllical expression of individual value-priorities is facilitated by 
a shift in the balance of political skill? between el^ltes and mass. 
The foregoing ii^potheses sketch out our basic Interests in very 

, general terms. At this point, it may be helpful to give a more diita^led 
description o{ our hypotheses concerning value change and how they ^ 
might be tested. 

, It-would be unrealistic to expect any change in basic values^ tb 
transform an- entiye population at a single stroke. Material Well- 
being and physical security, it appears; continue to tie valued posi- 
tively by most people. What. may be changing is the relative priority 
ayorded to given values. Traditional values such as affluence and 
"Purity are relatively likely to be taken for granted among groups 
that place greater emphasis on a concern with quality of life. 

Furthermore, we would not expect all age-grouPs to be equally 
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affected by the process encouraging value change. One of the fhore 
widely-acbepted concepts of social science is the notion that 
Individuals tend to form a certain basic character during theii\ . ^ 
earlier years, and that this character has a diminishing probability 
6f undergoing fxmdamental change during later years, ihe conditions 
encouraging, value change in .the posited directions have been present 
in most Western countries only during the last couple of decades. " 
Consequently, we would expect the incidei;ce of value change to be 
greatest among the younger age cohorts that received their early 
socialization during Recent years.. Furthermore, the "new" value 
priorities v?ould not. l6e foun^ among an> entire cohort in any mono- 
lithic fashion ; we would^expect them to be most probable among 
• the more affluent and better educated strata or the younger cohorts, 
Thus if our general hypothesis is correct, the distribution of "post^ I 
materialist" values should become increasingly widespread in a given ^ 
-nation *as time goes by, Cross-sectiona3 analysis of a survey, carried 
out at any given point in time* should reveal a coherent relationship>,^,v 
between the independent variables an^type of value priorities. We » 
should expect, for example, that the .more affluent'^d more educated 
groups would t>e more likely to have post-materialist values^^ Cross- 
«€fctional analysis should also reveal a relationship between age-group 
atnd value type. ^ ^ ^ . • 

Any conclusive interpretation of such a pattern depends on the 
availability of time-series data, for t^e age-group pattenj could 
reflect generational, life-cycle, or period effects, or some combin- 
ation o'f the three (Foner, 1972; H-yman, V^^dl Land, I97I; Ryder, I965). 
The term "generation effect"; indicat^S'that cohorts are different 
and will remain different a| they age; a life^cycle effect means, 
that as thf^ younger cohorts age they ^pecome more- like the old, so 
that cohorts are roughly .sirnilar as . they pass Jthroufi^Ji^^the^ same s1;ages 
- of their life-cycles; a jjeriod effect^ "Reflects the impact of historical 
expediences J^t affect all the cohorts living at that time, A?i out- 
s^^ding example of the need^ to consider all three effects" is found ^ 
in the literature dealing with age differences in partisanship in 
the United States (e,g., Crittenden, 19^62; putle.r', I969;. Glenn and 
Hefner, 1972). ^ . 

Many %holars have noted, that the values and behaviors of' ' 
individuals are greatly affected by the atmosphere of the period in 
.which ,they developed their awareness of politics. For example, Butler . 
and Stokes have written (1969 : 59) : "We must ask not how o;id the \ . ' 
elector Is but when it wa3 he was^young". And according to a^rab 
prov^b^: "Men Resemble the times more than they do their fathers". 
The^e all re^cognize the enduring import^ce of early experience. But 
for the purposes of understanding the political significance of 
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60clal change the concept. of generations may mask fis much as it 
reveals. Dealing with an analogous problem^ the art historietn Ptnder 
speak« of, the "noncontemporan^ty of^,the cont^poraneous", the' fact^ 
that,. people bom about the same time maj^ have little except birthdays 
in common. It is possible, for example^ for most <5f the ' differences 
between generations to be located in specif i<j sub-groups of an age 
cohort, "key crtteH on 'groups" or what Mannheim called "generation 
trnits" ''(1972). We have already pointed out that the impact of the . 
forces for change seems to be much greateif on the college-educated 
generation unit than on the blue-collar.^ The generation units or 
"key criterion groups" that think .and act together must %*identified 
empirically. The methodological problems of interpretation' occur, 
however, when investigati'on sustains the conclusion that the most 
significant ch^ges, the biggest differences, occur between" age ^ 
cohorts rather than within. 

At the simplest^ level the life-cycle effect means ^|Mt on many 
vairiables the younger cohorts are different just because they are 
young, and hence will become more like the older cohorts as they 
themselves age. Bu^ the changes that we' see talking place complicate 
/the interaction .of life-oycle and generational phenomena. Most of our^ 
underset anding of political generations is, . of course, based on the 
past; and in the past old people were nof simply older, they were 
jalso \eas well .educated, poorer, less secure, less well protected 
against illness, and less likely to\live with other senior citizens 
in retirement villages and complexes. In 'short, old people in the 
iMture may not, in general, be like those .of l^e past;, and it would 
be unwarranted to expect them to possess the sahre. political values and' 
behaviors. , , * . < . . ' ^ ' 

The third effect is that of the^ period". As the time perspective ■ 
expands with longitudinal data, it is necessary to pay attention to 
the impact* of significant. events that have intruded upon the political 
• scene. For example, the' Depression ^e ems to have had an importjant 
impact on the^economic attitudes of people of all ages; and the, Viet- ' 
nam war undoubtedly contrjlbutes to the general decline in confidence 
in goveamment that has been noted a^mong all age groups. ^ * 

Beyond recognJiZing.^the conceptual distinctions among the origins 
ozv causes of generational differences, the analytic' task is to avoid 
the confusion that ensues when one source of change iz confounded 
with, a seeoi)d. In particular, life-cycle effects - which will dis- 
appear with the passage of time - must not b^ taken for enduring 
generational or period effects that v/ill persist over *time. While 
r^cpgalzing t*ie dangers Involved In hypothesizing without adequate 
time-series data that would enable us 'to control for .the effects of « 
♦generation,, life-cycle', and period, we believe that interganerati^nal 
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qhange is Responsible for at l^ast a substantial proportion of' the f 
difference^ In value priorities^ that seems to be present across 
age-groups,. ..j;^^^^^^ ' 

If this^ji^4HS^ jase, crpss-national comparisons should reveal 
a pattepa-^tfiat reflects the recenjt economic and social history of 
^given .countries: Those countries that are rel^ativel^ affluent should' 
have the high^t overall levels of post-materialist values. "But those 
countries that have experienced relatively rapid e^conomic growth and 
relatively ^eat discontinuities between the formative experiences 
of younger .and older groups, such as Germany, France and Italy, 
should show consid^bly larger differences across age-cohorts than 
thqse countries that have experienced slower rates of change, such' 

as Great Britain and th^ United States, " 

I. ^ 

/ The- hypo theses, concerning value' change were subjeo^led to pre- 
liminary testing in 1970 and 1971 by Ronald^Inglehart in the ft^ame- 
worJc of; two crossrnational purveys sponsored by the European Community, 
tVhile t^e primary fopus of these survey^ was on attitudes, toward 
European Unjtegratiin and regibnal development^ it was felt tfiatr. theae 
attitudes might reflect more general Ninder.lying values; and a series 
of items designed to tap an lndividua:fffcs value priorities was there- 
fore^ included in eacJ\(^f ^these surveys; The most e^fecftve of these * 
interns proved to be one that asked the/^re^^ondent to choose two of 
the followins four items : fi'ghting- rising prices; giving the' 
citizens more say in importantUovernment decisions; maintaining 
'order in the nation; and protecting freedom (^speech. Dimensional 
analysis revealed a'relatively strong and consistent structure among 
these 'four items and indicated that they tapped^a broad range of 
other preferences '(Inglehart, 197^^ forthcoming) , On the basis of 
these responses, Inglehart constructed an index of value priorities : 
e^h respdndent^ was cfategorized as having either "materl^alist", 
"post-materialist" or "mi^ed" values, -J&iose who gave top prior'ity 
to Agisting rising pric;^s'aiid maintaining^ order were categorized 
as having "materialist" value priori tie's; ' those who ^av^ top priority 
to^'giving .the citizens more influence and protecting freedom of \ 
speech were categorized as "post-piaterialist"; those choosing other* 
combinations were categbrized as "mixed", ^, 

. The mosti, general prediction was that' the old would be likelier 
to have materialist v^lue prior;i>ties than the ypung; conversely, 
the pogt-mate^lfst' typ'e should be. more .prevalent among the, yoimg, 
Tabl-e 1 shows^I^e distribution of value -types by age group in each 
of the six European' countries;^ To simplify a complex' table, only 
the two polar types are shown; the^column headed "Mat, "gives the 
percentage^of materialists and the column headed "P-m" gives the 
percentage that, is post-fnateriaUist within each age group; if. onp 
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wishes to know the percentage falling into the mixed types, one can 
simply add up the figures for the two polar types and subtract from 
100. ^ . ^ -. ' ^ 

The general relationship. between kge and value type clearly 
bears out our expectations Tin Franoe, for example, there is an ^ 
immense px^eponde ranee of . materialists over post-materialists among 
the oldest age group : 52 per;cent are materialists and a bare 3 
per cent are post-materialist. As one moves up the columns, following 
the historical sequence of the respective age-cohorts,' the percentage 
of post-materialist type^ increases. Within the youngest cohort of 
those who were 16-25 years old In 157^ the two types are almost 
equally numerous : 25 per cent are- materialist and 20 per cent post- 
materialist. Thel same general pattern appears in each of the other ^ 
five countries. In every case the materialists greatly outnumber 
th% post-mate^iralist types eunong the older age-cohorts, but the. - 
balance shifts toward the pofet-materialists among the 'younger cohorts. 

This pattern could reflect generational change oi?'it could be r 
simply a lifd-cycle effect. Conceivably, trfe young might tend to be 
relatively post-materialist simply .because they are young, free from 
responsibilities, i?ebellious or idealist; it coyld be argued that 
when they become older, they rftight have 'the, same , preferences as the 
older groups. This possibility cannot be ignored. Fortunately, some • 
other hypotheses c^ give us a clearer sense of whether these striking 
age group differences reflect inter generational change or life-cycle 
effects. • . ^ , ^ 

Ingiehart hypothesized that /World War II was a major watershed 
in regard to^the type of formative experiences that shaped the various 
European a$e cohorts. The group born after"World War II is distinct - 
from all . the other age cohorts in th^t hks never experience^d 
invasion or periods of severe economic deprivation. Many individuals 
within this cohort have been economically deprived; but all vmembers 
of the older cohorts have experienced sucfi events as i5ostwai: recon- 
struction. World War II, the Great Depre^ion^and perhaps World Wa!r J. 
The expectation, therefore, was that the distribution *of value^ types 
should approximate a J'-curve - with a sharp rise in the^prx^portion ' 
of post-materialists and a drop in* th,e proportion of materialists 
as one moves from the ©Ider^^oups to the post-war cohort. 

This feature of the age-group i^s," in fact, present. Across the , 
six countries, -^y far the largest shift in the distribution of value 
types occurs between the youngest and the second youngest cohoi*^s, 
that is, between those who were less than 26 years old in 1971 and 
those who were^olc^er. This age-threshold does indeed demarcatre the 
boundary between those who werto bot*n after World War II and those 
who were l^m earlfer : W^e might call this the "World V/ar II effect". 
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But this also happens to be an age y^en a good ueal of life-cycle 
change, such .as marriage, is apt, to be occurring; a life-cycle 
interpretation .i« quite plausible 'in this connection. On the other 
hand, the second. largest net shift is between those who were less 
than 56 yeau7s of age and those who were older. If the differences 
in value types were a result of life-cycle changes, one might expect- , 
to find a particularly marked'^ift associated with the age of 65 
when one"*"reai5hes retirement, but for* the ^six^ countries as a whole 
this is not the' case. 

The hypotheses, that link expected age* group pa t4;ems with the 
historical experience ^ of a given country provide a more revealing; 
test. There seems "to be no partfcuiar' reason, why one would expect 
the life cycle of Englishmen, ITor example, to be different from that 
■ of Germans or ^Frenchmen. But the economic and politicsd histories 
of these countries do differ ,in im^^tant respects: the age-group 
differences In a given country correspond to changes ilT^he conditions 
prevailing during a given ge.neration* s formative years, there would 
s^eem to be relatively firm ground for attributing these , differences 
to historical change rather than life-cycle effects. , »^ 

Inglehaai't^'S expectations were that the British public should 
show a relatively small amount of value change : Britain alone , 
escaped^ invasion, in World War II; and Britain was, comparatively 
wealthy prior to Wprld War*II but subsequently has had an economiti 
growth rate about half as large as that of the ojther five countries. 
In respect to both physical and ecoliomic security, change has been " 
leas pronounced in 'Britain. The difference between the formative 
conditions of younger and older groups has been greater in all of 
the continental^ countries, but ^one might expe<?t Germany^o show a* 
particvilarly large amount o/ value change. "The contrast between 
conditions prevailing in 1930 and 1970, or between ^19^5 and 1970, 
is especially dramatic in th^ German case* c. 

The figUres at the bottom of Table 1 sum up the difi'^rences 
in/distrlbutions of value -tyi)es for the six respec.tive countries, 
Britain standS out* clearly as the country in which the smallest 
amount of value^ change seems to have taken pj.ace. The difference"" 
between the youngest British cohort arid the oldest totals 27 per- 
centage points across the two value types* The amount of- apparent 
change acrosd the German age cohorts is nearly twice as large as 
ia Britain : a total of 52 percentage points. The other four coun- 
tries fall between these two extremes,\most of, them'' being closer 
to the German than to the British pattern. The amount of change in 
value types across a given country's age cohorts dpes seem to 
correspond to the am6unt of economic and political change that % 
/ country has experienced. This G-Jlggests thdt the pattern of Tab>e 1 
might be attributed to the impact of historical events, rather than 
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. life-cycle effects. this is true, the value types seem highly 
resistant to modifi'catlon during the lifetime of an individual the 
4istinctive responses of a given age-cohort may reflect experiences 
that took place a ijeneration or more ago. 

In 1972 and 1973* the value priorities items were included in 
national surveys carried out in the United States and Switzerland. 
H The addition of ~ these two countries to our data base seems parti- 
cularly fortunate : their recent history has distinctive features 
which help us test the relationship between cohort experiences and 
value type. ' ^ . * ' 

The United States mi^t be grouped with Great Britain in sonje 
respects. At the turn of the century, she already was relatively 
wealthy - far more so than cuiy of the Kuropean countries. Liic^ 
Britain (only more so), she had lh4 advantages of geographical 
isolation and escapTed invasion and 'devastation during the Vorld Wars. 
^ Like Britain (only less so) her post-wai* economic progress has* been 
slower than that of the original members of the Common Market. Her • 
prevailing economic level has risen substantially, however,, so an 
American sample should (resemble the various European samples in one^ 
resiiect : the younger gilSupS should be l4ss Materialist, more Post- 
^Materialist than the older ones. But -.one mi^t expi^t the American 
^opulati^n to shovr less- change across age groups than any of the 
European populations except, perhaps, the British or*Swiss. ' 

The mpst striking feature of Swiss ^history, for our purposes, 
is the fact that -she was heutral during both^World Wars. The Nether- 
lands, of course, has something in common with* Switzerland^ having- 
^ been neutral during the First World War.. But Switzerland alone was 
^ spared the direct impact of either cataclysm. Since World War JI, 
she has become the most prosperous of our European countries. We 
might expeot to 'find a relatively, moderate kmount of value change 
across t^e Swiss age groups. But. we might also expect to find a 
relative absence of the "World Weir II effect". 

^ Survey evidence bears out these expectations. Table 2 shows 
^the distribution of the two "pure" value' types by age m Switzerland 
and the United Stages. When we compare these results with Table 1, 
we note thaf^the Anierican sample, shows the smallest amount of value 
^ change of any 9f^^e.'eiGht countries. The .total is only about hal^f 
. as large as in fermany. While/ the olde'st. American cohort is less * 
Materialist and more Post-MateriaU.st than any^of tHe corresponding 
'European age cohorts, the youngest American cohort falls' behind 
most of its European counterparts. By comparison with Western Europe, 
the United States is no longer a havefji. of tr'm9uility. She has^ 
■'^xpex^reiTced^ s^evere and protracted forei^-^and gomestlc \>onfiicts in ^ 
regent years, coupled^ witij^^crime rates incomparably higher than 
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.ithose of Western Europe : in a given year^ a single Anerican city nay 
^ have as many caircSers as several West European' countries c'cfebined. 
The turbulence of the past decade sjay have retarded a shift in values 
on the Aaertean scene. .^..^ij^-'*'**^ 

Table 2 

TYPES 3Y AGE COHORT : • WflTslD STATES AJ^d" SVITZEPIAND 



Age range of cohort 
in 1971 


United .States ^ 
Hat. ?-H 


Switzerland 


' • ' 16-25 - ^ 

. ^6-55 
56-65 


245^ ' 17^ ^(6^) . ' 
.27^ - (683) 
' 15 (5^7) 
52^ \lO . (iSSr 

* 6 (4^6) ^ , 
40< '7. (^W) 


27^ 15 , ^ (151) 
26^ . ' {338 > 
30^* 15 {298) 
^9 (333) 
3^^^ ^ ^ (265) 
50^ 6 (308) 


Total difference 
between youngest 
and oldest groups : 


26 points. 


32 points 


° . % 

The British and Swiss saTiples show the snallest^anount of value 



change, after the American saaple. But the Swiss saaple shows another 
contrast with the other European populations : there is a coaplete 
absence -of the "World War II effect". The overall pattern indicates 
a shift from Materiedist to Post-Haterifidlst values as we aove fron 
older to younger , groups, but the youngest group is not oarkedly acre 
PcjLst-Materialist than the sext group - it is actually a little less so 

The finding seriously undermines a Life -cycle interpretation / 
of the data! In Gertnany, France, Italy and Belgiuip (though not in 
the Netherlands, as one might "expect) , the major tiireshold of value ^ 
change falls between, those who were born. after World War II and 
those who where bom before. In Germany, this transition by itself 
accoimts for neai»ly*haif of the total change across six age cohort*?, 
qucrently, this threshold coincides with being ov^ 25 years of" age : 
one might be tempted to link it with the fact that one is ^starting 
to take on major responsibilities at this stage of life. The cross- 
national pattern makes this, interpretation di^fic^t to maintain. 
Thou^ the Swiss me^i^ry at roughly the same a^e as^^heir European 
^neighbors, they 'show no signs of a "World Wair^II.^fdct" (or an "Age- 
25 effect"), Purth^ermore, World War II se^ms tQ\ii0e/left a consider- 
ably fainter imprint on the American and Britistt:^blics»than on the 
Gennans or French - which is precisely what one wpuld expect on the 
basis of the history of the respective countries^By and large, the 
distribution* of. value types across age* groups has'^a decidedly better 
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fit with tJ;c econotnlc and pon>4rcal history of given nations than 
with any plausible life;;py€fe model. 

The only way^j:©^^ absoIutely*certain that long^tera value ' 
change is ta30rrtf place is to measure a population's values, -wait ten 
^ or twerityi;years, and then Measure then again. We don't have .such 
data. But the^ data that are available seea to suggest strongly tnat 
basig values of Western publics are changing. * 

Sose Social Consecuentes of Indlvidual^Tevel Change * 

Sur-zey research has repeatedly shown that those with ^Viigner 
incocjes and :niddle-class occupations are riore likely to express 4 
satisfaction wUh their inc<xnes>, jobs, housing and so forih than 
those with lower incomes and working-class occupations. It is not 
surprising that^those who are econcxaically better off, feel better 
off. Accordingly, the post-aatcrialist group,' >rtUch is predoalnatel' 
aiddle class, expresses a sosewhat hi^er level of satisi>c>%t^n''with 
personal incocse and has sarkecily higher expectattSn^'SSt incoae will 
improve in the future than does ^he oateriaiist type.^This, too, is - 
hardly, surprising. The post-sateriailsts are accxistoafed to a hi^ 
econooio level a-^.d taJte it for Granted ^at th«y will have an even 
hi^.er one In the future. This points up 'an i=fportant component of 
n^eds - they are cuauiative . People do not turn -against econoaj^ 
well-being once they have achieved it; rather, they take it for ' 
granted and worry about other things. 

Political Realignments . 

, Another finding is not at all obvious. Despite their relatively 
high socioeconomic level, the postwnaterialists are much -nore likely 
to express dissatisfaction with the political systea than the material^ 
l3t or raixed types. Western societies have been rather effective in 
raising income levels during the past quarter century; it would 
appear that they have been much less effective in attaining certain 
goals that th^oost-naterialists value highly. Conse^quently^ the 
post-'natertaU<="<5 are far likelier to express a desire for radical 
political change than ar^- cne materialists or mixed ^ypes. 

Furthermore, these preferences, seem to influence political party 
choice. Those who were brought up in a family that supports a poli- 
tical party of what mi^t loosely be termed the "Left" are relatively ' 
likely to emphasize values linked with self-expression rather than 
values i^ked with sta^bility and order. Values have a strong influence 
on partisan identification even controlling for par^tal preferences. 
Those pc^t-Tiaterialists who were brought up by parents supporting 
conservative parties show a pjtonounced tendency to shift their o<m 
support to parties of the "Left", especially the 'New Left in countries 
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where such parties exist.. In vi^k of the fact that the pos t •material • 
ists tend^to be recruited from the upp^r economic strata, this find-' 
ing^has fascinating implications relating to possible realignment 
of the social beises of political partisanship. It seems likely that 
in the future new support for parties of the left may be increasing:\y 
recruited from middle class sources, while status quo parties may 
draw their support more and more from an embourgeoisifi'ed working 
class. And it shoiild be obvious that this political realignment 
would reflect vast changes in the social ,bases of conflict. The 
differences that we have note^betwfeen bl'ue and white-collar youtrf 
say portend k very important shift in social conflict, with a portion 
of the ml^ddle clfitss becoming radical while most of the working class 
and lower-middle class becomes increasingly conservative. This has 
been anticipated by several scholars writing fybm various ^perspectives, 
for example David Apter (1971)- ^ f . ^ 

J The current evidence for thi^ is* only indicative, not conclusive. 

J .Data oh the relationship betwee^i -party preJfer^nce and occupation,^ 
\ income, education "and labor iinion membersJjip make it clear that the 
ti industrial pattern of political cleavage has by no means disappeared. 

• Nevertheless, it seems to .be declining in. importance. 

In*the ^arly phases of industrial society, the population tended 
Jto be divided between a -large mass of poorly-pai4 workers and a 
relatively siJUdl number of owne.rs and managers having much higher 
income's and a radically different life-style. In advanced industrial 
societie's^the ranks of the middle c^ass are greatly increased by 
growth in the number of people in managerial,) technical, clerical 
and sales occupations j the relative number otf mtoual workers diminishes 
but their income' levels rise and the amdimt if reisure time at their 
, *' disposal ^increases, with the result ttiat many *of them^ are able to ^'^ 

! • adbpt a J. iff -style relatively close to conventional middle clas;5 
standard^. ^ • . ^ • ^ 

The much criticized "middle majority" theory holds that.as'^^ 
this process^ takes place, there is a Sedine in class conf lict^ arid * 
a narrowing of party differences. As. Lipset put it in an often^cited 
and controversial article, "in the long run, however, the remaining J 
bases of ideologically intrinsic politics will continue to decline 
due to the contradiction between reality and their definition of ^ 
the situation, and ^cause of the ix*rele^ance of their call to action 
in terms of a situation vrfiich will no longer ^st^*. (Lipset, 196i|>). 
During the 1950s and ear;y 1960s, writers with viewpoints as diverse 
as those of Raymond Aron, Daniel Bell^ -K^hneth 1ceniston;*and He^jbert 
Marcuse discussed the decline of ideolog^al conflict with vary:lng 
degrees of approved or dismaiy. Implicit in the discussion was the 
asstimptioh that radlct^l protest movements could be .based only on 
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the vforklng class. If 'the working class were no longer radical, there- 
fore J the End of IdeoJogy had been reached. J 

If the foregoing phrase is intfef«preted to imply th/end»of all 
conflict based oh politically-relevant ^orld views, Ui^- diagnosis 
was manifestly false. But in a narrower sense, th^r^)lications of 
the "middle majority" thesis may have been correcC^^ere is still 
plenty of conflict, and nmch of It is ideological; but it is not 
the conventional conflict of working class ^gainst middle cl,ass. 
Protest comes trom different sources, for different motives. Ttie 
working class is no ^longer a revolutionary force. Data from the 
1970 surveys bear this out. 

Respondente^n five countries were asked to rate their family's 
economic position on a seven-point scale, ranging from rich to poor. 
In one respect, the results support the concept that politics are i 
economically determined; those ^ho see themselves as poof^ or near 1 
the Jjottom of the economic spectnim are very likej.y to vote for "the . 
Left, while those who consider themselves rich are likely to, vote 
. o fo5* the Right. ^* , ' ^ 

But only a relative handful see themselves as /ailing at either 
.extreme,: the vast majority place themselves at the raid^point or one 
of the two^ adjacent poinis. This self-defined fiddle majority" is 
smallest in Italy, wher^ it nevertheless amounts to 78 per cent of 
the total sample. In the other countries' it ranges from 86 to 94 ' 
per cent. Not many Europeans consider themselves poor even in Italy, 
the country having the largest stratum that is poor by objective 
standards. In'part this perception may be based on a comparison 
between one's own economic .circumstances today and in the/ recent / • 
past, 'rather than a comparison between <5neself and others in th^* 
saJt^ society. For the relative distribution of incomes ,has hot 
become appreciably more egalitarian in recent years. But absolute . 
levels of income have risen^ and the majority of both Europeans and 
Americans seem to think they are better, off than they were in the 
past (Scammon and Wattenberg, 1970; Reader^s Digest Associa^Uon, 1976)^ 

Is it true, then, that tiie^ working c3,as5. of West European' 
countries no Icngor desires radical social change ? An item m the 
1970 surveys pi^vides attest, of this hypothesis. The item was worded : 
"On this card are stated three basic attitudes toward the 
^ ^ society in which we live. Would you tell me ^hich one cbmes 
I closest to your own view" ? 

»r ' * ' 

1. We must change the entire organization of our society by 
revolutionary actiom - . • 

2» We must improve' our so^ciety gradually by Intelligent reforms, 
k * ^® .must defend our present society courageously against all 

subversiv;& forces"'^ - ^ . 
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•Table 3 shows ^ the responses, to this item in the five 'countries 
for which we have data^*Once again, we find indications c^f a l^ge 
iniddle majority : at least three-quau?ters of the respondents favor 
gradual r.eform. Working class and middle class respondents support 
the revolutionary alterative in about equal proportions, but in none, 
of the five countries is it favored ^by more than 9 per cent of any 
group. And in every, one of the. five 'countries, workers are more likely 
to favor a resolute defense of the present socieli^y than is the middld \ 
class. If support or opposition to Social change is the essence of the 
left-right dimension, the working class^ appears |io be mor6 conservative 
in its atti tudes, thaui the middle class. It seems quite copfieiiable 
that the working clkss remains more likely to vote for (the Left 
pJrimarily because oJ\traditional ties. If this is the case, one would 
§*^ct a gradual declinfe- in class -voting, as time goes by. Recent 
evidence suggests th^it this may, in fact, be taking 'place (Glenn, 
1973* Abramson, 1971). Hence the Left must go beyond a, working class 
base if it hopes to win elections. The emergence of a relatively 
large post-matferialist section. of the middle class offers the Left * 
this opportimity, if it can appeal to the emerging group without 
eilienating its traditional -base^ 

National 'Institutions 

Nationalism seems to be declining in the West , (Inglehart, 1967; 
1971;). Goyemmen.ts have traditionally exploited patriotic symbols 
jas sources of legitimacy for their actions. As Ropular support of 
these symbols declines, governments can no longer draw so easily on 
this resource of nationalistic sentiments. These sentiments fire 
apparently not being transmitted to the young with the same fidelity 
as in the past. 

Ongoing changes in individual value prijorities may partially 
account for ithe decline "In satisfaction wllbh governmental outputs 
and institi^tions that has been documented in ISR surveys of American 
politics Toyer the past decade (Miller, Brown, and Raine, 1973; Miller, 
1972). The, political and, economic systems continue to p^^^duce outputs 
that respond relatively well to traditional demands, but the^" do not 
seem^to provide adequate satisfaction for other needs and demands 
that eu:e increasingly important among certain segments of the 
population. Changing values combine with a growing, sense oftheX 
inadequacy of exlst,ing instftutions to encourage the use of new and 
different political Inputs, including protest activity and the form- 
ation- of new political movements and orgahizations. These i*nnovations 
are facill tatedr'by the shift in the i distribution of education : 
political sl^ilXs^are no longer condentrated largely among the holders 
of official ajrid corporate roles, and formerly peripheral groups are 
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able to act as participants with an unprecedented degree of . 
organizational skill. 

At the same *'time/ other groups oppose changing what they see 
as the rules pf the game that they have come to believe in. They 
are'linhappy with institutions, but the reason is thaj^^ they d^n't 
function as they once did rather than that they need to be changed. 
Hence the stage is set for a new polarization, . * 

Political Efficacy * , ' 

The importance of a sense of political efficacy, v?hich,is 
closely related to what others refer to as ego strength or personal 
competence, has been widely documented. Noting ^e present Juxta- 
position in the United States of high^levels of indivi'dual political 
competence with low levels of confidence in the system^ Gamson finds 
this a fertile 'Situation fpr the "effective mobilizat^'on of dis- 
content" (1968),' Indeed, Campbell and Converse have shown that 
belief that "voting is ncJt the only way to influence politics" is 
increasing, with most of the gain accounted for by the better 
educated, who aVe, of course, the group most involved in the new 
politics (1972)* To be sure, 'a sense of efficacy -as measured by 
other items seems to have declined. The 1960s saw Increased' agree- 
ment with the proposition, "politics is too complicated to under- 
stand", and thl3 agreement was^^mo^t widespread among those with 
limited education. Almond and Vefha have demonstrated the political 
importance of "subjective political competence" (1965,) and Brim^ 
has emphasized the significance of the opposite of efficacy in his 
^analysis of "fat&lsm" (I969,)- Certainly Increasing belief that ' 
one can alter things, or even the belief that ohe should be able 
to alter things, /has immense political significance. If rising 
educational "levels jare nbt always" 'associated with an increasing » ^ 
sense of^efficacy, as is suggested b/ the recent work of Converse, 
this also has important political ,i1npli cations* , 

Public Igsues 

^ - If material concerns lessen in.relative^ importance, there may 
^be a decline in .the importanc^e of issues that reflect thfe strati- 
fication system of industrial society; ideol^ogy^ ethnicity, life- 
style, and so on ftiay assume gre^t^r Importance, Or perhaps class 
politics will depline in favor of stfatus or cultural or "ideal" 
politics (Fonfer, 1972; Lipset, 196^). . . 

We see the -outlines of some consequences ot change in current - 
demands Xor participation in decisions that affect one^s life, 
whether it is in schopls, universities, welfare agencies, offipes, 
^factories or church. If these demands are sustained there will be , 
substantial changes in a wide variety of institutions, / 



Along with demands for participation, there seem to be new typ^si 
of issues brought into the political arena, issues that derive more' 
from differences in lif^-style than from economic needs. Sxamples . 
are such things as protection of ^ the environment, the quality of life, 
the role of women, the redefinition of molality, drug usage, and . 
broader publJ^c participation in both political and non-political 
decision making. Few of these ^issues are completely new, what is 
changing is their quantitative importance for vaMous national poll- ^ 
tlcal systems. Conservation^^f natural resources, for example, has ^ 
^ been, a subject of political coa^oversy for many dacades; and students 
have been politically active forN^bout as long as there have been 
students, l^evertheless it is diffmat to find pre.cedents./or the 
triumph of environm^tal interests over major economic interests of 
a magnitude comparably to ;that reflected in the rejection of the 
proposed American sunfersonic transport or the Alaskan pipeline. 
Likewise, it is diffiVult to find a precedent for the fact that ^ 
students now make up I larger proportion q^f the American population 
than does organized laVor. ^ 

The emergence of t?^se new issues pred^ents the existing political 
parties with a dilemma. IlSthey .realign themselves to appeal to the 
new groups they risk losing thfeir existing constituenciesf^The "new 
, politics" often clash with strongly held traditional values and norms. - 
This has resulted in pressures toward the formation of oew political 
parties and attempts by spokesmen for the new values to influence f 
and^capture existing parties, on the American scene- the'' pre.^ sure s 
f9f* revision of the traditional party system were reflected in 1968 
by the erifei^gence of the McCarthy movement and the Wallkce candidacy, 
andMcGovem's nomination in 1972 (Levitin and Miller; I972). 

New parties and movement^TiSv-e-^erged in other advanced countries. 
Some of these 'are similar to Wevious' parties but with new and differ- 
ent types of organization and policie^. other movements rej^t involve-"^ - 
ment in normal electoral politics and become part of an "extra- 
parliamentary opposition". The politics of classical industrial 
society were based on mass parties and associat^movements such as 
trade unions and -^hurch-related organizations that were generally 
bureaucratic and oligarchical in structure. Emerging cultural values 
emphasize spontaneity and individual self-expression. Furthermore, 
the expansion of education means that increasing numbers of people 
are available with pplitical skills that enable them to play roles 
pi*eviously limited to a small political elite. For both objectively^ 
and subjective reasons the old parties are* being challenged by new | 
forces that seem less and less amehable to an elite-directed type^ 
of (^ganization. 

Insofar as 'these demands of newly articulate grpups cannot be 




accomodated within existing structures, support for governmental 
institutior4S may ei;*ode^»,. Governments face th« same dilemma as the . 
parties : to the extent that governing elites reorient , J^heftis^elves ^ 
along the new lines they risk^suf fering. a backlash from grxjups" 
imtfcied with" traditional values. Governments can no longer rely on^ 
appeail to nationalism and patriotism as much %6 in the past. Rising 
skill leVfel^s have been accompanied by^a declining empha^s on such ^ 
vcdues as^nationai security^ which traditionally Justified the 
.existence of a ^IRng nation-state. 

^ -It may be thaV there is no more dissatisfaction among mass 
publics^ todays tlian in the past. But thei^e^^s reason to believe that 
the type of dissatisfaction, n6w most likely Vo lead to protest has 
different roOit^ frotfi those of the past. If this %z true, it poses 
difficult problems for the policy-makers of thes'e societies. In 
industrial so<<ie\y, it.was often Caken foi? graated that economic 
indicators could givfe a pretty accurate measure of public well-beiing. 
But insofar as change is* faking place in the basic goals cff Western 
publics, the familiar indicators such as income per family are likely 
to provide. a^ less and less adequate yardstick of satisfaction. Insofar 
as pol-fey-makers seek to promote the general v?elfare, they will need , 
*iito take subjective aspects of well-being more^^d mpr^ into account. 
An- increasingly articulate and politicatly sophisticated public 
may leave ttienb little choice. 'a 
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• SUMMARY OF THE SEMINAR- PROCEEDINGS AND PHOPOSALS 
Angus Campbell and Burkhard Strumpel (Rapporteurs) ^ . • 

' » A workings seminar of social scienti;5ts from OECD member countries 
on both sides of the Atlantic rpet in Paris between* May I5 and I7, 
19727^ to undertake : \ 



a comprehensive review of psychological indicators of 
-'Social change, their theoretical' substance and valjdltjj, 
V V thelr^ ability to capture important subjective trends, tfieir 
< : present and potential usefulness and application,. 

,4 2. an explov'atron of new and important areas of survey me a sure - 

^ ment of subijectlve or psychologipal phenomena (attitudes,, 
values,* aspiration?, 'expectations satisfactions, perceptions), 
and . ' " 
^ a. programmatic mapping of resulting, re search priorities. 

^ * The following cpn'sider^ons, proposals, and suggestions fo^;;» 
areas for* research emerged ''^ ' - ^ 

' ' , \ - 

•I. BASIQ CONSIDERATIONS \ , 
^ ' • . \ ' ^ ' * .1 - ' ' ' 

^ The history lO^ social sclen^je has seen varipus Q,ttempt;s to . 

determine tlfe extent .of soGifi| and individual" welfare. All. these 
''^•attempts, be it the mer can tl 1^ s^*!5. emphasis on »tHe m^aximization 
of population and*preci<5^j|^^etars, the classical economist * s, notion * 
•tttat a nation *s 'Wealth is f'based on productive .labor, or the modem 
welfare economist'g* elation 0^ an individual's or household'.s incdme 
or wealth with its welfare, iflfve be^n characterized" by situational 
\ approaches, fhe individual or nation tlfet rfas* cqnynand over more 
♦ material resources is considered to be «better^|^f . The recent stress 

on m^asui»ing nonmaterial attributes-, of wpll -being ^jj^ch as ►health, ^ 
, forking ^ondltior^s, physical^environmen^tji, victlmlzatAorTby crime, I 
artd^so fdrth can be viewed "as a ^ystemat^c extension* of^ the situa- ^ 
tlonal apwpoaph. Yet these approaches go only/ part ^of the way '^owar^ 
meting .Jwie present information needs of public policy ^d /tow^.d ^ 
ut^^lizingj the pote|^tial of moderft^empirl*pal social research. Even \ ^• 
a jnodlVied and refined, situational approach needs to be supplemented ,^ 

' ^ TSn^ . • . ' . » ' c ■ 



by theoretically valid measures of psychological variables for 

three reasons : ' 
•> 

1. various ^people differ and change in th^ way they perceive 

a given situation and past trends, as well as, most critic- 
ally, in their expectations for the future; 

2. various people", even those in similar situations, differ 
and change as to their needs or wants, their values, 
de-nands, aspirations, in short, as to the yard-stick they 

, apply to translate their situation into subjective we^-fare, 
and consequently, as to theii^ sense of satisfaction with 
a given situation, and ' ' * - 

3. people differ and change in the way they react to and 
« are able ^to cope v/ith given levels of ^'^atis faction or 

dissatisfaction. The' ironsequences of a discrepancy between 
goals and perceived^realization, range from constructive 
action 'to goal r^Suction, perceptual distortion, and syst^fn 
blame, impairment of srtf-esteem, depression, and finally 
rrental illness. / ; 

0 

At present, broadly desicned surveys of life quality are under- 
way both I'a^the^ni ted Kingdom 'and j the ynited 5:tat€S. These surveys 
riave been based mainly -on the concept of "satisfaction", spreading 
a netTfork of satfcfaction questions over the universe of Individual^ 
experience. T^is work has established the potential of such measures 
as indicators of ^subjective welfare; \ \ also has poijited to"the 
conceptual issues which further developmental v;ork on subjective 
indicators must yet resolve.. ^ 

First there is the ^^lestion as* to, the extent to which s^is- 
faction measures express suhjectLve or individual wel fare. ^^£^s- 
faction may reflect either goal a^-tainment or the acc^^tances^of its 
irrfpossibi^lity (the acComcdatios to an i-nmu table real i.ty) and 'dis- 
satisfaction may express* either a sensl^ of deprivation (inequity 
and bitterness) or a constructive and needed disengagement* fit^m 
the present circi/mstances which p^recede^ efforts for improvement. . 

• Secondl:^ ther** is' the question^. to the extent to which 
measures of individual satisfaction fe present societal welfare / 
'and thua^can claim to be use^ul as poliVjy criteria. Satisfaction 
may restrain people ^ highly valued social pursuits, and dis- 
satisfaction may 'frequertly sisimulate social progress through . , 
j,ndifcdual« or collective action. . - ' 

Ffnally there is the semantic .question of response bias in 
the measurement of satisfaction. This can rei^ult either from the' 
different meanings people attach to the tern "satisfaction" or .f^om ' 
differenc<*s between^Lj^roups^lhd nations in the openness v'ith which 
they expftss their reelings'. The latter consideration calls for 
reBtr»^int particularly in .the interpretation of satisfaction scales. 
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II. PROPOSALS . , » 

4 * . . 

* p * * 

Proposal 1 : ' ^e role of Sub.lectlve Indicators In Social Reporting 

\ Subjective j^ndicat'ors of Individual well-being should be 

considered indispensable components of the current efforts to 
supplement the conventions^, statistics of inconie and^standard of, ^/ i., 
living through broader measures of social welfare (social Indicators). 
These subjective lndicat</rs should relate to people's satisfactions ^ 
and dissatisfactions, perceptions .and expectations, strearfe and ♦ 
anxieties,- and to nee^s, valuds, and a^lra.tlons in various life 
domalns/They ought to be coqje components of 'regular govemsj^ntal 
statistical Vepoptlri#. The seminar^ seeB the' Importance of subjpctiv'€ 

;_lndlcator^s for ^hrde levcl^ of research : ^ ^ 

a) intertemporal analysis (following time trends or chafes) * 

b) cross-national analysis ^ * * ^ ^ * 

c) intracultural analysis ^following diff'erences between , 
subgroups).^ ' , % I 



i 




Proposal 2 : Implementation andi'Methodology 

The monltott^hg of subjective welfare and related ps-y;cholosical 
measures requires the systema'tic and repeated Implementautiori'^by^'**^' 
surveys with representatively selWEed^cross-seetlons of adults. ^ 
The periodicity of these mea^aiiements shoiJld be adjusted, to the 
rate of change In the area In question* While for example, f orj ^ 
monitoring economic orlehta\ons short intervals' (fnonthly or quar- 
terly) are appropriate given the. speed of changes In the egortomy, 
fields like health and crime will . b^suf flclcntly servW'^i-tft, 
surveys conducted over longer Intervals. /^l,t>^'^u:;:*i '^.la^'ge initial 
payoff can be «tj»e^ed from one-shot^'surveys, mainly for cVoss- ^ 
national and 'intracultural comparisons at one point in time, the 
Vull potential of psychological indicatory, like that of others, 
can only be tapped .through a repeated application. The task'consistP 
both of measuring and explaining change over time and af disaggregat- 
ing change to account, for differences at any point in time betwe.en 
societies or their subgroups. -Social science methodology ^has 
developed moQlpls and techniques for linking liberies *of crpss-sectl*ons 
l>rogress has been made \n th?e analysis of social processes and 
causation. . ^ 

Propasal >3 C Co|f^eptualizinK Sub.lective^WeH-Belng ^ 

Th«* seminar prpposes^as a .step toward t^e development of a 
theoretically val^ fend practicable monitoring effort, the^impie- 
mentation of surveys in the member countries to ascertain people's ^ 
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evaluation of their quality of life in various domains. For the 
reasons stated in Section I, it is recommended that; depending, 
on the specific context, measures of satisfaction in the various 
life, domains Bfiust be supplemented through other measures of adapt- 
ation" and well-being- or their revers^e, such as, expectations, 'Stress 
anxiety> depression, perception of risk or security, idej#tifi cation, 
fate control, and own action. Furthermore, insofar as satisfaction 
pan be seen' as capturing the distance between what people have and 
what they, would lijce to^^iave, a consideration o? aspiratiori levels , 
and their dynamics is called for. 

Proposal : Linkinf^NuKtective^ Well-Being to Environment, Person 
and Behavior 

It^j is the view of the seminar that the 'objective of develop- , 
ing social indicators raises as many theorej^ical issues as measure- 
men i- problems, and 'that the results of this 'effort can* only beconTe • 
meaningful to the eictent that they contribute to our theoretical, 
understanding of social structure and change. Data on perception 
an'd well-being ought to be analyzed in their linkage 

with : • *.' , 

a) the environment, 

ft) the person, ' • 

c) hi's behavior, and . ... • . 

d) otlter areas of subjective well-being.. . 

While there no mechanistic Relationship between objective 
'and subjective tfhaftges, ,/is men.tioned abbv^, a^thorough analysis 
of the impact of the environment on people*s feeling is c^llod for. 
likewise the intej^action of tjifs 'impact with personal character- 
istics like intelligence^ level of information and knowledge, values 
aspiration, and motivation levels requires considerable attention. 
And th^ link between neasures of- well-being an cl behavior (or other 
areas of *evaltiation) besides being of theoretiiial Interest, may 
^Tie times h^ve pre^cjictive potferftial as an eariyVwaming indicator. 
Examples are the i^elation* between marital featisfacTtion and the 
divorce rate,, or betwdw satisfaction with '^n come and standard of 
tiving and jftv^ rate of -saving 6r^6^1es of consumer durables; or ' 
the translation oX persojnfal econom^cd^i^satis faction into dissatis- . 
factipn with the economy^* econo'tiicVolicA or goyiemment; 'or the 
influence of the sense^of external ^ntrof'OC one'^^lifa ^ient- 
ationf toward the system aad inclihatibp, toward collective action. 
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MAPP^G OP AREAS FOR RESEARCH 



Specific Areas , * ' 

r • 

^Prom the almost unlimited range of observable Indicators In 
the area under discussion, we selected tho^e representing aspects 
of sdclal reality for -which, beslde§ their likely ImportaJTce' for 
sodlal policy^ the following criteria applied : % ' • . 

a) Considerable changes have been observed and further changes 
^ dre expected; ' ' , ' ) 

b) There Is a clear interaction of the subjective indicator , - 
wlth*<he social environment and Its change; > 

c) The phenomenon represented by the Indicator lHaccesslbLe 
to lnte^ventlon.^^Por this reason' the areas , of family life 

^ * as well as many aspects^of time use anion^ ^Sthers have been 
neglected In the subsequent speclfl catidn^ 
In some areas, .tlp^qsv concepts and Instruments i>av^" been suffix 
clently tested In at J.east"one country so that the 'measurt^ment can 
be Immediately Implemented across countries* fhls Is recommended 
(with Jhe qualification^ spelled out In Section 1) In particular ^ 
for a*" network ot measures of evaluatfbji and satisfaction In several 
' life domains and for a broad range of orientations In the employ- 
ment, income, and consurapt^ion areas. With some leaa-tlme, measures 
can be> developed ITr the areas o-f phy§lcal and mental heaj.th, perception 
of the physical and social environment, threat and victimization of» 
crime, confidence In Instltutlons.md processes, ^perceived distrl- 
fautional equity, and change in j/alue. and^preferred 11^'e sty3^%. In' 
all of these fields>' most of^vhlch are listed, In detail below, work' 
Is already under way. . » , 

Health' . . , ' ^ - - - _ 

PerceDtlon 6f one's' health,.^Jx)ti^-physicai and, mental. Is ba^lc' 
• to othei^iues and indicators o]:^pers5ial effectiveness^'.^ A minimal ^ p 

level 6f health^' necessary for adequate functioning in life roles, \ ^ 
and ill health nearly always results in Interference with other 'goals. 
Impairments in major role performances may dramatically affect ^ ^ 

attitudes toward and perceptions o^f other ll(e domains. 

.While phyfti^al an4 mental health are syf ficientiy separate to 
require some special studies, there is a grea:t deal of overlap; this ^ ^ 
interrelat^ns'hlp^'ls strong enough, that, J*or studies of •sqpial indi- 
» cators,./both can < of ten b«>^ iiitegraf ed in single studies. > . ' , 

Many studies of hefelth and illn^sVare orijsnted toWard a mefCtical 
viewpoint, in'qCririnJ about symptoms ;fi^chronic anc^' acute Illnesses, 
handicaps, and such. While these approaches, of ten overlap with the 
" concerns of l^ociaL •gci^totlsts, there are also major aneas of^vergfence. 
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In non-medical studies health indi<?atof*s and the fr effects, the 
focus is on'sUbJecave helalth; that is, ^the individual's own expe- 
rience and perc^pti% of his health. Similarly, when investigating 
the need for medicaljcar^z the availability of services, and the 
perception of these se3:vices, it is the respondents' subjective - 
knowledge arid attit^u^es and their implication for health-seeking ^ 
behavior, which is wapted. 

Tc^und^rstand medical care needs and anticipate social policy 
implications it' is necessary to have information on how the indi- 
^vidual's' perception of himself and of the medical care system differs 
from the objective information and knowledge of the experts. . ^ ^ 
y It is equally as imp'brtant td learn the reasons for these dis- 
parities. Some may bepres^t the respondent's incomplete or fajilty 
in^formation, but others .may be based on different experiences in 
quality of care, ifnderstanding these disprepanxiies and 'their sources' 
is necessary to health plabnilig. 

Specifically, studies of* health indicators would include the ' 
■following topics : ' * 

••1.^ PercejJtioij of ^vel ofPhealth In terms of functional ability 
^ 'in major life roles - occupational, family, social, 'and^ 
0 personal. These include perception of both physical and 

p'sychological impairments, level* of e^ergy^ pain, money, . 
ccHicernr,— ah'd so forthrr-Perceptim of {Jrcxgnosis i6^arfcr= — 
cularly rele^tEKt, Future expectations are basic tp present 
attitudes and ^ to iinders^tanding health behavior. Why does a*' * 
^ person have certain expe;ctations ? With what degree of 
.confidence can one cope, psychologically and financially^ 
with aJiticipated health steftes ? Howndoes^dne perceive his. 
risks compared -to otheV people ?\ ~^ ^ 

2. Use 'Of ^the^ medical care system ani^^other health-peeking ♦ 
^ behavior. What medicals care does a peKSo;i perceive that; he 

needs and what does he think is available ? Facilitators-and 
barriers towand seeking helji are 'also*frelevant^ including 
attJltCides toward medical cdre fa<^ilities and persc^nnel, 
^pehgeption of adequacy of care and .effectiveness r>f treat- 
ment, and such ^factors -►as knowledge' and perception of cost, 
and' convenience. * ^ s * , 

3. Both subjective and objective health can be expeq^d to 
show major changes as the person '^ows older. In addition . ' 

^t<5. this major I'ifie* cycle change the're will be othpr cyclical , 
changes of shorter* dujjatjLon such as illness, injury, and * 
depression. EaqJk^5*erson will have several frames of reference 
in evaluaMngs. theae^ihanges in his health ^heafth^and' ener^ 
level are compared to what th'ey were in earlier x^ars, tOo.- 



■ wh^is expected or "n'ormal" for 'one age, and tp one's 
concept of what is "normal" and desirable. Perception of 
health may also h|tve sudden and al times dramatic shifts, 
wi^th Catastrophic effects on life roles. Which are the 
'factors whtiJh influence one*s perceptions and attitudes 
change ? i|s expectations for health rise generally, do 
criteria by which people assess their health also change ?' 

4. Health requirements differ greatly V occupational ' and 
• other role requi'rements. Thus a person who is ^disabled Tor 
.-one type of, work or life style would be but slightly handi- 
capped foj* another. Occupation and major life roles thus 
become a relevant variable when studying health perceptions. 

Economic Orientations • ^ - v 

(Income and Standard of Living); 

*rhe seminar consi(ieived economic orientations, an area where data 
collection for establishing social indicators should start imme- 
diately, given trie extent ofj conceptualization and preparatory 
empirical work.*' j - • . 

Peopdfe^s .financial situation is' described as unsatisfactory 
much more frequently than- any other major domain* in people*s lives,. 

, as both Bri ti agd Ameri cag. .data show. Even siost Ame|;i*c|5is have 

^ a hard time making ends meet; they state, for example, that, their , 
' income is not enough to live as comfortably as they would like to 
f at, this .time. -Almost every h6useh.old*& economic situation is in a 
s^te of i^ermanent flux brought about i>y changes ^n wages, salaries,/ 
prices, and labor force participation. Economic change, therefore, 
••involves em unusual amount of accomodation, social comparison ,**stre^fej 
.and fear of futuj^ coritingenc.ies ^threatening people* s level of living 

• Sinc6 mo3t oi* this change is being attfributed by j)eople to events . 
outside their control but within the control of o^Jr^s including • 
particularly the gSvernment, ^his is an area where macro social events 
and .political action demonstrably impinge on well-being. Economic 
dissatisfaction also is ^ powerful squrce of ^^ftet^l cong£j.ct. 

A number of measures stand ready for immediate implementation 
' on a regu.lar basis in a c.ross- culturally comparative cor^ext. First, 

* there is the area of '"consumer sentiment", that is, peOple^s psycho- 
logical reaction to current economic developments that have been 

. monitored in the United States (The University of MicMgaoJ for 
^ the pasf 25 years and have recently^ been initiated by thfi European ^ 
Cojinmunities in Brussels fpi^he six member, coun^^ ^s. A favorabl'^ 
'evafiiation of ' the economic si'tuation, both personal and for the 
/ecfonomy as a whole, hit's been established to be an early ihdicatoi/ 
of Buying acciv-ity. ^ . , 



Secondly, while the present ^focus of the. work on consume;r 
sentiment is on analyzing and predicting consumer demand, there is 
a need for more comparative research capturing psychological predis- 
positions of long-term behavioral' change. ; economic life plans and 
life styles, the extent of aspirations for and saturation with con- 
sumer goods, and long-term expectations of well-being and economic 
prosperity for the country. Hata of this type needhtro be combined 
with behavioral statistics on important ' and probably changing items 
of consumption, labor force participation (e.g. women, time of 
retirement), and debt incurrence, all on the level bf private house- 
holds rather- than aggre*gates. * • , ^ \ ' 

Thirdly, it is proposed that. efforts be made to monitor orienta- 
tions reflecting system j>erformance and evaluation, ^such ks- sense ^ 
of individual economic success or failure,-i^of equity,^ and of suffi- 
ciency of (Jwn income and remuneration compared to others; It Is also 
worth foll-owing^how^eople'^ claims for th^ rewards of ^the system 
relate to their willingness to provide inputs^ in terms ofvwoi;)c7 



mobility, and sacrifice ^ 



PoQrthly, there should be mea^rements' of su>)Jective market 
performance, namely, orientations toward quality, pricef, and 
services - another area on which developi^jental work h^s already • , 

been done. And finally, the needs f6r, 4hd potential satisfaction 
with,^ alternative packages, pf pubMc goods and^ seryices ne^d to be ^^-^ 
explored. *Vv • • :\ ' X 




^e recommend Jmmediately^impiementing the monitoring 

a; econonic perceptions and, exjpf ctationS (both oV personal 
^ income and material weH-being and for the economy ap a 
, who3,e), . . . • • ; -' ' ^ ' 

t)) sens^ oT ma'terlar seci^rity,^^artic"Vilar3.yf^ old age, Of 
, protection ^gainst: the rilateAal »hazarcts of^ lon^-te^-m"- 
economic eJcpectat/o^^, aspirations, life-designs as / '\ 

well as of slowly changing ways of economic behavior, 
- c) perceptions of ^'fequity, of remuneration,* and of own economic 
performance corrpared to that of othej^s,' 
d) revaluation of market performance, as expressed in Satisfaction 
^ with prices, quality, supply, and sucfi of ,the good^ and 

•services offered. We also .proppse undertaking developmentai 
^ work on economic values and role pelWptions)^on^mer inform- 

ation, and* satisfaotioh w|fcfch the'6uppl,y of public services. 

Qualitv of EmplovTient t =^ 

'The seminar recognizees the need -to conduct special surveys among ^ 
members of thQ labor force for the fol'lowing purposes : 
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V;- to obtain data on the frequency and 'severity of various .types 
^ of problems experienced by* workers in connection with their^ 
employment; , ^ 

2. to establish baselin?? and continuing data for studiei^of 
socivl' trendsf \ * * . ^ ^ 

3. to establish relationships between the qu^ity of employment 
' ^.andlsuch consequences as, "Satisf action and ni|ntal health; .and 

• 4; to further develop the, theory and. the measurement techno- 
logy^ op us^ in comparative studies and trend studies. 

Past Sstudies in the United States*? indicate that while most/ 
employed people report 'd^Tift4rfe«. satisfaction wi th their emp) 
virtually all experience some pAbl^ms that reduce their, degree of 
satisfajtibn. The specific aspect^ of employment most strongly 
as^ciated witlj reduced satisf^action, are those reflecting the 
challenge . of the job (^ob difficlrfty, variety, autonomy, use oS one's 
abilitljesL* Aspects of emp^loyment least as5oclated/wi th satisfaction 
are those Uflectihg the comfort of the Job (ease, pleasant environ- ^ 
ment, absence of ^stress, convenience of jhours). These results apply- 
to' all segments of 'the work force, inclViding tjhose^in the /owest 
-as well as'the' higirest status employment Intermediate in^t^heir^ 
A «.^*^^» r^i eTQi^n nn flrp Inh oharac teri s tlcs DertaininR t 




importancjB for satisfaction are Job characteristics pertaining to 
pay ; relation with ctx-workers , and avalUabili tv of .job-reiated 
resources^ ^'such as information, responsibilities, help and equipment, 
and supervision^ ' / \ 

Further an*ai>SQsi,need to be made^'to assess the work values and 
jqualitSr of ^^mployment of such segmemtp of the work force as wpmen, 
Black^^ forfeign wo^ers^ the self-employed, an d^blu,^ collar workers. 
.The 'questions ^o be sought in the data inj^lude the following : ^ 

|l.,Are women objectively disadvant.aged 
0 .men of simil&r qualification's V Do they experience and report 
^^discriminatfSn on t^he b^sis/of their sex ?. Do mikWty groups 



as to pay^ relative to ' 



f evaluate/the^^uality of their ((mplbyment bj; ref ere5u?§n to 

the sa/rfe pri^rji ty>ralues as do Jbh^ir tnajority counterparts 
of si^Tillar age^^ education Jand Jojf> status ?' / 
3. Ape self-employed' workers noj^e sa'tisfied wi th their employ- 
* yfnent'^than'ofeher-emplbyed Workers /in comparable-* occupation 
^ ' X although sq^ft value'' "trade-off s7 occur ^ /: 

k. In what way and., to what e^ten|; Is alienijiion from one's 

vfprk aiia 4^Qrtt so^ety as^ci&tJx with the quality of- employ- 
mentras well as with" th^ workers category as Xo a^e, sex, 
race, "collar color^',^fl(Biication, or pay.?.^ 
• It is suggested that consideration must be givep also to the 
value^ perspectives of persons\otJher' than the^J©b^cupant hlrrs^lf. 
. Job. satlsfa-etion is not sufficient as an .indicator\)f- the quality 



V 



of employment. In future researchv provision mu^t 'be made for the 
values of employers tthe effective '^r\d economical utilization of~^ 
the work force, and the enhancement o,f performance capabilities) • 
'and also for thf values of so'ciet^'-Ci^ndi vidual health and- weLfkre; , 
ovfer the life cycle, reduction of thei publicxi^^s associated vTith 
'work-induced physical and social* disabi^li ties) , 

Time and Leisure " ^ ||^^ ^ 

^Although the Tir.^t Impulse wyjen one thi\ks ot time \ise and 
'leisure is to comnisslon collections of^ "time^^Qgets" - strict 
accountings of the way^ in which individuals spenH.^so'^e fixed^period 
of- t^me, usually 2^4 hours - we reconnrend, only limited work of 'this 
immediate kind, ^If any at'all. The reasons are several. To^ be done 
well, sucii studies, involve an ^uncommonly large investment of inter- 
"vTe^n^ time. They^ also demand san^les of unusual size^and timings 
since 'over thp ^ course^ 6f .days, of the^jweek and w^ek^nds, not to men- , 
tio|^ seasons of the year*, there are ^rlumjerouj^" obvious sources of. 



var^'ation ift time use which are in themselves unexciting but*rhich 
Ihusl be eon trolled to arrive at mohe interesting results* Further- 
more, all eviderfce to date. suggests that within the relatiifely gross 
terms in which actrlvities ai;e co4ed, variations in time-use struc-, ' 
tures for aggrpgatPfi are rerarkably limited, either between countries 
or longitudinally within the same country. While, thei*e are various* ! 
administrative use^? for such ti^i'e budge*ts or activity- sequence data,, 
many of them presuppose ar; er;iormpus density of sampling, as in the [ 
instanced 'of their use to chart daily movement. s of population within, 
urban areas, or in instances v^nere the events to be monitored pccur ^ 
•on^' rarely on any ::tven day in a-.y seg-neni. of population, such as I 
y^the use of various public rec^etition fccllities. Irt other words', 
if we are thinking of monitoring total national adult populations, 
ful/l-blown time-oudget studies do not stand .up well in cost-benprit 
terms, although perhaps one such study ^very ten years or so v^quld 
be w/irrantod. ^ . , ^ ' 

f However, we could recommend some more frequent monitoring of 
popular feelings about time use, including persoVial satisfaction 
with the'extent ^f' spare ti-:e (in different population segments 
it; may be too little or too>uch),, wbrkljig time, aind vacation timeT 
Attitudes tov/ard^the tiTiin^f of retirement are useful indicators. 
• It /may also be of value to monitor in ab^exTlated /orm .the types ^f 
activities that are preferred by individuals, as uses of their 
limited discretionaryi time, as well as the barri&rs (money, ^ health, ^ 
training, inadequately- si zed blocks of trud discretionary time^ that 
prevent peopl^ f;rom'*engaglng in some leisure activities that other-* 
• wise attract tl^m.- ' • ' • * 
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Institutional Environment -"^ 
- • The citizens of modem sod'etles ar^ in (^sonstant coVitact with 
Institutions of .the' state. They encounter of ftclal authority i^ many 
^d*i)alns of their lives j rn education, medical care^ welfare services, 
*pollce^)rotection, the courts,' taxation, and>egulations or^many kinds/ 
As societies become moi»e urbanized and more complex these encounters 
be^come more frequent. <^ ' . 

The sense of fulfillment of tho'se njseds which. |re widely con- 
sidered to be public tasks - national and physical' security, ^welfare 
services,- taxes, environmental protection - are legitimate and 
important IndlcaXoi^s by themsel\^es. ;n addition^ however/ the^ morale 
of the [citizenry is det-enniried in lar^B part by their direct' experience 
and dealings^ w^'th the institutions of public^ authority, 't^elr willing- ^ 
ness to cooperate positively with state Instltutlbns will be influenced 
by the degree' to^whlch they' feel these agenc^es tiehave with equ-it/, 
consideration, and competence. It is not likely, for example, ' that 
the tax colUctln'g authority will receive full' conformity to .-its 
requirement's if it is seen to toe corrupt or unC^lr in its apj^licatlon 
*of these re^la^ions to individual- cases, or that the welfare worker 
will be re.celved ''favorably by her ^^ilients if she is ^een^*&s a spy f6r 
a.punitlvely oriented office, ^or that the ordinary cltizeh Will main-'' 
tkln conXldence in h\s government if he comes to believe it has. 
become unprincipled and irresponsive^ 

At the pi^esent time most societies apped(r tp^rely on very inade- , 
quate. means of , assessing public reaction to the quali^ of the ser- , ^ 
vices' they provide/ They may depend on^ fluctuations 1^ the vote in 
national and local elections %o Indleate approval or disapproval |. , 
t>f^ governmental performance but these shifts^ arij sutJject to a great > • 
many 'different influences and are oftien very /diffiTGul^ to lilterpret: 
Sp'eclflc;sovernmental agencies may keep record^ ic^mplelnts or * 
commendations which the^^ use as a kind of -Ceedhitk regarding their 
performance. These, -however, ar^ subject to^ai; the Self-serving 
impulJiefe which are-inhecent whenever an agency undel^takes to assess 
its own activities^ > • ' 

Since the character of modem life is so strcjhgiy influenced by 
tjie acUvltles\of state institutipn?, it is Important that procedures 
be devised for fno^ltorlng the quality of tjiese services. Whenever 
feasible, objective measures should be develljped and standardized to * 
prc^vlde information on' the Ainctlonlng of specific agencies, for ^ 
•example, on the tine 'required to settle l^al case.^ In the courtes or ^ 
to provide hospital, care to dlffere;it types of patlents\' It wli; he^ 
necessary, however, to go far 'beyond the restricted kinds of 'data 
which official recor4s- provide into a broad program of subjectl've 
measures of the quality of publlc'experlence with' these public - 
services,/ " - . * • , 




A .program of this kifid woulc) incltVie not only a simple accdunt 
ing of the number of d'ontAct^,. the indiyidufel has with official- 
agencies of one kind or aiiomer^bu|; a record of the quality of the^e - ' 
experiences as they are seen by him. Wete ^ey seen as 'supportive 
or oppressive, efflcQUent or inefficient, Satisfying or frustratir^ 
pleasant^ or unpleasant ? Do they increase public confidence d^^ovem- 
ment or diminish It^? it is only through dl/t>ect report of the indi- ' ' 
viduals Jnvqlved /that it' is possible to l^m^what is^psy^chologi cally*^ 
t?eal for, these pjoide' who are presumably being ;^,sepved by the V^iriousA 
state institutiohs. ^ ^ ' \ 

It is imperjatlve that; thi s progr^nr p^' assessment of the qJality 
^f pu^i^c servi/ces be continue4 through 'lime an^ that its find/rigs 
bPoo^P public informanon. Cor::parab] data which accur:uiate .u/rough 
, ti-e provide the documentation of change -an.d greetiy expand oUr 
* vn(?erstandihg of^chary^e^ The public, interest In these data is' not 
rroperly<se'rv-d i^^tney^ ar^.restri'cned to official circles/, their 
•na.ior purp<i)se is'" defea,ted\^ f thoy do not- become part of the public's 
fund of inrorrri«tion about, thi institutions they support. " 

Physical^ Environ ment •. • , , ' J ' 

^ " ; * ^ ' . *• 

. - Vntil recently, man has ^^e^nonstrated a miraculous ability to* 

adapt to a^varietv'of Wlut^mts Existing in the phy.sigal envir<^n- 

^ . ment. In part, pfeUle have adapted 'because they were^unaware of the ' 

cionditiohs? 'which 'ex3 s*ted around them. ^ " ' ^, . * / • 

An increasfrtg awareness has ti^en fostered by those individuals 

wl^o suggest ed that the?" rondi tlons ^can hav^ a deleterious effect 

on ^people 'p^h^havio^r and'n5|yc^,oloc:ical jvell-being. Nevertheless few 

efforts hav^ be^^^n made ^?'sV.ematically i4<*ntiry t,Ke effects of 

envlr-nrrner;*:al^ condition?? on.m^in. efforts- that have' been made-'have 

focv^^jH n>^imari?ly on the phvsioloVic^l > -'-n^/ences of * eVposures to 

adverse en ^ironmf^ntal conditi6ns. We suggest, 'thai "more attfe^tion be 

^ given to the ?oGiopsycht)logical corisequenees of prolonged exposure 

to th^se condition<5. .Ap a first step, it is recommended that efforts 

be Ti^e 1-0 identify people^s perceptions of a numhej^'of pollutant/ 

existing in the environment., pesides air, wat«r, ariri noise pollution. 

whi^h are comnoniy accept^od environmental insjults to one's senses, 

attention should be given to how.j^eople respond to the physical ^, 

environrrent. in terms of what thejr see^^ The concept of visual pollutiprt 

, .is one which- ig still tn i ts infancy* stag? but one which has 'great: 

\ promise* of intensifyins through increased 'urbani zation. At the same'^ 

\tlme, increases ;in numbers o'f people create conditions which Wre ii ^ 

\and more people will . consider ?s- crowded.* The extent^.to which crowding 

Is peroeivad as stressful needs to be\ determined: , * - 

^An l.ssue which must be addressed i's^the rang^ .of environments " » 
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ia which p4ople operate and to which they respond. One such environ- ^ 
went common to all individuals is the home. Th'^.^ome consists of an 
individual dwelling, the land associated Wth it,* and it's immediate 
surroundings generally described as a neighborhood. As part off; -the 
physical environment, we suggest that effi>rts be made to monitor 
.people's perceptions of dweljins' sizp, i-ndoor and outd9or privacy, , 
noise levels, availabilj t.y of aijd acce.si? to^open space and WvSces,^ • 
' and so forth. Aspects of the soqial- environment which people can 
assess are the socioec6nomic mix 'of residents, the- racial and "ethnic 
composition,, the perceived similarity of people and the degree to 
which ^oeople see these condi tiort.s as changing. e ° - o 

, * - " ^ TV. CONClij^I^TON 

The seminar believes that a skillful and 'concerted cross- 
culturally comparative e^^fort as outlined could lead to large advances 
S'/'ard ail empirical. theVy ai)d the understanding or social chan,<;e.,-IV 
i.s convinW that nhe e'^i'^M specified above, from the outset neces- 
sitates jlntVnsive'and'.organiz^' international cooperation, ^v^^Mch is 
(>rnnha.Bii?ed^for two reasons ; . . > \ * 

1. \n order ^o facilitate progress in'^solvirts the indica:ted ' 

methodolosi^al problems; ^ * ^ , , 

2. ^iti-\oi^r to move the effort toward fast disser«i nation 'of / 
• / methodolosical and substantive kfiowl edge produced in indi- 

' ' * ^ \ I 

vidual countries. * ' \ . . 

* This is why it is.^so importaat'that OKCD^.succeed iri establishing 
^ ftSreement'^rnonK Member countri.es. on the specific subjective concertis 
^nd nea§ure^,^o be. and-rv.akep in the f irst^seneration system of social 
indicators.^ Wi^^^ general Ij^omparable data Wid,,the ar^alysis .which 
.^his wi^ll n>alce^oossi^le /aAd with the. occasional aid ar^d>fdance Of 
■ OF.CD mVetlnc^ of socia/ncientists ^ith both^overnmental Wd academic 
Affiliation), the pro^r^ss toward a more perceptive system of psycho- 
asocial measurement ^^d tow.ard a more adequate understanding; of social 
ffoals and processes can be sharply accelerated. 
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